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WHO WAS THE PATRON OF VASUBANDHU? 
EY 7. . BHANDARKAR, M.A., POONA. 

आ, प, Hanarnasap Suastar was the firet to draw attention to the hemistich occurring in 
Vimana's Kéeydlaikdra-stitra-pyitts, which speaks of a con of Chandragupta. In the last. June 
number of this Journal, Prof. K. ॐ. Pathak has brought the same passage to ihe notice of 
echolars, apparently not knowing that it had ulready been done, but his paper is interesting because 
the view he therein sets forth is different from that of 21 M. Haraprasad Shastri. The interest of 
this subject was ‘ncreased by the letter of Dr. Hoernle, which has appeared in the last September 
number. On this number has been published another letter on the same subject, ¢z., from +. M 
Haraprasad Shastri, in which he defends the view originally propounded by him. As the whole 
discutsion has become very interesting, I feel tempted to state here my own view of the matter, 
in fact, the more 1 think of the hemistich, the more it appears historically important to mea, 

In the first place, it ie of paramount importance to settle the correct reading of the 
explanatory mote which Vamana adds to the hemistich quoted by him. According to some MSS. 
itis आश्रयः कताय यानिच्यस्व वस्मबन्धुसाचि न्योपन्तवपर्स्वात्तानि प्रायस्वन्न | «According to others it is 
exactly the same, but, instead of Vasubandhu,? they have cha Subandhw.? And 29 the question 
arises; which is the correct reading 1) my opinion Vasubandhu® is the correct reading. For 
if we suppose for the moment that cha Subandhu? is the correct reading, the word cha becomes 
devoid of any significance. Th: passage cited above ts followed by Vamana's further note mt 
"सतिविगितचन्ये CTT ATT: ' cena सुकेदया इर्यत्य च सातिपायस्वं व्याख्यातम्‌ | Here s’so the 
word cha occurs, bot here this word is perfectly sppropriate and intelligible, as it obvionaly 
joins this senteace + the preceding. Bat it becomes meapingless in the first passage, if 
we suppose that cha Subandiu® ia the correct reading, I have, therefore, no doubt that 
Vasubandiu® represents the correct reading. And as Sabandbu, being a Brahmanic poet, was 
better known to the seribes than the Buddhist monk Vasubandha and as the form of the 
letter v is even to this day found. extremely similar to that of cA in old MSS., it is perfectly 
intelligible how Vambandiu? came to be written cha Subandhu®. There is another consider- 
ation also which supports the reading Vasubandhu® and not cha Subandhu®. In the tenth of 
the prefatory verses of the Vileavadattd, Subandha wails that on the death of Vikramaditya, love or 
poetry was gone. Bat he speaks of Vikramiditys in such a way as to clearly ahow that the former 
was never a contemporary of the latter bat that the latter was 50 much prior to the former that he 
had come to be looked upon as the traditional patron of poeta. The wail is exactly like that which 
wag giren expression to by much later poets. This, on the contrary, is strong evidence, in my opinion, 
for putting Subandha not earlier than A. 0. 500, dc, at least > hondred years later than 


Chandragupts 11, if we suppose with Dr. Bhandarkar and othera that he was the traditional 
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1 therefore firmly believe that VasudandAw? and not cha सुतवतरतकः must be the 
correct reading, And the objection that ‘a Buddhist monk would not accept office ” can very well 
be answered by saying with Dr. Hoernle that the term afciirya does not necessarily refer to the 
ministerial office but may simply mean “ companionship” or “ friendship, ” 

Iu this connection 1६ is important to read the following, which bas been gleaned by 
17. Takakusa from Paransirtha’a Life of Forubundhu.—" King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 
North India, was first a patron of the Simkhya School, but afterwards a patron of the Buddhism 
en account of Vasubandhu’s success in religions activity. He sent his Crown Prince (Bailiditya) 
to Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism, and the queen too became one of his disciples. When le came 
to the throne, king Baladitya, in conjunction with his Queen-mother, invited Vasubandhu to 
Ayodhya and favoared him with special patronage,"* Now, who were this Vikramaditya and his 
Crown Prince Baliditya? Dr. Takakasu takes Vikramaditya to refer to Skandagupta, and says 
simply that Biliditya was his successor, whosoever be may be. Mr. V. A. Smith identifies them 
with Skandagupte and his nephew Baladitys, known as Narasimhagupta from the Dlitari seal, thus 
setting aside the distinct statement of Paramartha that Baliditya was the eon and not nephew of 
Vikramiditya.? Prof. Pathak agrees with both Dr. Takakusn and Mr. Smith in taking this 
Vikramaditya to be Skandagupta bot regards Baliditya whom he, like the latter, identifies 
with Narasimhagupta, os the immediate suecessor of Skandagupta, setting aside Poragupta, father 
of Narasimbagopta mentioned in the Bhitari seal, I think it is not justifiable to accept Paramartha's 
testimony only partially, or to frame any theory contrary to the evidence of the Bhitari seal, In 
my opinion, the Vikramiditya [पवस्ते to by Paramartha can be no other than Chandragupta II. 
Srandagupta was not the only Gupta prince who bore the title of Vikramaditya, Chandragupta II 
215५ was stylel Vikramaditya. And that he is the Vikramaditya referred to by Paramirtha 
is readered certain by the hemistich quoted by Vimana and the note appended to it by him, For 
Vinwon distinctly gives us to understand that the patron of Vasubandhu was a gon of Chandra- 
gupta, Thos we require a king, who, according to Vamana, was Chandragupta, and, according to 
Parapirtha, Vikramiditya, Chlandragupta [ only can snewer to this deseription, as he is 
Chandragupta and had, we know, the title Vikramaditya, Any other conclusion would Jead us to 
confasion as Prof, Prthak’s, Iam afraid, does. For, following Dr. Takakuso in taking Vikramiidi- 
tya to be Skandagupta, lie acoepta Vasnbandhu’s date, riz., a, 0. 420-50), proposed by the former 
and yet says with Vimana that the son of Chandragapcta, who is represented to have just ascended 
the throne and who according to him is Kumiragupta, was alao the patron of Vasubandla, Kumiara- 
gupta, we know from the Bilsad inseription? must have come to the throne not later than ५, ४. 
90 = ^. 7, 414, the date of this inscription, jc. Vasubandbo had distingnished himself os 8 literate 
six years earlier than a, ०, 420, the date of his birth, according to Dr, Takakusa, which Prof. Pathak 
accepts, ‘The conclusion, in my opinion, ia therefore irresistible that the Vikramaditya mentioned by 
Paramirtha ia Chandragupta [[, and not Skandagupta, And the question now arises: who was the 
son of this Chandragnpta-Vikramiditya, who has been referred to as Balidityn by Paramartha? Can 
it be Chandraprakisa ? After having seen that he is of the Gupta family it will not be difficult to 
reject each a supposition. Knowing az we do what the names of the imperial Guptas were like, 
it is inconceivable that Chandraprakiéa could have been the proper namie of any Gapta sovereign, 
Can it then be Kamiragupta ? This question, I am afraid, cannot satisfactorily and with certainty 
be answered. Hut I think he was probably not Kumiragupta, For he is already known to us aa 
Mahendrfditya and cannot in all likelihood be Baliditya, Who can this Baliditya then be? In this 
connection it is worth while to turn our attention to certain inscribed elay seala, which the late 

१ Jour, B, As. Society, for 1905, p, 44, 9 Early History of India, pp. 292-3. 

9 Corpya Inscriptionum Ind. :arwm, Vol. fii, p. 42 2. 





Janvary, 192.) WHO IS THE PATRON OF VASUBANDHU ? a 
Dr. Bloch discovered during his excavations at Basarh, the ancient Vaisali, nearly eleven years 
ago.4 The most important of these seals beara the following inscription :— 

(1) Mahdrdjidhirdja Sri-Chandragupta- 
(2) कमं Mahdrdja-srt-Gorindagupta- 
(3) métd Mahddert irt-Dhru- 

(4) लवकर, 

Here the great queen Dhruvasviminl is mentioned ag the wife of the Mahirdjidhirdja 
Chandragupta and mother of the Mahdrdja Govindagupta, ‘The names Chandragupta and Dhrura- 
svununi cre an anmistakable indication of their being Chandragupta If and his wife Dhruvadevi, 
whose nameg we find mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. As the names of both Chandragupta 
and his son Govindagupta ste mentioned in the seal, both must be supposed to be living st that 
time if the seal is to be supposed to have any significauce. Every queen belonging to a dynasty jn 
power is the wife of one king and mother of another, and there is nothing special in the fact if both 
did not live and were not kings at one and the same time. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Chandragapta and Govindagupta were both living when the seal of Dhravasvamint was 
impressed on the clay piece. Chandragupta, aa he is called MohAdr ijfidhirija, was, of course, the 
paramount sovereign, and Govindagapta was holding some province चतह him, probably the 
district abont Basarh, as the title Mahérdja shows, But let us ,..vceed a step further and ask why, 
if Kaméragupta was also a son of Chandragupta and Dhruyadevi, his name is omitted and that of 
Govindagupta alone mentioned. The name of che latier only is specified because I think he was 
Fuvardja. For in the seal of a queen it is natural to eapect the names of her husband the king and 
her son who is heir-apparent to the chrone. 

Now, it ia worthy of note that none of the seals found at Basarh speak of any place or district 
except Waisili and Tirabhakhti, the district of which Vaisall was the headquarters, It is 
therefore difficult to avoid the conclasion that the seals were not attached to letters come from 
outside Basarh, whatever Dr, Bloch has anid to the contrary, Again, if they had really come from 
other districts, they would not have been all found together in one room,as was actnally the case, 
but would have come to light in the different parts excavated, I euspect that the place where the 
seals wore found was that of a potter who was, perhaps, the only person entrusted in Vaisalf for 
preparing seals, When these seals were prepared, he must have naturally caught hold of some stray 
pieces of clay and impressed them with the seals to test them, This explains, I think, why some 
clay pieces have more than one seal impressed on them, which are apparently unconnected with one 
another, That this place belonged to some potter, receives confirmation from the fact that “ the seals 
were found mixed up with fragments of pottery.” I have, therefore, no doubt that the seals bere 
found all belonged to officials and private individuals connected with and residing in Vaisali. 
Som of the seals of the former clase have the following on them: Sri-Fuvardja-bhattdruke- 
padiyatumdrdin ilty-dldikaranasya—" OF the office of the Kumaramitya of His Highness the 
Crown Prince” and (2) Yurerijq-bhattGreka-padiya-tal-ddhtkaranasya—" Of the Military office 
of His Highness the Crowa Prince.” This shows that the district of Tirabhukti with Vaisall as its 
capital, was held by the Crown Prince during the reigo of Chandragupta 11, to whose time all the 
seals belong, as Dr. Bloch rightly रण चल, This aleo is quite in keeping with the supposition 
made sbove that Govindagupta’s name is mentioned in his mother's seal also, because he was the 
ruler of the province round abont Basarh, All things considered, Govindagupta appears to be the 
Chandragupta-tanaya alluded to in the verse quoted by Vamana and also the Biladitya, son of 
Vikramiiditya (Chandragupta 11), mentioned by Paramartha. 

The latest date for Chandragapta II is ०४. ५३= ५.9. 411, supplied by a Banchi inscription, and 
the earliest date for Komiéragupte is, aa stated abore, a.p. 414. Govindagupta-Biliditya has, 
therefore, to be placed between a.o. 411-14. It ia difficult to say why be had such a short reign 
He may have been ousted by his brother Kaméragnpta or he may have died a nataral death and 
without any heir. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR IN SANSERIT. 
EY PROF. V. 8. GHATE, M.A, POONA, 

‘Two treatises bearing the name of Pérasi-prakdia have been already noticed, One is 
the Pdrasi-prakdsx of Wedaigariya dealing with astrological topics, such as the methods for 
converting Hindu into Mahumedan dates and vice vered. The book ia apparently intended for 
astrologers knuwing Sanskrit but not Persian. It is dated 1565 Saka = +... 1645, and was 
written to please the then Moghal Emperor Shah Jahin.' 

Another book of the same name but by a different authcr deals with Piirasi words explained in 
Sanskrit. The author is Viliiri-Sri-Kishne-dase-Miera, who wrote the work for the Moghul 
Emperor Akbar. The same author wrote another treatise bearing the same name, but dealing with 
the grammar of the Persian langnage.’ The colophon at the end of the M&S. rons thos: — 

Iti Sri-mahi-mahendra-irimad-Akabara-Sdha-karite Viddri-gri-AXvishna-disa-trite Parasika- 
bhdshdydh Prakéie krit-prakaranomh samd@pfam. The sawe colophon with the different names of 
the prakeranas or chapters is found at the end of the corresponding chapters in the work, except at 
the end of the chapters on Indeclinables, where we have = = = = = = . tbhéri-krite Dama 
ddsavirachite . . . - + Which most be very probably the scribe's mistake. Krite dama is 
very probably Krishna. 

That this Akbar, for whom the work was written, cannot be any other than the great emperor, 
follows from the fact that he was reputed to have encouraged Sanskrit learning and Sanskrit 
Pandits, and in his reign many translations of Sanskrit works into Persian were made ; while nothing 
like this is known regarding the second Akbar, one of the nominal emperors succeeding to the throne 
after the death of Aurangzeb. ‘The point is, however, quite settled by the date of the MS. I have 
before me, which is Samvat 1852 or ap. 1717; whereas Akbar II ruled from ap. 1806 to 
4.5, 1837.4 The same is confirmed by the following internal evidence. On page 7 of the MS, in 
the chapter on Syntax, the author gives two j[lustrations-—2’ Hazarate Sdhe Joldluddin dasta-gira 
Sara merd dar dinadunid (Ob, Akbarshah, the glory of religion, be the supporter of my hand, here 
and in the next world). A few lines below, we have Sita Jaldluddin azaddlatikiud Kaliyugard 
Sutyayuga Karda (King Akbar, the glory of religion, tarned the Kali-yuga into the Satya-yuga, by 
the force of his justice). Now, here, the anthor mast be referring to the emperor by whom he was 
asked to write the work ; and the title Jaljladdin or the glory of religion has been applied to none 
but the great Akbar, who was conspicaons by his toleration of all religiuns and sects.5 = 

This work is evidently written for the nse of Sanskrit Pandita not knowing Persian. It sims 
at enabling the Pandit of the day to have some elementary koowledge of the language jost sufficient 
for the purpose of ordinary conversation and other practical purposes. This is quite clear from the 
cursory and slipshod manner of dealing with the different topica and the choice of instances from 
words of everyday use. The suthor being himself a Sanekrit Pandit and writing for men of the same 
class, makes use of the technical terms of Sanskrit grammar, not employing even a single Persian 
term, He remarks to the same effect just at the beginning of the work—* ng चव ewhjid—grahahy 
kvachid-apekshayd samekrita-sanytayd eva kdrya-viddhervakshyamduatedt,’ (No technical terms 


a Boo Dv. Bhandarkar’ Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS., for 1882-83 The MS. is, ut present, la the 
Decoan College Collection of MSS. ava bert १ 
9 Bee Dr. Peterson's Report for 184-86. The MS. is preserved in the temple of Santiniths, Camba 
2 MS. of this I have tly secared from Mr. M त क 
~ A 0 vo reconily secared from Mr. Gopal Moreshwar sali of Poona, on which my 
+ Geo ए. 829 of The Mahommedan Lynartis, by 5. Lanepoole, 
+ Gee Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 535; aleo Blochmann's dint Abbari, Vol.i,p.183. Thie reference Ic 
to Prof. Shaikh of the Dekkan College, to whom T am aleo indebted for the ब of aovoral 16741 mat te 
* The frat leaf of the MS. bas on ite blank side a title: in Persian obaracters—' Sarphranaho phdrasht 
prak@ia," (A light of Persian accidence and syntaz,) ; a a ~ ~ 
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are required to be understood here, as our purpose is served, where necessary, by the Sanskrit 
technical terms.) The author is not content with showing his Sanskritism in this respect only, In 
the main arrangement of the subject, also, he follows the order of Sanskrit grammar (as we have 
it, for instance, in Bhattojt Dikehit’s Siddhénta-Laumud?), Thos the first topic fs the कवक, 
which he hag disposed of, with one remark. Na saivihe ‘kdryank Pérasika-bhdshdydicha, which is 
followed by arthdt Prakrityd tishthati iti prakriti-sandhirera atra Salavdn, all this meaning that 
there is no samdAt, as such, in the Persian Inngaage. or in other words, the hiatus prevails. As for 
witarga-saindh¢, the author remarks that there is nothing like risarga in the language, 

Two points are noteworthy as regards the method of treatment. First, the author imitates 
Sanakrit writers in first giving very short statements corresponding to siifras or aphorisms and next 
their full explanations followed by illustrations, Thus, in the chapter on declension, while 
explaining the form of the nominative ploral, the author proceeds thus : Gphidth jas iti sthite “ jaso 
+ Pérasika-iabdat parasya jaso h4-A.ledo bhaceti 4112644. (We have the noun aphids ‘the son" 
+ the termination jas; then the rale is «Ad takes the place of jar’; i, after a noun in the 
Persian language, Ad is substituted for jas. Thos the form of the nominative plural of aphid 
is dpAiaébAd,) 

The second point to be noted is that the author, all through the work, takes the Sanskrit 
language as the basis, as it were, and attempts to derive everything Persian therefrom. Thus, ss 
the illnstration above shows, the author would not give all the terminations of declension in the 
Persian language and say that a noun is thos declined, bat he takes his stand on the Sanskrrit 
termination jas, and says in Sanskrit technical terms that Ad is substituted for jas. This procedure 
he fullows everywhere, and though in some cases ridiculous, it becomes very interesting and 
instructive in certain eases, where a striking analogy between the two languages is easily marked. 
Thus, for instance, in the chapter on numerals, the suthor says: “ ekasya yaka,"” eka-dabdasya 
yaks itt ddeto bhava Pdrasthka-bhéshdydn (io Persian, yaka is substituted for eka). So also, for 
dei (two), we have dil; for हनं (three), se ( perhaps analogous to fisri ); for chatur (four), eAdAar or 
ehdr (which is exactly the Marat'i word for four) ; for paichan (five) pany ; for shash (six) das; for 
‘aptan (seven) Aaphia ; for ashtan (eight) Aasta ; for napgn (nine) चार; and so on 

After having disposed of the sauidAi, as anid above, the author deals with the following topics 
in order: nomoerals (atkhyd-prakarana), declension of nouns (sabda-prakarana), indeclinables 
(avyaye-pratarana). After this, he remarks, Parasika-bhashdydih ari-pratyayd na drisyante 
(im Persian, there are no terminations to form feminines). Then he proceeds to syntax (kéraka- 
prakerana), in which he illustrates the various meanings of the cases, In connection with 
the Instrumental Case, he remarks: Pdrastka-bhdshdydsh kartarg trifiyd na drigyate | anulta- 
karturabhded¢ | ukts hkartari prathamd eibAaktirera bharat; (in Persian, we never have the 
Instromental used to denote the agent, as the agent or doer of the action is never indirectly 
expressed ; and as for the directly expressed agent, the nominative is always used). And to tho 
fame effect we find the remark made towards the end of the same chapter, ‘Pdragike karmani 
dhhydta-pratyayo na drijyate’ (no verbal termination of the Passive is met with in Persian). 

Next comes the chapter on compounds, which he mentions to be six, jv, Aryayibhidra, 
Tatpurusha, Deandoa, Bahuvrthi, Karmadhdraya, and Drigu. In Persian, as in Sanskrit 
compound ‘words, case-terminations are omitted Thus, * dtbariihard hukum=hukumeakbarjah’ 
(Akbar's order), Here also the dissolations of the Compounds are given in Sanskrit Thus, 
bad feal yasya sa bad-feal duh-karmd 14४ arthah (one whose actions are bad). Bo also nek-amal 
means ‘one whose actions are good.’ No Deandra (copalative) compound as such is met with in 
Persian, An instance of the Avyayibhdea compound is Jdyebemagas = (Sanskrit) nir makthikau, 
which means ‘a place withont even a fiy,” 
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Then comes the chapter on Tad-dhita or say mize whence otme nets mt} suffixes, wherein we come across many 
interesting words, The author begina thas :— ‘Apatyeziddah | ndmnah apatydrthe sfidah pratyay? 
bh १९०४ Pérasika-bhdshiydm | adhasya apatyain Saha-eddah (the termination sideh is added 
to nouns, to denote # Son. Thus 4 12425 = # son of the emparor). The termination ff is 
added in the sense of ‘born therein’: thas we hare, Kabult, Gandhdri, Rimi, Arabi, Pheraagi, 
Chint, Hindustdnt, and 89 on. The same termination is also added in the sense of ‘following the 
religion laid down by '; thas we have Mahammadi (= Mehammadena prayukto dharmo asya itt), 
ण्व (following the relgion of Daud or David), Iedyt ((rom tsi = Jesus), Miiadyi (from 
Misi = Moses), and soon. The termination rdn is added in the sense of‘ the protector of’; thus, 
jilaran (slephant-keeper). gdvardn (a cow-herd), 6049८45 (a garden-keeper). Many more suffixes 
are mentioned with illustrations and their Sanskrit equivalents, but, for want of space, I must be 
content with mentioning only a few more interesting words, Thos, danisg-mand (learaed), 
hunar-mand (accomplished), gil-i (earthen), kAds-t (dusty), édd-i (windy, ef. Bk. Vata), &han-i 
(of iron), chol-f (wooden), jamal ait (minerals), nabdd-dt (vegetables), haivdn-dt (animals), ser—gar 
(goldsmith), dhan-gar (iron-smith), sabzt-faros (vegetable-seller), kohdn-faros (one who sells 
snidles), saaga-tards (one who works in stone), /ut-tards (one who makes idols), sanddk-chah (> 
small box), deg-chah (a amall cooking pot), sana—k (a contemptible woman),’ rind-& (a contempti- 
ble fellow), derafar (later)," sfid-tar (sooner), Khut-tar (more beautifal), muldyam-far (softer), 
rubul-tar (lighter)? The chapter is closed with the remark yuthd-darsanan T adihita-pratyaydh 
vidheydh (the secondary suffixes are to be made nse of, as they are met with), 

Then comes the chapter on verbs, There is no dual number in Persian, days the author, 45 
already remarked by him in connection with nouns. There is no Atmanepada also. Here, also, 
he gives the Sanskrit terminations, fip, ants, ९८, j and then says that these are changed to the 
corresponding tarminationa in Persian. So also with. regard to the roots. He first mentions the 
Sanskrit root and than remarks that it is changed to the corresponding root in Persian. Thus, 
bhid-dhdtoh éavad iti ddeio bhavats rartaminddaw ribhaktaw paratah (bhd is changed to savad, when 
followed by the terminations ‘of the present tense, etc.). In giving the Persian equivalents for 
Sanskrit roots, the author has sometimes not been very careful. Thus he gives Persian 411, 
for Sanskrit pd; but I think it more corresponds to Sanskrit @-cham in form as well as 
in meaning. So also nisinad more corresponds to ni-ahid than to upa-visa, whose equivalent it is 
stated to be by the author. In one place, the author hascommitted a grammatical blunder which would 
not have us eatertain a bigh opinion of his knowledge of Sanskrit. Persian gupht is the equivalent 
for Sanskrit ori, ‘Then explaining the futare form, he says, kidhad-gupht bravishyoti iti arthah, 
forgetting that brovishyati is wot allowed by Sanskrit grammar, In some cases the resemblance 
between Sanskrit and Persian roots bearing the same sense, is interesting. Thus :— 


@k. uh = Per, ltd 84.60 = Per, khorad 
Sk. grah Per. yirad «= Sk. @-gd = Per. dyad 
= Per. mirad 


Sk, chi Per, chinad Sk. krisha = Per. kasha 
Sk. bandh = Per. banded Sk, ‘ap = Per. tdbad, and some more, 

In this chapter on verbs, the suthor has given # long list of roots with their forme in the 
different tenges, and here, too, the principle which has guided him in the choice of roots is practical 
utility. One point to be noted in this connection is that the prefix of the present tense is always 
given by the author to be me instead of mi; thas we have medarad, megiriatand, etc.; mf is 
the older and more Persian way j while me is more Indian; and this is aa we should expect in ६४९ - 
cage of the writer of this book व्य of the writer of this book. 

+ Of, the Banakrit suffix, kein a 


Sk. ras = Per. bdsad Sk. mri 





# Cf, Sanskrit ' rubhage-tere, ° 
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The next and the last chapter deals with Arif or primary suffixes. Thoa, the termination ah 
(ahaa stated in the sdtra by the author) is added to roots te form nouns denoting agent, 
Thus:—Per. kunandah = Sk. kartd (doer), Per, Sinvandah = 8k. érotd (one who hears), and so 
on. 8o also we hare, fdam-khor (ddamrd mekhorad = one who cats men, /.¢., 
demon), Aaldl-khor (lit, one who ents what is lawfally obtained), Aardm-khor (lit, one who 
earns his livelihood by unlawful means), and 80 on, The chapter and the treatise are 
closed with the remark, yathddarsanai prot yay-dgama-ddesa-vorta-rikdra-ndsa-riparyaya-evbhdshi- 
vidhayah sani(?ssakhyd) sabd deyaya-hdraka-samdsa-taddhit-dthyita-triteu yathitkdmank kalpaniydh, 
which means that suffixes, augments, substitates, and other changes are to be understood 
everywhere, ns they are met with in the language. 


DAKSHINI PANDITS AT BENARES. 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYTAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, अ. A., C.LE,, CALOUTTA. 

Bewanes is in Northern India, yet the Pandits ofthe South have the greatest influence 
there, and this influence they sre not only exerting at the present moment bot have exerted for 
centuries past. Benares 18 the home of Kananjiyi and Sarbariya Brabmans bot their inflacace 
in the city and its environe does not count for much in matters relating to religion and colture. 
This appears to be rather strange and the riddle quite worth solution, 

Ii anyone examines the manuscripts available at Benares,—and these count by thousands and 

tens of thousands,—he will be strack not only by the enormous quantity of modern Sanskrit 
literature but also by the fact that most of this was written at Benares, and by Pandits from the 
South, specially by a few distinguished families of Mahirishtra Brahmans. 
Sanskrit literatare for the last four centuries in all provinces of India with the exception of 
Bengal and Eastern India, which have a history of their own, ‘The great Pandit, who 
infused southern ideals at Benares in all matters relating to Hindu life and Hindu religion 
in preference to northern ideals current in Kanauj, Kast, Mithila and Bengal, was Niriyan 
Bhatta, an intellectual giant who not only wrotaa vast numberof Sanskrit works but organised 
the colony of Southern Brahmans at Benares, travelled far and wide and founded a family of 
Pandits who hold their pre-eminence even up to the present moment. An authentic history of 
Bhatta Nardyana’s family ts likely to clear much of the obscurity in which the history of Banskrit 
literature during the Muhammadan period is now involved, Rao Sahib Visyanith Nariyan 
Mandalik has done 9 great service by publishing in his edition of the Pyaralhdra-mayitha a genea- 
logy of this family. But genealogy is not history, and it is well known that historical works are 
very rare in India, Though histories are rare biographies of historical persons rarer, and 
biographies of scholars rarer still, In the present sees we have got o history of this family written 
by a distinguished member of the family themselves. The work is entitled Gédhiramsdnucharitam 
and the author is Samkara Bhatta, the second son of Niriyana Bhatts and s man as distinguished 
in learning aa his father. By the courtesy and good offices of my late lameated colleague Mahia- 
mahopadhyiya Goévinds Sastri of Benares, I have 9 copy of that work made for me. The first leaf 
is missing and the work comes abruptly to an end. It is foll of insevuracies and omissions, The 
abrupt closing does not detract much from its historical value, for in the last chapters, Samkara 
was indulging in grief over the loss of a promising nephew, but the loss of the first leaf is 9 serious 
one as it prevents our seeing the real founder of the family. ॥ 

But" this loss has to a certain extent been made up by Mindalik, who says in his Upsdghdta :— 

aftaq ferret ऽगस्स्यदवासी त्‌ स नगोविन्वः 
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Mindalik got this from कयोतिरटोनपद्धतिं by Ramakrishna, So Gévinda-Bhatts, belonging to the 
Gidhi or Viévamitra Gotra anda Rigvedi Brdbman studying Aévaliyana SdkA¢, was a Pandit 
well known in Southern India, but his fame did not spread in the North, We also note from 
Nirdyana’s commentary on Prittaratndtara written in a.p. 1545 that Gorvinda’s father was 
Aigadeva-Bhatta and hia father Nagapiéa, Govinda flonrished about the middle of the 15th 
centary when the Bahmanie were fighting hard with the Hindu empire of Vidyfinagara( Vijayanagar), 
Bat his son Ramesvara flonrished in troubled times. The Bahmani empire came to an end and 
was parcelled into five different anltanates during the eighties of the century. Ramedvara was o 
young man then, jast finishing his education, The second leal of the Gadhiramsinucharifa opens 
with a panegyric on Ramedvara Bha{ta, He was handsome in appearance, bold in speech, patient, 
pious, charitable, affeble, and very learned. He was strong in Mimdqsd, in Grammar, in Logic, 
and in Philosophy. He wrote a poem entitled Rdmakulihala in order to eclipse the fame of 
Sribarsha’s Vaishadha, The book has not yet been found. Aafrecht does not speak of any other 
work by Rimedvara, But Rimedvara hada nomber of very distinguished pupils of whom I will 
speak later on. He scems to have written other works as hinted in an ०8, 075 passage in 
Gddhiraméidnicharita after speaking of Rdmakufidhala, The passage is given in exactly this form 
in My Manuscript :— 
लास्पर्यस्य च ead निदिखिलुषिधाना यङालोकने मौनः त॒ कतः क्रियारकीन सरा चायो ऽवि चांदोलनं |) ye 
A great opportunity presented iteelf to Ramedvara in early life, of teaching the various Ndefras, 
There was in hie neighbourhood a learned Sadinydat who taught many papils. His name was 
Sri-Krishnisrama, But he waa raised to the dignity of the mahant or the head of the monastic 
establishment to which he belonged. His multifarious duties now interfered with the study of his 
pupils, and they flocked to Rimeévara for their education, at Pratishthina or Paithan on the 
Godivari. Risaeévara’s College on the sacred river, the poet says, looked like a camp of Rama ; 
for the poot throughout speaks of Ramesvara 9३ 80 incarnation of Rima. Ramesvara was very 
strict in his observances of caste roles, He introduced the Riémamasra in Brahmanic worship, 
His influence increasel in the country and the Sultan ol the newly formed Nizam Shahi Domi- 
nions was anxions to secure him to his side by granting him rights, privileges, and other favours. 
Learned Pandits always claimed the power of working miracles, and the claim was accepted not 
, only by Hindus bat often also by Maobammadans. Zafar Malik was at this time an influential officer 
in the Almednagar State, and his influence was the greatest in the district of Pratishj)ioa. One 
of bia youthfal sons was suddenly smitten with leprosy. Medical aid of all sorts was invoked, bat 
was of noarail, The young man was seriogsly thinking of committing suicide bya fall from a 
height when some one advised himto take the broken victuals of Ramedvara. Rimedvara was at 
first very unwilling to offer him sach things without a command from the High; but that command 
coon came in the form of adream, Ramesvara made the young Muhammadan observe Hindu 
regulations and gave him what was considered a medicine, The young man recovered and the fame 
of Rimesvara was at its height. Nizam Shah wrote onder his golden seal a letter to Ramesvara, 
inviting him to court, The messenger arrived af Pratishthana and Ramedvara though anwilling, 
at last consented to go, But the result of the interview is not given, But the fact that he did 
go appeara from a description of his journey to Kolhapur in order to worship the great goddess 
Mahi-Lakshmj. Qn his way he had 8 great adventare with the ghost of a learned 8150730, whom 
be subdued and who escorted him to Kolhapor, the condition being that Rameivara would burn 
9 blanket belonging to the ghost and the ghost would become his son. The pilgrimage to Kolhi pur 
bring over, Ramedvara journeyed to Vidyinagar, then under the role of the famons Krishnaraya. 
Himesvara lived at the houseof Krishna-Bhatta on fat saf,o clase friend of bis and 8 spiritual gnide 
of the Raji. The Raja bearing from all sides of the learning of Rimesvara was anxious to make 
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# gilt of elephants, horses, etc., to him, but Ramesvara knew that 2 gift of elephants and horses is 
not allowed in Sastras, Unwilling to accept it, he left the place one fine morning for a pilgrim. 
age to Dvarakié, On the way a son was born to him in the month of Chaitra in the Saka year 
1435, ४ <, March 1514. This boy: later on became famous “as Nariyana-Bhatta. Ramedvara 
lived for four years. at Dviraka, teaching Mahdbhéehya and Suresearacértika, Then he came 
back to Pratishthina where he was given a great oration, He lived there for four years and ther 
left it for good for Kast. A second son Sridhara was born on the way and a third at Benares 

All the three wera married at Benares. Ramesvara was advanced in }.are when Niiriyana 
was born; so when he came to Benares, he was a pretty old man, 

His principal students were :— 

(1) Ananta Bhatta, CAitéala of Konkan, - 

(ii) Damodara Saragvati, 

(11) Midhava Sarasvati, 

The last two were great travellers and great teachers, Madhava was the teacher of Madbusi- 
dana Sarasvati. 

(4१) Mabeta Thakkar, an inhabitant of Tirhoot or Mithilé, wrote a commentary on 
Pakshadharamigra’s works entitled Pattra-chintdmany-diks-tar-pana He is the founder of the 
present Darbhanga Raj family, It is ssid that he got the Raj as a gift from the last king of Mithila 
belonging to the Brahman dynasty of which the firat king was Kimesa, The grant is said to have 
been contirmed by Sher Shah and Akbar. A. letter written by Mabeia Thakkur to Tarkike 
Chidamani, which is another name of Raghunatha Siromani, is to be found in a copy of Fasrasrata 
siddhénta, composed at Nadia in ap. 1529 now deposited {7 the library of the Asiatic Soviety of 
Bengal. His mother was Dbira, his father was Chandrapati, and his elder brothers were Mahadeva 
Bhagiratha, and Dimodara. He was the leading spirit of Mithila in the 1Gth centary. 

(१) Govinda Dvivedi of Gujarat. Hoe studied the Mahdbhdshya along with Sridhara, second son 
of the teacher, 

(vi), (vii) Acharya Bhaffa Tulast and Vidvanatha Talast. Both became tonchers of Fudiinéa, 
19 Southern India, | 

(viii) Sankara Misra Sarma of Kanagj. Commental upon the Gila-(Fovinda at the 
request-of Salinatha, perhaps another commentator, Tie commentary was entithed Rusamanyari, 
(See Aufrecht's Cat, Cat.) 

Besides these, Rimesvara had stadents from Dravida, Gurjara, Kanyakubja, Western India, 
Milava, एम, Mithili,, Himalayan regions, Karaita, Utkala, Kaumkana, Ganda, Andhra, 
Mathora, Kamariipa, and other parts of India. 

Ramesvara died in good old age and hia wife became a Sati. 

Nirayaga-Bhatta had now become a great teacher, J learned all. the Sdstras :—Nputi, 
Smnti, and the six Daresangs from 018 futher, He wrote the T'risthali-Setu for the condnet. of 
worship in the three places of pilgrimage: Gaya, Kasi, and Prayfiga, He held constant disputa- 
tions with the Pandits of Eastern India on points of religions interest, and he was always suc- 
cessful in sapporting the ideas of Southern India; An instance jx gi¥ea in the manuscript -— 

यश्वाक्तरश्वरसमीरितिपक्एयं Mare TTT यां ॥ पराच्यैर्दिवादनाने शं यतिधा 
मासं भौडाकिणात्यमतरमा जततां निनाय ॥ १३ |) 

At a Sréddia coremony at Dehli in the house of Todar Mal, he +worsted in disputation all 
the Pandits of Gauda ond Mithili with Vidyanivasa at their head. Todar Mal was ५ patron 
of Sanskrit literature, having ecnused excellent compilations in Smartt, Jyotiaka, Vaidyaka, and 
other Sdafras. He was long the Subaldar of Bengal, It is not unnatural, therefore, that he 
should invite Bengal Pandits at a Srdddha, Vidyanivisa was then the lending Pandit at Navadvipa, 
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He was a Banerji. His father Vilyd-vachaspati is described as one whose feet were constantly 
rubbed by the crown jewels of Rajis. Vidydnivdsas sons were all well-known Pandits. His 
second son was the suthor of Bhiishd-parichchheda, a atundard work of Nydya all over India. 
His third son was in high favour with Bhava 8718, the son of Man Simba of Amber, Even Vidyi- 
nivasa had to yield his palm to Bhatta Nariyane and the point at dispute was one of vital 
importance to modern Brahmanism, The anctent Rishis declare that at the performance of 
a Sri@idha, live Brihmans are to be fed with the cooked food offered to the manes. Bengal holds 
that this is impossible in the Kaliyoga as there are no Brahmans worthy to feed. And go they 
feed symbolical Brahmags (Brabmans made of tusd—grass), The southern people hold that the 
injunctions of the Sastras should be respected, aod live Brahmans are to be fed. 

Among his principal students were :— 

Brahmendra Sarasvati and Narayana Sarasvati. The first presented an address to Vidyanidhi 
Kavindra (of whom later on), about 1040. The latier wrote many Veddnta works about the end of 
the 16th gentary (See Cat Cat). 

Nariyana wrote two great works on Smriti. One 18 Dherma-Pracrifii, currenst in Southern 
India, and the other, Prayogaratna, current in Northern India. He wrote a commentary on Vrit- 
faraindkara in 1545 (see Ind, Of, Cat., pages 303-4) and not in 1680,a3 Anfrechtsays. He wrote 
an independent work on prosody entitled Vrittaratadcali and also a Prakyita Viprili of AbMujigna 
Sdkuntala, Besides these already mentioned, Cat. Cat. registers 28 other works, some of which 
are aondoubtedly parts of Tristhali-setu and Prayogaratna, Among these are Mimdvied works 
s commentary on Sastra-Dipikd and Kérikas on Midhavichirya's Adlanirnaya. He wrote on 
a variety of topics in Smritt, such as consecration of gardens, tanks, wells, ete. phallic em- 
blems of Siva, images of gods, and so forth, 

Asa Grikastha he seems to have been peculiarly averse to the renunciation of the workl, 
Though «teacher of Veldnta, he often had disputations with celebrated monks. He is said to 
have defeated in arguments, Nrsimbisrama, the writer of so many Vedénta works, Upendrisrama 
who was universally regarded as the first man of his time, and even Madhnsidan Sarasvati, 
whose fame rests on his successful assailment of the Naiyfiyikas. Pandits all over India looked 
ठ him as their patron, and he spared neither money bor pains to help them, This position 
was held for 9 long time by bis son Sahkara and after Safikara, by Vidyinidini Kavindra, 
Tradition says that he often worked miracles. Once upon a time, there was a severe drought 
in India, and at the request of the Great Moghul he brought down rain in twenty-four hours. 
The Great Moghul pleased with his wonderfal powers granted him permission to re-erect the 
temple of Viévesara at Benares destroyed about 100 years before, The spacions and beantifally 
ornamented temple destroyed by Aurangzib’s Subahdar about 1670 and converted into a mosque 
is pointed out as the temple erected by Bhatta-Nirfiyana, Mindalik supports this tradition, but 
the Gduhi-ramid Anucharita is silent on the point. ' 

Not only was he a volaminous writer, but he was a great collector of mannuseripts, Manu- 
scripts copied by him and copied ander his directions are often found in different libraries. He 
died at a ripe old age, leaving three sons well established in the world, and a number of grandsons, 
many of whom became /amous writers in the 17th centary. 

Nirdyana’s eldest son was Rimakrishos, who wrote Jivel-pifrile-nirnaya, Kiti-himddi- 
paddhati, Asvi-stuti-vy@khyidna (Gédhivoudnucharita), Jyotishfoma-padahati (Mandalik), Ananda, 
rrat-odydpana-prayoga, Mésika-irdddha-nirnaya, Sivalinga-pratishthd-cidhi, Videtw-sdnti-prayoga 
and Rudra-sndna-paddhon (Aufrecht). His principal student was Trimalla Bhatts, He died at 
the age of 52, leaving three sons, Dinakara, Kamalikara, snd Lakslimana. His wife Umi died » 
pall. 
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The third son of तनक was Gorinda who died at the age of 48. He was very fond of 
his mother, whom he served all through life, following her shortly after her death. He left four 
sons :—Lakshmi Bhatta, Indra Bhatta, Rima Bhattaand Brahma Bhatfa, The second son of 
Nariyana Bhatta was Saikara Bhatta. His disciplea were :-— 

(7) Malliri Bhatta 

(i) Bhattoji Dikshita, the author of the SiddAdnéa-Kaumudi. He taught through 
(i) Kshiribdhirima 

(11) Abbayatkaras 

(1) Visvanitha Dante 

He wrote Dharm@degita-nirnayachandrifd, Mimdmsd-bélaprakdia, Vidhi-ras@yana-dishana 
Vratamayikha, Sdstra-dipikd-prakdia, Sarva-dharma-prakdia and Srdddhe-kalpa-adra, Of these 
Deaitanirsaya ia very well known. Saikara does not spesk mach of himself in his work. He 
simply says that in his old age he was very much distressed by the loss of a dear nephew of bis, 
The book as a matter of course dogs not record his death. That be was a very prominent figure at 
Benares is evidenced by Kavindrachandridayd. It calls him the head of the Pandit community of 
India and a great patron of learning, We do not know when he died,—we know from 
Prdyaschitta-mayikha of his son Nilakantha that he had four sons, Damodara, Nrisimha, 
Nilakaftha (allot whom he mentions in bis (रदत) and Raigandtha, Perhaps Raiganitha was 
dead when the book was written, 

Leaving the Gidhi family now to parsue their career of authorship with the greatest vigour in 
the seventeenth century, I now proceed to give an account of the man who wielded the greatest 
influence in Indin during the middle of the seventeenth century. This is Vidyanidhi Kavindra, He 
was # Sainydsi, but he was 8 very rich man. He a Bhanddri or treasurer named Krishna- 
Bhatta, Both the master and servant were good poets and men of the highest Hindu culture. 
They migrated from the banks of the Godavari, perbaps owing to the annexation of the remnant of 
Nizam Shahi dominions by the Great Moghul Shah Jehan, Kavindra is mentioned as wielding the 
highest influence after Bhatts Niiriyana and Saikara for the good not only of Pandits and 
Bribmans but of Hindus in general, Shah Jehan gave him the title of Sarvaridydémidhdna, So 
he isknown as Sarvaridydnidhdna-Kartndra-Sarasrati. He was a great collector of manuscripts. 
It is not known how many thonsands of manusecrips be collected, but all the manuscripts of his 
library bear in large, bold, and beautifal Devandgari character his signature Sarvaridydnidhdna- 
Katindra-Sarasalf. That signature is a guarantee for the correctness and accuracy of the 
mannscript. It is not known when and how the library was broken up, but the manuscripts of his 
library can now be procured in Benares, and they are preferred by all Pandits to other manuscripts, 

At that Hindus suffered great hardship owing to the exaction of a pilgrim tax [from all 
votaries that came to Benares and Prayiga, Kavindra, as the acknowledged head of the Pandits 
of Benores, was greatly moved by the hardship of his co-religionists, He journeyed to Agra with 3 
large following and proceeded to the Diwinam, anil there he pleaded the cause of the Hindu 
pilgrims with so much force of eloquence that all the noblemen of the:court from Irak, [त्कार 
Badakshan, Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmere, Panjab, and Sindh were struck with wonder. Shah 
Jehan and Dara Shikoh relented and abolished the tax, That was a day of great rejoicing 
throughout Hindu India, It was on thia occasion that the title of Sarracidgfaidhina was 
conferred apon him, When he came back to Benares with his new title and with the prestige of 
success, addresses poured upon him from all parts of India, About a hundred of these in Sanskrit 
wore collected together by his Bhagdirl, who also presented one with 35 verses; and two copies of 
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the collected addresses are to be found in the Asiatic Society's Library. The addresses are both in 
prose and poetry. Some are, long and some are very short. One of the most notable persons in 
presenting an address was Vidvanatha Tarkapatichinana, Another address was by Ganeéa of the 
Dharmadhikiri family of Benarea, Brahmendra Sarasvatl was another, Bhaiyi Bhatia was = 
fourth, Pandit Viredvara of Kiirmichala also presented an address 

These addresses set forth the excellences of Vidyinidhi, Some praise his liberality, some his 
eloquence, some his boldness, others again his deep knowledge of the Sdefras, One seta forth the 
various NSastras he had studied, and another the various acts of charity to which he contributed. 
The most touching of the addresses is that which was presented by the students at Benares who 
looked upon him as their Earthly Providence, 

After Bhatia Narayana, Saikera and Vidyinidhi, the man who exerted his influence all over 
India was Giga Bhatta or Visvesvara Bhatta. He came at a time when the Marathis were a fighting 
and rising nation. The political importance of the Marathia had its reflex influence on the colony 
of Pandits of the Mahirishtra country at Benarea. The Marathi peoples looked upon them as their 
law-givers and they also felt a pride in their being of the Maharashtra extraction. Gagi-Bhatta 
was the son of Dinakara Bhatta and grandson of Rimakrishna Bhatfs and great grandson of 
Nariyana Bhatja, His father and his uncles wrote many books specially in Smriti, His cousins, too, 
were writera of note, but he outdid them all, Hecompleted a series of Smrifi works, left unfinished 
by his father Dinakara Bhatta. He wrote a commentary on the Jaimini Sifras. Kumirila 
wrote his commentary on Sabara-Bhdshya, in verac, for one quarter of the first chapter only, Giga- 
Bhajfta contioned the work, and wrote s commentary in verse for the whole work. ‘This commen, 
tary is entitled Siedrkodaya. But Gigi Bhatta is not 59 moch known for his erodite works 
aa for the influence he exerted on Society, He it was who restored Sivaji the founder of Maritha 
greatnegs, to the Kehatriys caste and performed his di/iehela ceremony a4 an independent sovereign, 
Bivaji greatly revered him for his learning and piety. He it was who first raised the question of 
caste elevation, which at the present moment is exercising the minds of all Hindus, He had > 
loud voice and his eloquence was greatly admired. He was a Mimdmsaka of the first class and a 
great writer on Smriti. He wrote on Alaikdra and oven on Veddnta. 

His great successor was Nagoj! Bhatia, who lived to > great age and whose influence over 
the people of Benares was very great. There is no branch of Sanskrit literature in which he 
did not distinguish himself ag a commentator, His commentaries on workg of the Panini School 
of grammar are of the highest authority, He wrote on Alaikdra, He wrote on the Zirthas 
He wrote on “ifhi. He wrota on yoga. He wrote on Mimdowd, He-wrote on Rifmityana. He 
wrote on Sdmbthya. He wrote on Veddnta. He always encouraged students, ard stories of 
Nigojt’s encouragement of students may yet he heard in Beneres, Even at his old age he enjoyed 
life heartily and mixed with all classes of men. He died about the time when Benares came 
under British Protection by s vote of majority in the Governot-General’a Council about 1775, 
The Raja of Prat&pgarh in Oadh gave him his livelihood and he gratefally acknowledges his 
obligation to the Raji in the opening verse of every one of his works, 

His pupil and snccesso: was Vaidyanitha Payagugde, otherwise called Annam Bhatta, also a 
volominous writer on Vydékarana and Smriti, His commentary on the Fyovehdra-Khanda of 
Mitdkehard is still the standard work of the Benares School of Swrit/, and as such very mach 
sespected in the civil courts of British India, | 

In 1791 the Benares Sanskrit College was established and the Dakshini Brahmanas were its 
principal profeasora, Even at the present moment the Dakshio! element preponderates in the 
staff of that College, 
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_- Lhe seven Dakahigt families that ewayed the Ilinda Society at Benares during the last four 
hundred years are :-— | 

(i) The Sesha family—though they came from the Tailanga country they are to all intenta 
and purposes now Mahjrightra Brahmanas. 

(ii) The Dharm&dhikiri family which appears from the genealogy given by Mandalik to have 
come to Benares about the same time as the Gidhis, . 

(iu) The Gadhi or Bhatta family, of which Ramedvara came to Benares in 1522-and about 
whom and whose family something has been gaid in the first part of the paper, 
+न (iv) The Bhiredvaja family.—The founder of this family was 21304463. the son-in-law ot 
Vilakantha Bhatts, son of Saikara Bhatta. He was theanthor of Dinakari, the commentary on 
Siddidata-Muktdeali, Itis not known when they came to Benares, but since Mahideva’s time they 
always held a high position among the Paudits of Benares, the Inst representatives being 
Mahjmahopadbyiya Dimodara Sistri of the Benares and Mahimahopidhyiya Govinda Sistri of 





the Caleutta Sanskrit College. 


(१) The Payagande family, of which Vaidyanitha was the most prominent figure, 

(१६) Chaturdhara oF Ohowdhari family, which did mach in advancing the cause of Hinduism 
at Benarea, Nilakantha Chatordhara wrote « commentary on the whole of the MaldsAdrata, 

(vii) The Pontamker family —Mahideva of this family wrote « large commentary on 20975 - 
nands Siddhinta-vigiias, commentary on the Dydhiti, 

Tt would be interesting to collect all the Sanskrit works written by different members of 


these six families for the last four hundred years. 


They will be an extensive library—they will show the direction in which Hindu Society moved, 
and they will also incidentally give us much information about the political history of India 
from Hindo sources, which is not much available at the present day. | 








MISCELLANEA, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BHAKTI SCHOOL, 

(Tae following is a very brief summary of the 
lecture delivered by Dr, ER, G. Bhandarkar in 
July last at the Literary and Philosophical Club, 
Poona. The views herein expressed have been 
aot forth at full length and with all the necessary 
evidence in the introductory part of the Vaishnava 
section of his work on the Bhaltimdrga, which he 
hes recently contributed to the Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde,— 
D. ४. B.] 

The ancient Vedic hymns containing prayers to 


the different goda were in later times succeeded | 


by othera in which the poets endeavoured to 
grapple with the problems about man, the world, 
and god. Speculation of this kind was continued 
in the times of the Upanishads aod the main 
doctrines arrived at concerned the freedom of the 
human beart from passion and the existence of 


and of Brahm4 which was the impersonal essence 


of all things. The first part in later times 


developed itself into Buddhism, Jainism, and 
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sueh other atheistic systems sétting forth mere 
moral elevation or righteousness as the goal to 
be attained, The second part was taken up by the 
Bhakti or Bhigavata School. We have epi- 
gtaphiealevidence of the existence of the school 
during the three or four centuries before Christ. 
The age of inscriptions is determined by the form 
of the characters in which they aro engraved 
The earliest inscriptions known to us are those of 
Auoka, who ascended the throne about 258 2.c., 
as is determined by the occurrence of the names 
of five contemporaneous Gresk princes, The first - 
si the inscriptions indicative of the existence of 
the Bhakti School must hive been engraved abont 
the beginning of the second century before 
Christ. It speaks of क p4ji stone wall (dild- 
prékdra) for the worship of Bhagavai Sarhkar- 
shana and Vasudeva’ Another, a few years 
later, mentions the erection of a fagetaf® with 
an image of Garnda at the top in honour of 
Vasudeva, the god of gods, by Heliodora (Helio- 
doros) a resident of Takshaild, an ambassador of 


= 


YE the Victoria Hall, U dai [ 2mm 
1 The stone is now io the Victoria Hall, Udaipur, Bot it was found at Ghosindi, to which place it was 


removed from Nagael, where itis believed to hare beon origiaally 
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Amtalikita (Antalkidas) who was a Bhigavata, 
7.6. worehipper of Bhagavat or belonging to the 
Bhigavata School” A third inscription of about 
the beginning of the first century before Christ 
existing at Niénighit contains an adoration of 
Samkarshana and Vasudeva. WPatafijali, the 
author of the Mahdbhishya on Pinini, who wrote 
about 150 before Christ speaks of Visudevaas the 
worshipful one. ..A Baddhistic work of the third 
century before Christ mentions Visudeva and 
Baladeva as the deities worshipped by specific 
sects. The Mahdbhdrate is « work containing a 
collection of pieces of varied antiquity, some 
pre-Christian and others post-Christian, and it is 
difficult to determine the age of any particular 
piece ; but, with the help of the dates supplied os 


by the inscriptions and the two books mentioned 


above, we are ina position to determime when a 
certain specific religion that it speaks of in a 
section of the 12th book arose. That religion is 
the Ekdntika-dharma or the religion of single 
minded devotion or monotheism. It prevailed 
among a tribe of the Yidavas known by the name 
of Bdtvatas, The origin of this religion ia traced 
to certain Rishis, and from them it wos trans- 
mitted to others until it reached Brihaspati, who 
had for his pupil > prince of the name of 
Vasu-Uparichara. This last instituted a horse 
sacrifice in which Bribaspati was the priest. No 
animals were killed on the occasion, and the 
oblations were prepared in nccordance with the 
precepts of the Aranyakes, which works contain 
the Uponisheds. Hari was the god worshipped. 
He took away the oblation offered to him without 
showing himself to Brihnapati. He was, however, 


acen by Vasu-Uparichara, Brihaspati wasangry, | 


when three peraona explained to him that Hari 
was to be seen only by those who adored him 
and were devoted to him. They themeelves had 
once gone to the White Island (Seetu-deipa) to 
set Huri or Ndriyuns, performed austeritics fora 
hundred years, but were told that Hari was not 
to be scen by them, as they were not his devotees 
and performed only anaterities. This story shows 
that a new reformed religion had sprong up, 
which, like Buddhism, condemned animal sacri- 
tices and the practice of ansterities, but, unlike 
it, set forth the adoration of God as the way to 
` emancipation. Then Nurada is mentioned as 
having gone to the same White Island ; and, as 
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| he was a devotee, Niiriyana showed himself to 


him and explained the Bhigavata religion, which 
prevailed among the Sitvatas. The Supreme 
God according to this faith is Visudeva; from 
him sprang Sathkarshana or the individual soul; 
from him Pradyumna or the mind; and from him 
Aniruddha or eguism. By certain devotional 
practices, men attain Visudeva through the inter- 
mediate stages of Aniruddha, etc. This Eiantika 
religion was, itis further stated, revealed in the 
Hari-gfld or the Bhagavad-gitd, at the time when 
the armies of the Pandavas and Kurus stood face 


to face and Arjuna’s heart failed him. The 


Eldatita-dherma of the Sitvatas was, therefore, 
the system taught in the Bhagarad-gifa ; and the 
theistic reform we have spokraof aa opposed to 
the moral reform of Buddha is that effected by 
that work. 

The main problem of this work was how 
to achieve freedom from passion. Aman ia 
born to act. He acta with certain desires ; these 
desires become strengthened in him by frequent 
actions and he becomes a alave to,them. There- 
fore Gil teaches that actions should be done, 
not from the desire of attaining any fruit from 
them, bat because the Bretmaa or the uni- 
veraal order requires him to do them, i. ¢., the 
action should be performed as > duty or it should 
be dedicated to God and performed to propitiate 
Him. 

Now to perform an act because it iaa duty or 
to please God isa matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to an ordinary man who is full of desires 
and passions, buat he is able to conquer these by 
the grace of God when he adores Him incessantly 
by bhakti or devotion, Bhakti or devotion to 
God is, therefore, the way to attain God and 
aerenity or freedom from passions 

The Vasudeva religion or the Piiichaeriitra 


system, as it was afterwards called, was based on 
| the Bhagavad-gifd. Megasthenes mentions Heracles 


as the god worshipped by the Sourasenoi, in whose 
country was situated Methora or Mutburd and 
the River Jobares or Jamna flowed. The Sou- 


| yasenoi correspond to Saurasenas, tc. here the 


Sitvatas, and thus Viisudeva to Heracles ; and 
thus the religion of Vasudeva flourished on the 
evidence of Mageathones, in the fourth century 
before the Christian era, 





3 Jour, R, ds, Soc, for 1909, ए. 1087 ff; for 1910 p. 141 f; क्न, Bomb. da. Soc, Vol. उदा, p. 104 


3 Arch, Sury., Weel, India, Vol. र, p. 60. 
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Soon after, Visndevn was identified with 
Krishna whose name had been handed down ag 
that of a holy seer and who waa the founder of a 
(ofra or family. In later times, he was identi- 
fied with Niriyana who had become an object of 
wordlip ag the source of all Neras or men and as 
lying on the primeval waters; and in still later 
times, with Vishnu, who was originally a solar 
deity but had afterwards acquired the attributes 
of aupreme godbead, Abaut the first century of 
the Christian era, the boy god of a wandering 


tribe of cow-herds of the name of Abhtras came 
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| to be identiliel with Vasudeva, , In the cotirse 
of their wanderings eastward from Syria or Asia 
Minor, they brought with them probably tradi- 
tins of the birth of Christ in the stable, the 
massacre of innocents, ete., and the name Obrist 
itself. This name became recognised as Krislina, 
aa this word is often pronounced by some Indians 
ag Krishto or Kushto. Anil thus.the traditional 
legends brought by the Abbiras became engraft- 
ed on the story of Visudera:Krishna of India. 
These are the five elowents that constitute the 
Vaishnavisin of modern India. 





OORRESPONDENCE, 


Myr peak Mr. Boas pARKar, 

Many thanks for your drawing attention to 
my notes on the dates of Subandhu and Dinndga 
and sending me an advance proof of Dr, Hoernle's 
letter dated 13th June 1911. Dr. Hoernle says, 
“I have no prints or manuscripts of Vamana's 
work at hand, bot 1६ would seem that M M. 
Haraprusad’s reading of Subandhu is a mere 
conjecture not supported by any manuscript evi- 
dence,” When I wrote the note, I had the 


Karyomald edition of the Kivydlatmhirastitraentti 


before me. That edition is based on two mann- 
scripts, one from Jaipur and the other from Bena- 
rea, The Jaipur manuscript had Vastubendhu, 
while the Benares manuscript had Subandhu, So 
in my note I said, “there may be an objection to 
this that in some manuscripts the word is not 
*Subandhu’ but‘ Vastubandbu.” Thus I had some 


manuscript evidence to support me when I | 


that paper. Since the appearance of Mr. Pathak's 


paper on ‘ Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasuban- 


dhu,’ I have consulted the only manuscript avail- 


able in Calcutta, namely, the Sanakrit College 


Hanuecript Alamkira No. 24. It has Sehandhn 
with > little waving at the lower end of the right 


hand vertieal line which I take to be the ऋ}. | 
woript U; thongh in the same page there is an | 


Instance of a more pronounced eubseript ए, In 
Anandarima Barni‘s edition it is Vastubandhy. 


The Vidyiviliaa Press edition of Viimana's 


work, published at Benares under the supervision 
of Dr, Thibant, it is Subandhu. The edition is 
based on three manuscripts, though differences of 
reading are not given, The three manuscripts all 
come from Bouthern India, Two belong to the 
two learned editors and the third to Vilteya 
Sundarichiryya of Vitthalapara. So I have five 
manuscripts to support the reading Subandhu 
I have not seen the Vinivilies Press edition 
used by Mr. Pathak, It would be interesting in 





this connection to consult other manuscripts of | 
the work which are to be found in other parts of | 







India and Enrope. Mr. R. Narasimhachar of 
Bangalore says, in hia letter to me dated the 
28th October 1५11, that with regard to Dr. 
Hoornle's letter in the Indiun Antiquary for 
September, he had referred Dr. Hoernle to some 
manteeripts in which the reading Subandhu is 
clearly given. 

Reading carefully the verses which preface 
Subandbu's story of Vdsavadattd, it appears 
patent to everyone who is acquainted with Suban- 
dbu’s punning style that he himself mentions 

ChandraprakAéa in its #liehte form Himekaro- 
dyota in the 5th verse. For in that verse he 
say® that the good man, who makes other people's 
merits appreciated, becomes more fortunate and 
popular, The moonshine, which makes the 
kumuda flower blossom, beara enhanced beauty. 
न moonshine Himakerodyota is Chandra 
| So it isa proper name, and I am glad 
that Dr, Hoernle agrees with me. 

Dr, Hoernle bes done a service in pointing out 
that the hemistich in Vimana's work must have 
been written shortly after the death of Chand- 
ragupta, that is, about a. 7. 413, though 1 think 
sliortly before, as । reigning prince would got be 
described as Chandraguptahlenaya. In thit case, 
by the showing of Dr. Takakusu, the hemistich 
cannot refer to Vasubandha who lived for 80 
years between + 2, 420 and 500, and Mr. 
Pathak depends on that eminent Japanese 
Scholar for referring the verse to Vasubandhu. 

Dr. Hoernle donbts that there was a civil .war 
after the death of Chandragupta 

But the prefatory verses of Viearadattid give 
| &S0pport to my contentions, In the sixth verse 
Subandhn is very bitter againat khalas—the 
wicked—who are more mischievous than snakes, 
In bis osnal punsing way be says that serpents 
are nakula-deeshi—enemy to weasles; at tho same 
time na-kula-drewhi—not envious to the family ; 
while the wicked are Sc-tula-dveshi—hard even 
| to the family of their victims. In the seventh he 
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compares the wicked with owls, who have an ae 
even in the darkest of darkness. Then gain in the 
eighth, he says that the wicked though they des- 
troy the merits of others become the more sinful ; 
३४७६ as clouds which cover the rays of the moon 
become darker bp reby. What do all these 
signify? The word Sefirué in the eighth verse 

again means Chendraprakiéa, though the un- 
listorieal commentators do not say so. ae tenth 
versa ia well-known throughout India and is 
im mouth of cvery 


and Poetry psturts ) 
everybody's is on his neighbour's throat. 
What does thia mean, unless it means a re- 
vyolution in which the antnor did not fare weli 
on the death of Chandragu (४ — | aie ed a? 

I agree with Dr. Hoernle that history ५ riot. 
speak of such a revolution. But dors history 
record all the revolutiéns in Indin? Has the 
history of India advanced so far? If not, may 
not these wailings of w sensitive poet signify o 
change for the worse? Read the hemistich 
with the prefatory verses of Viisavedatfta, und the 


KAvrareaxiia with Prapira ano Uppotora: edited 


by Vasupeva Suagtat 11.11 Agandiaramas 


Sanskrit series, Poons, No, 16 

Stow.y and steadily bas the AnandAsrama 
Presa been putting forth its work, at ९) much 
a day, and already our shelves are groaning with 
the weight of the volomes it has published. We 
have newd the word groqaing intentionally. The 
varieties of types in which the volumes are ee 
ol are often rather too big and make the volames 
mere bulky and heavy then sei onght tobe, and, 
therefore, lees bandy. The Shastri and the 
Pandit might न be thereby onabled to 
spare the uge of apectacies for somo time longer 
than they would otherwise be, at least in readimy 
these vo (ब्‌ But their caseis चारिता, ‘They 
have got only a few books to omer Other 
scholars alread y feat the want of shelf-room for 
the numerous ka they are obliged to lavein 
these days of multiplication of books, 1 

The present volume iw the latest in the Anan- 
didrann Series. Nieyapratdéa id a classic of 
dlankire literature and there has been no ond 
to the writing of commentaries on it, Tut only 


afow years ago there wete no good editions of | 


either the text or of good commentarica on 15 
available in print. Mahedachandra‘s first edition, 
satisfactory as it was, was then out of print. 
Kamalikari, a not very satisfactory commentary, 
was available only in a Iithographed edition. 
The only edition which students of the work 
could avail themselves ध was the one with 
Mahesvara’s commentary, But the म्‌ psanae + 
was far from satisfactory. Then {०1 
Vamandchirya’s edition, inwhich the text was, aa 
in & veriormm edition, smothered in the excerpts 
from varius commentaries 

Perhapa the best भि the कलव 
prakdéa is the Pradipa with mh two commen - 
turies, the Prabhd of Waidynaniiha and the 
(141०0 of Nirojibhatta. ५ 2 be 9 uJ 
Press guve us gome time ago an edition of ६ 


% 
1 


न It says 
that on the death of Vikraméiditya, love of Art | 
soe une. Upstarts are flounshimg; | 
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inference is jrresiatible that the changes of the 
times were ruinous to Subandhu and his party, 
The word Sachiea may have a derivative 


meaning of companionship or friendship, for the 


word comes from Sacha, meaning sohe, a word 
common inthe Vedas. So the word Amatya alao 
eomes from Amischa, But the radical meaning 
was long Inst sight of. Eilidfisa, who flourished 
within 8 century after Subandhu, ` the word 


| Suchiva glwoys in the sense of ministers, 


Tena dhvtr-jagalo gurvi sachiveshu nichikehipe.' 
Grihini sachweah -sakhi mithah, यट 

Mr. Pathak transhites dishtyd kritirtha- 
érama. as नान. ‘congratulation on-the suoeess 
of his efforts, t were the phrase dishtyd 
cardhase, ध would have meant congratulation; 
but amply disifyd means “fortunately.” He was 
कदत fui 19 his endeavour, not in obtaining sover- 
cigaty, beeause, that is not the subject treated of 
here: but he was successful in’ giving eneou= 
rugement to literary men, that ia, in being 
déraya" to kyitedhiyah or men of talent. 
Caleutta. HARAPEASAD SHASTRI. 


Pradipa with the Prabhi, but unfortunately 
without the Vritti or the explanatory prosa 
portion of the toxt, Of Nigojibhatta’s commen- 
(1 pally ‘the portions dealing with (Vhisas J, LI, 
VIT, and X were availablein the editions of those 
Ulbisag published Sf late Prof. Chandorkar 
for the sake of the छ. A. students of Bombay 
University. ‘The present edition, therefore, of 
the 0 with tho Pradipa and the 
complete Uddyota ia quite weleume, It would 
have been still more welcome hud Mr.H.N. Apte, 
who hag got the management of the Serica in his 
hands, seen his way to include explanationa 
of the instances cited in the text from the 
Cdiharanashandritd of Vaidyanitha. Nigoji iyi 


bhatt. does give explanations Bot mt fal. ~ 

In the pahbeations issuing from ०1.१1 
rama earned critical introductions by the 
editors, dealing with such matters as the date 
and position of a book and its author in the 
literature to which they relate, are not to be 
looked for. But it is better to have no auch 
introduction than to have an unseholarly or 
uncritical one. The present editor does not 
seein ty be aware even of the fact that the 


| Kieyapratiga was left incomplete towards the 


di १ 
| Rajinaka 


Mammata und was completed by 
Ra Ha । But a correct ery correctly 
printed, of a work not already ee at all or 
printed 9. + is what we have a right to 
expect from the Preas; and we have certainly eee | 
that in the volume before us, and that in itself is 
9 great deal. For the sake of correctness of 
spelling, howerer, we would have wished that the 

bad not been printed as 


word ** [14014 " mt 
na it been j many placea, 
(Of Moth Rechtachreibang in v ras 


Ma 1 eda, pp. 101-2, 
ZD MG. XLVIIL) The list of Errata jauchand) 


too is not as complete as it should have beep, 


उष्ण + BR. BuaNparkar, 
Bombay. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED DNSCRIPTIONS. 
BY D. BE. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA, 
(Continued from Val, XL, क. 176) 
3.—Hansl Stone Inscription of Prithvirija [Vikrama]—Samvat 1224. 

translation, without a transeript, of this inscription by Captain 1. Fell has been published in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, pp. 443-6, and a summary of it with full and elaborate remarks 
thereon by Lieutensnt-Colonel Tod in the Transactions, Royal ds. Soe, Vol. I, p. 154. Bot 
none of these attempts has proved success{ul, and a correct and accurate account together with a 

tranacript of it is still a desideratum, No excuse is, therefore, needed to publish this record. 

The inscription was originally found at Hinsi in the Panjab, bat regarding its exact 
original find-sopt there, Tod saysas follows: ^" The inscription, which I obtained through the 
kindness of my friend Colonel Skinner, had been saved from the goneral wreck of theso hells, by 
the materials being taken to erect a small Musleman place of worship; and this elab was built 
‘nto the wall in a reversed position, It was afterwarde presented to Marquis Hastings ; but 
as it reached this nobleman at a very busy period of his career in 1818, I know pot what became 
of it.) The inscription stone, strange to sey, is now lying in the Royal Scottish Museum at 
Edinbergh. Two excel'ent photograph of it had been sent four years ogo by a person connected 
with this Mugsenm to a Parsi gentleman in Poona, called Mr. Frenchman, who made them over 
to me. And it ia from these photographs that I edit the inscription. 

The inscription contains 22 lines of writing, The characters are Nigari. Attention may 
be drawn to the sign for m occurring in °rikeha-yéthe-paiishih, line 12. The language is 
Sanskrit; and the inscription is partly in prose and partly in verse, The verses are numbered, 
but very great carelessness 16 shown in this reapect. It is full of solecisme. We thus have 
rangdni instead of raigdn in line 2, vijaya-vara-tareh instead of vijaya-rara-karinah in line &, 
and soon, In respect of orthography, the only points that call for notice are: (1) the use of 
e for 6 and (2) the doubling of a consonant in conjunction with ॐ preceding = With regard to 
lexicography we have only to note the de# word grdha employed in line 11. 

The record opens with an obeisance to some goildess whose name is nnepecified. This 
shows that the inscription slab was originally in the temple of a goddess. Then follows a 
verse which invokes the blessings of the god Murari, Verse 2 informs us that there was a 
king of the Chihamina lineage called Prithviraja and his maternal uncle was one Kilhana, 
who, according to the next verse, belonged to the Gihilauta dynasty. The verse following tells 
us that thinking of Hammira who had become the cause of anxiety to the world, the king put 
Kilhana in charge of the fort of Asiké, doubtless Hinsi, From verse 5 we learn that Kilbane 
crested a pratolf, १,९., 9 pol, or gateway which with its flags set Hammira as it were at defiance. 
And near the gateway were constracted two kosithakas or granaries (verse 6). Then we have 
a prose line (lines 9-10) speaking of a letter sent to him by Vibbishona. Verse 7 with which 
the letter begins, esys: “the lord of demons (Vibbishana) who has obtained a boon from Rima, 
the crest-jewel of the lineage of Raghn, respectfully speaks thus to Kilhspa staying in the fort 
(gndha) of Asi.” The next verse says: “ In the work of building the bridge we both nssi+ted 
the leaders of the monkeys and bears. And you yourself (Kilhaga) have written saying that 
to you the lord of Pamehapura, a string of pearls and this city had been given by the Omni- 
present (Rima).” In the verse following Prithvirlja is compared to Rima and Kilhana to 
(27 748, In verse 10 Vibbishana bestows nothing but conrentional praise on Kilhaga Verse 


>~ 








॥ व वाद [1 Rey, da. Soe., Vol. I, ए, 135. 
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il refers to his having burnt Pamchapura, and captured but not killed its lord, Verse 12 
again ig simply enlogistic, but, in the verse following with which the letter ends, Vibhishana 
requesta Kilhana to accept the string of pearls or even Laika bat promise safety to him, 
Then again follows a prose line (lines 19-20) which by the way informs us that this string of 
pearls was presented by the ocean to Rimabhadra when he was intent opon constrocting the 
bridge. Voerses 14-15 statethat there was one Valha who belonged to the Doda race and who 
was 8 subordinate of Kilhana and that his son was Lakshmaya under whose auspices the 
praiasti was composed. This is followed by the date which is Thursday the 7th of the bright 
half of Magha of the (Vikrama) year 1224. 

Tt will be seen from the above account that this inscription is a pragasti or panegyric, and 
` its object ia to describe Kilhana’s conqnest of Pamehapura and its chiof. Kilhana was a mater- 
nal uncle and feodatory of the Chihamina sovereign Prithvirija. This Prithvirija ia not the 
celebrated Prithvirija who fonght with and was captured by Shihdba-d-Din Ghiirin 4.1. 1192, as 
Tod supposes. Because, for this Prithvirija we have dates ranging only from a.p, 1182-92, 
whereas thedate of our inscription is ve, 1224 = + ४. 1167. Prithvirija of this record mast 
therefore be the same as the Prithvirija who preceded Somegvara. Kilbana, we are rpresaly 
told, was put ia charge of the fort of Ad or Asika, ifs, Hiiusi, to check the progress of Hammira, 
४.6. of course the Mahammadan emperors, There can be no doubt that the Mubhammadans 
were at this time attempting to pour into India. This is also clear from the Delhi-Siwalik pillar 
inseription of ४.६. 1220 = 4.0. 1164 wherein the Chihamiina Visaladeva is represented to have 
exterminated the Mlechchhas and mnde Aryavarta what its name signifies, i,e.,an abode of the 
Aryans," It was, therefore, urgently necessary to put a stop to this by appointing a brave and 
clever personage to the charge of the Hinsl fort, especially as it was on the route to India. 
Tod says: “ Asigarh or Asilurg is celebrated as the scene of contest between the Hindus and 
early Muhammedans, It was by this route, that most of Shah&buddin’s attempts were made to 
wrest the throne of Hind from Prithvirija; and often did the warriors of the mountains of 
Cébul find their graves before Asi. Even now it prosents the appearance of a great sepulchre 
all around but especially to the west, The roate was by PdcAapatian, the town of purity, on 
‘the Satlej, to BAafmer and Fateh-d@bdl, to Asi and 2441. ""9 From these words of Tod's the 
importance of fortifying and maintaining the fort of Hansi towards the closo of the Chihamina 
supremacy is quite clear; and what is equally clear is the necessity of keeping # strong hold on 
Pachapattana on the Sutlej mentioned by Tod, which ean be no other than Pamchapura of onr 
inmseription, Probably the chief of Pamchapura aboot this time did not owe fealty to the 
Chihamina dynasty, and it was, therefore, absolutely indispensable to pat him down and take 
possdasion of his city. This explains why the captore of Pamchapura and its chief is considered 
80 important in the inscription. 
The prajesti was composed by one Lakshamana, who was, we are told, a Doda by race. 
The Dodas have been given a place by Tod in his list of thirty-six royal races of Rijasthin,* 
bat he tells nothing about them. I believe they are the same as the Dods or Dodias, a clan cf 
the Paramiiras. The province in Rijputind now called Hadoti was originally held by them and 
was wrested from them by the Khichis of Gagroni, who in their turn had to give it up to the 
Tlidas after whom the province was so called. In the time of Mahmud Ghazni, Merat, 
Bulacdevhr, ete,, were held by the Dogs, of whom Haradatta was the most preeminent. Dods 
are now found as Jdgirddrs near Lava in Tonk. 








3 Above, Vol, XIX, p. 318. 3 Transactions, Roy, 4s, Soc., Vol. 1, 7, 195. 
^ कनक छते Antiquition of RAjasthin, Vol, 7, p. 108 (3. ह, Lahiri & Co's edition. ). 
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Toext.* 

1 ओः ॥ उच्य नमः| वक्तं साक्षादितीयो हिनगरिते qs पारिजातस्य wet काष्यन्यस्येत्ति oat स्ल- 

2 नतदमपरेभस्य कुंभस्यलीति | -भेयशुष्धाण्णंवाण्णंः प्रकटितविरित श्रौ गि प्यायङृत्या दभ्या रेयानि aT 

3 चि fale ]शन्पाकु यष्मान्ञुगारिः। \ || चाहमानान्वये जवः पृश्वौराजों नहीपचिः | वन्नावुश्ानवद्धाता 
fal ee ¡नः कीत्तिवद्धं (1)- 

4 नः | २॥ गहिलौतान्वयव्योननंडनैकशरच्छशी | गां भीय यंसौ न्द्गुगरल्न[ महो ¡पिः ॥ ३॥ भस्वा ee 
गवीर निखिलव (1 )- 

5 सुषरती शल्यभूतं प्रमृतं योग्योसौ वीरगोषठीनिपः नत ale: श शुलदेगीयुजेगः | प्रादाद्राजन्य चूडामानेकिदण- 
गणासंजनिद्धेतपादो 1 | 

6 भूषस्तस्मै प्रहदशा भविधादगागनिधेरातिका दृर्मीमुपरं ॥ £ | तल्िदुर्गे स्ववुद्धचा" निखिलरिपु वममर विन्यस्य 
arg र[ Sant rear ति |कब- re 

7 दशतो जन्नमाग्गोष्णगद्मेः "° । [te] हम्मीर वीर कर त तव महिमा fest eraraiteqrarcoaet हवयमि 
wat निर्भिता किल्हनेन ।। ५ ॥ (1) 

8 आप्तां तावत्परतोली तहुपविरचित्तं कौ छकदद्नेतत्भौ चैरालानयग्भं विजय वर jac दाच्लम्याश्च aq | 


मन्येस्ये बार्धिसार्थप्रकद- 
9 qual: किल्ह्नस्य प्रकादं पनं द्छस्यस्क्ंको जगति [ विजयते ] विक्र[मै)]को न योग्यः" ॥६॥ ॥ 
किंच किमुच्यते तस्य प्र्ाप- चत तकं 
10 माहार्म्यं यच्क्रते निद्याचरचक्रवरिना विर्भ।चगेनाव्यंष प्रहितो eer: ॥ aera ii लंकाया code 
क््तिकनगें { ||) 


11 चनस्य पादांयज[ ध्या area! Freeverse: easter सादरं | दिष्यासीं गड[ व [जिनं pops चं इपरता- 
वौ.इतन्सस्कीरस्या * (11) ५ | sé 

12 धवलीकतचिभवनं श्रीक्जिल्हनं area ॥ 9 ॥ कायं सतुनिवंधने `° र[ यते र्चिरिवं daa: साद्धं वानर 
ऋका, वध [पिनि | ai afer 

13 साहाच्यमावां स्थितौ | तस्मात्पंचपुरा Pal qr )य विनना दत्ता fas ]काकचिर्मह्यं सापि पुरी स्वया तु लिखि 
[षव स्वदस्ता कवम्‌ aS ८* | 

14 पृभ्वीप्जो महाराजो राभोसां संशयं विना । eared वीर भवामङ्कतविक्रमः | [१ ] || गृहिलोतान्वये 
जातस्तेन लूनं तवेश । ( |) ai 

Lh कलिः कालो न कोप्यस्ति सत्यं धस्पपरायणः |) (५०) ॥ कथमन्यया || a Tage war: "प्रति, a jer 
कद्धस्तदी श स्त्वया कंठ वीर Frage बाः 

16 ष्ट युग लं सन्न द्र वाजिस्थितः | एतत्सष्वंमसा्रतं तव षन: सच्छा यंविद्यानिषे संवद्धषोभविषदुमोपि महतां 
oa न संयुज्यते || ६० (११) a agli | 

17 उच्चात्पतेरौपनं ` कतव jar मालिन्यमन्माज्जितं सत्यं सज्चियप्‌ं गवन मवला HTT यदः | प्रापतं यावच 
नमस्तलमलं TUT!) sa | 

18 तते भास्करौ यावद्वावामिदस्त ये यमवनिवारां निधिर्वत्तते |! ११ ( ६२) 1) पनः पनः किम्‌ [स्वे] स्वे व्चस्तभ्यं 
दणष्व वे | स्वीकन्तच्याथवा चका se | 

19 देयं परचमयानयम्‌ || [¡ १३* ] इयं चैकावली रस्नाकरेन सेतवंधोयतायः* राममद्राय स्वगा मीर्यगुग site 
उपायनीकल्य ढौ (il) ser ear ft eres rater | | 

20 क्रितासीत्‌ ॥ ll भवि च डोडान्वये समभवत्किल वल्हनामा -५सस्वैकभूरनि सिलदशाच चमूनिहंता | श्री किल्ह- 
जस्य वक्पंक जचंचगीक-( | ) 

२1 स्वस्या ङ्कःगूरलुपनो अवि लदमनाख्यः || १ ( १४) ॥ सोच qofeataart जक्स्याभ्यन्नपदे स्थितः [1] sete 
स्वामिचित्तज्तौ sat: सव्व were?! || | १५* JE 

22 संयत्‌ ( ||) १२२४ भाघ शुक्त aaa BE A ( ||) Ree वा सो OPN = es ||) fever |! 


$ From a photograph. ॥ Expressed by a symbol, 7 Read “ear. 
® This opght to be rary, but will not suit the metre, ® Read eqqqgear 
10 Road cyt. | 

1॥ This ought to be चिजयवर करिणि :, but will not suit the metre, iri 

19 The meaning of this line is not clear to me. 13 Real वादात्रजः and “amq* 

6 Read अतापोद्धतं सस्की स्या 1५ Read ननि्ंधने © Read प्रतिना 

1? Read बद्धः. 19 Read बाह". ।+ Read शधो. 


1 Read “awn”. 2. Read qeyaeqr; but this will not suit the metre 
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4,—Anfvida stone inscription of Sirahgadeva [Vikrama]—Samhvat 1348 
This inscription was found early in 1904 when some excavations were being carried on by the 

Irrigation Department of the Barods State at Auivida, the old Apahilapitaka, nearly three miles 

from Patan in the Kadi division. It is now deposited, I am told, in the Lachers of the Vahivatiir. 

The record consista of twenty-four lines covering a space of 1' 42" broad by 1° 64" high. 
The initial lettera of the firat seven linea have peeled off, but in all other respects the stone i 
very well preserved. The characters are Nigari. The language is Sanakrit, and excepting 
the verse at the commencement the whole of the record is in prose, As regarda-orthography 
it is sufficient to note (1) that a consonant following r ia donbled and (2) that the sign for ® 
is employed for b only once in "m=wiribhrafe in line 1. In respect of lexicography may 
be noticed the words : (1) prekshani(ma)ka and (2) athifaka both oceurring in line 7, and (3) 
vyakti in lines 9 and 21. The first means ‘theatricals,” the second “ a grant in perpetuity," 
and the third “specification of details.” In lines 7, 9, and 10 occurs the word palamdna, the 
meaning of which is uncertain. It occurs in other inseriptions also, €. g, in a Chaulukys 
copper-plate grant of v. 8, 1280 (above, Vol. VI, p. 127, Plate If, line 3), where it appeara to 
be equivalent to piirre-pradafta of the other grants of the same dynasty. Is palamdna, there- 
fore, a mistake for pdlyamdna ? 

The inscription opens with the well-known stanza with which Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda com- 
imances. Then followa the date, which is Sunday the 13th of the bright half of Ashidha in 
the [Vikrama] year 1848. At that time Mehardjddhirdja Siramgadeva was reigning at Ana- 
hilyitaka ; his MahdsaidAiviyrohika Mah@madtya Madhusiidans was doing all the business of the 
seal, relating to the drawing of documents, etc., and the Panch (Paichakula) consisted of Mahashta 
Pethada, and others, Pethada being appointed by the king as keeper of the seal ot Palhanapura 
(Palanpur). The inscription then proceeds to record the gilts that were made on the aforesaid 
date as well as previously, for the worship, offering, and theatricals before the god Krishna, The pre- 
vious grants are first specified, They are: (1) drammas 150 in perpetuity by Karana, (2) drammus 
72 from the customs-house in perpetuity, (8) drammas 72, (4) drammas B6, and (5) drawmas 
48, four being for each amifrdsyd day by Seth Devala, accruing from his Sikiri (?). The 
_ new gifts wore made by the five-fold people of the town ( pavichamukAa-nagara) consisting 
of (1) the Panch, (2) the Brihmaygas who are called Purchitas here, {3} the Mahijanas, of whom 
some were Sddhw (Sihukir), some Sreshjhi (Seth), Thakkura, Son! (goldsmiths), Katmsdras 
(braziers), and go forth, (4) Vanijyirakes (Vanjaris), and (5) Nuu-vittakns (ship-owners) 
Tho new grants were: (1) half adramma paid by tho seller on one dhadf of madder (mdnjishtAd) 
(2) one dramma paid both by the seller and buyer on one dhadd of solonum Melongena (Hingwlf) 
(8) some portion from each cart filled with grain, the nature of which is not clear, and /4) one 
palf from a ghadd or jar of gif by the seller 

It has been stated above that our inscription commences with the initial benedictory stanza 
of the well-known (ilu-Gortnda. The Gita-Goriada, we know, was composed by Jayadeva, 
who is supposed to have floorished in the last quarter of the 12th century and lived 
daring the reign of Lakshmanpiasens.™? And the fact that tho stanza is quoted as the 
invocatory verse in our inscription shows that ‘the work had already within > century 
become quasi-eacred.’ Again, it appears from our inscription ‘that there was a temple of 
Erishos existing in Anividi long before the time of king Siraigadeya to whose reign it 
refers itself and who no doubt belonged to the Vighel& dynasty. This is worthy of note, as 
we have not yet found any ancient temple dedicated to Krishoa and hardly any reference 
given to atch a One in old inscriptions, The only reference [ know of ig furnished by a 
Harsaudé atone inscription of Dovapiila of 010 dated ४, 5. 1275, which speaka of an 

mage of Kyishna being put op by one Kesava near # temple of Sathbha 


98 Journal and Preceedings of the ts, Sor, Beng, Vol. I, No. 5(May, 1003), pp. 147-9 
1 Above, Vol ZX, p. 319. 1. 1५. 
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Text." 
॥ ॥ वेवालुद्धगरते जगंति वहते शरगोनदुद्धिजते tara दाप्यते ais छलयते eee ऊर्वं 
ॐ (ते) {।* ] [चे बधयते हलि कलयते कारुण्यमातन्वते म्लेछान्‌ मूच्छंयते कदाकतिकृते कृष्णाच 
3 (त्स्मै aye: ॥ [ १" ] संवत्‌ १३५८ वर्वे आषा शुदि १३ रवववोह शीनक्णहिलत्रारकाविदहितमहारा- 
4 (aa jus आसारं सदेव कल्यागवि जयिराज्चं चच्वादपच्चोपजोीत्रिनि बहासांधिन qerar- 
5 (स्य )[ श्री rages शी शरी करणाद समस्त मृद्राव्यापारान्‌ परिषंथयनीव्येदंकाके great sa 
6 ( नै )[ व ] स्वामिना पा ल्ह ] ५ ade निक्त महं = आीपेय दपभूतिपंवकलपतिषन्तौ ऽ देव - 
7 (श्री) [क ]ष्वपा्ञानां [ष्‌] Peta ai पलमानस्थित्कस्य' तया संप्रति हं 
₹ [ Mt) पेथदप्रभाति[ षं | चकृलेन तथा पं चमुस्वसमस्लनगरेग च कतनत पडेवकायम्यव शा-॥ } 
9 सन पटिका अथा ॥ भतरींकपलमानदेवदायस्य?- sates: ॥ go करण त्थितके इ १८० तथां इ (2) 
10 मंडपिकायां स्थिचके द्र 9३ लया te Faq आच्यनः च्रं यो ऽयं :पलनानशभार्मी य सीक्छि रिः" 
11 सत्क Sper, डानां ] इन्त व्र ७२ नथा “ae ३६ तथा अमाता त्य २ र्थिक द्र vad प्रति an 
12 श्र ४८ एवनेतत्‌ Gece ॥ सांप्रतं उपविष्टमहं अपेथडपभृतिपंचकुलेन तया परोरध- 
18 गणधर | परोऽ. सि र ¡धट । पगौ» मोषादस्य | पुरी ° हरितम्नं | सा= आना are हेमा | चा न्महनग- ? 
14 ete ठण्तेज्ञा। ars भयधर | te ase | We देवल are समा । ats wags | Ate जासथर 
15 Se गणधर । ate जडसीह। अन apy ड] | अ= सावत | are द्यान्चा | are Tame | Slee 
16 पाल । ate प्नसीह | te मश्नसीह | अ ° देवसीह भव are Gar । wore गांधी | are ज्ञा ॥ ]- 
1: ल्हन | श्र ° eres | सा ° केसव | are gia | re रतन] are Stare । सोनी° अजुन | सा °वांग- 
18 इ । are दान | कताः waar | पूगी ° तेजा | सा ° Rag । are पुरा । are कडा | साञनागपाल- 
19 qaf@t खमस्तनहाजन | तथा समस्त )वणिञ्यार wl चथा समस्तनौविन ara पचन - 
20 गरन निजपूवे जानां श्रयते देवश्ीकृष्य जादानां Larrea” कतनभ्य- 
21 कैवडायस्य व्यक्तिः | मांचिष्टा धौ १ ध्र: ऽ oll विक्रेतु कामो ददाति तया हीमा वडा \ द्ग ०५९ 
22 दायकम्राहकौ वदतः ॥ कणश [क] ९ पायली \ छाटडा १ पायल ate | भ्युलनैलवडा १ ai )- 
23 ली ९ एतत्‌ विक्रेता दधाति | एष सभस्तदेवदायो भाचद्रादेतार क यावत्‌ समस्तपं व र चनय - 
34 रेण इातश्यः फलदी यश्च ॥ 


याः 








TRAVENCORE ARCHAOLOGIOAL SERIES, 
BY K. Y. SUBRAHMANYA AIYER, B.A, OOTACAMUND. 

In the native state of Travencore in the Malras Presilency, the Archmological Department 
bas been in existence since the days of the late Professor Sundaram Pillai, who published some of 
the inscriptions of the (6१४1 kings first in the Madras Mail aod eventually in the pages of this 
journal, After his death, the Archmological Surrey does not appear to have come to an and. 
From Mr, Nagamiah's Manwal of Travencore, pp. 176-7, it is clear that all the inscriptions of the 
State, which are 450 in number, have been already examined in a rough way, 

When Mr. Gopinatha Rao was appointed Superintendent of Archwology in the State a few 
years ago, it was thought he wonld direct his energies to the publication of acourate transeripte 
and translations of the inscriptions of the State which had all been tentatively examined before his 
appointment was contemplated. We shall now see how he has discharged the daties eitrusted to 
him, Eleven numbers of the Travencore Archwological Series have already been issaed and mors 
are promised, 89 that, judging from the quantity of work turned out, his achievement is ceriainly 
commendable. 


ॐ From the original stone. (= Raad “gftai. * Road ga. 
अ Read म्नेच्छान्‌ > There is some apace left between the letters च and कलौ. 
ॐ Read tera” > Read अवे. | Read qreqayq’, 
3) Real अधी यार वनानः- * &।५। वाल्यवान ™ aiff is probably +» mistake for सरक. 
ॐ Read qeeq’. ॐ Read अमाचाभ्यायों ५? Ral ऋतक्गन द्र. 


> कहा is probably mistake for yay र yey. * Rew ga. 


Lame 
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Let ns now examine the quality. In the first place as regards traneliteration, an epigraphist 

is free to choose any system he Itkes, provided, he uses it throughout. In this publieation, proper 
care does not appear to have been taken to correct the dincritical and printer’s mistakes, 1 have 
bean able to notice a number of imatances’ where distinction haz not been made between ¢ and !; 
randr; १, क 9, and ॥ 1४ may be thought that these are minor points which one need not 
trouble oneself about, The importance of a correct system of transliteration has been recognired 
by scl lars, and it cannot be over-estimated, Eppigraphical publicationa, to be of any real value, 
should, as far as possible, be free from errors of this kind, Else they mislead the readers 
mstead of helping them. 

A perusal of these publications will convince any one that their editor bas criticised the 
views of others, very often without proper grounds. I propose to consider some of the argutents 
with which he agaails the opinions of others 

On page 180, Mr. Gopinatha Rao writes, ‘Mr, Venkayya has separated the compound 
firuvayiru vdykkarudaiya pirattiyar, found in several inscriptions which describe the mother of 
Uttamatiladéva inte firurayirucdykka and Uda‘yapirdtiiydr. By iteelf the first part means 
practically nething and the second has introduced o fictitinns queen in South Indian history. 
The mistake is perpetuated In his Annval Report, year after year, by his successor, Mr. Krishna- 
iastri who also believes that the mame of the mother of UttamadiJa was Udaiyapirittiyar. 
Such an expression cayirurdykiarudaiya occurs in many places in ‘Tamil literature, 23 for 
example, Rama is ealled Kousaiaitan mayi-voyiru wiyttarené by Kulsdékbara-Peruma] in his 
Perumal Tirumoli.”3 

The charge here made against Mr. Venkayya is certainly clear enough, and no one can 
mistake it, tis, that he has by ao unwarranted separation of the words tirurayirvurdytbayudat- 

ya pirditi, dr introdoce! into the history of the Cholas 9 fictitious queen. In so doing he did not 
even perecive that the firat part had no sense whatsoever. J admit that the charge would bes grave 
one if it were trae and Mr. Venkayys deserves to be taken to task for it. On the other hand, 
१ it coulil be satisfactorily proved that the charge is 9 false one, I think it is the duty of 
Mr, Gopinatha Rao to acknowledge his blander. 

The passage referred to by Mr. Gopinatha Rao occars in the inscriptions of the 111४ 
century aD., and it is impossible even for > beginner in South Indian Epigraphy to confound 
ka and fa in these records. = The passage which actually occurs in the-inseriptions examined. by 
Mr. Venkayya i ttamai‘ladévarai-ttirurayiru-vaytta Udaiyapirdttiyar Sembiyan madériydr 
Unfortunately for Mr. Gopinatha Rao, the records that mention the mother of Uttamasd)adéva are 
not few. All these numerous records, without even 2 single exception, read aa stated by me 
just now; and ita meaning has been taken by Mr. Venkayya to be  Udaiyapiratfiyar Sembiyap 
madéviyir, the mother of Uttamaéiladéva.” To be more literal, it only means “ Udaiyapirittiyar 
Sembiyanmidéviyiér who had obtained in her bleased womb Uttamasiladéva.” It is {118 reading 
and this translation that are being ^ perpetuated’ by Mz Krishnadistri in his nnual Reports. 
I doubt if any one would eny that 9 meaning other than what Mr, Venkayya has given to the 
pasaage is possible. 

If we separate the phrase as suggested by Mr. Gopinatha Rao intc tirurayiruriykkapudaiya 

and pirditiyar, the first part must necessarily go with Uttameiladérara’ which precedes it and 
the second with what follows. The meaning would then be +" Pirattiyar Sembiyapmadéviyar who 
would have to obtain io her blessed womb Uttamadiladéva,” # statement of what is to happen and 
not what haa already occurred. 
7 ॥ fow of the mistakes in dimoritical marks and types are pointed out hore, ‘The m eoonring in Pavittiramd 
nikka” (p. 162), Ranakirtli (p. 159), Tannir pandal (p. 165), ought tobe and the # in Paraglu (p. 155), » ४ 
wangata’ (pp. 169-170) onght to be 4, The t of Jatita (7, 155) pirditiydr (p. 162) sboald be f. The lengths of 
„को ig Anaimalai (p. 153), MijaydbAishta (7. 157), and in seteral other words in pp. 162, 164 and 1 are Bot 
properly indicuted ; tagaliiu in p. 167 moat be bingal bid. 

$ The words in italics are transliterations of passages given by Mr, Gopinatba Dao is Tamil, 
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In pp. 168-69 of his Trapencore Archeological Series, Mr. Gopinatha Rao publishes, with 
a short introdaction, a [fragmentary inscription from Kanyékomari, with text and translation. 
Here the king's name has been read a3 Rijakésarivarman Rijardjadéva, and this king has been 
identified with Rajaraja [[; The date asstgued for the record is १.9. 1167. 

The preserved portion of the inacrijtion commences with the words perumbugat= Afvirdja- 
késarivarmia, efe., which is invariably how the his:orical introduction of Raéjidhirija [ beginning 
with Ttiyelirtara eads, The geographical terms occurring in the record also furnish some 
internal evidence as to its date. Tre high regnal year must also have been utilised in arriving at 
the date of the king. The fact that the watershed erected during the king's reign was called after 
Jasaigonda-Choja is another point which an epigraphist would not omit to consider, It may be 
sail here that thesntname Jayaigonda-Chala was first borne by Rajaraja I and after him by Rajadhi- 
rija f. Besides, there iza considerable difference between the characters of the time of Rajidhirija I 
and those of Rajarija TL. All these must have been taken into account in fixing the approximate date 
of the king, Mut we have direct evidence to show thot the record does not belong to Rajardja 11 but 
only to Rajidbiraja 1, The very came inscription was copied in 1896 by Dr. Hultasch, the Madras 
iiovernment Ejigraplist aad in the list for that year the king's name ia correctly given as 
Rajakésarivarinan Rajadhiriis with तषि in brackets which goes to show that the syllables adi are 
matiated, Having suspeetol that the king's nam: iid been misread, [ solicited the permission of 
the Assistant Archwological Sa perintendent, Southern Cirele, to havea look at theimpression of this 
inscriptiva, On comparing the published transoript with Dr, Haltzech’s impression, [ found that 
they are both identical, as the text of Mr. Gopinatha Rao from the west wall of the temple is 
fientical with Dr, Haltzsch'’s No. 96 of 1896 which i also on the same wall, The only difference 
is that the words minra eflaiatkall fu] thuskhilakiu=p are omitted in Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s text oat of 
carelessness or oversight * It mast be said that ths passage is incomplete without these words and 
that the words pannire£dl [न्क have no connection whatsoever with the western boundary with 
which they are forced to go in the translation 

When Mr. Gopinatha Rao identified the king with Rijaraja IT, it must have struck him thal 
the latter was a Parakéstrivarman and not Nijakésnrivatman as given in the record under notice 
The difference surely called for some remark which we do not find in his introdnetion. Lastly, 
assuming thatthe record tao eof Rijaraja IT, bo sssigned ap. 1107 for it. Now this yields 
a.p. 1136 for the accession of RajarajaI{. Tt may be pointed out that this date is again ten 
years enrlier than the actual date of his coronation 

No. VIL of the Travencore Archmvlogical Series is, according to the editor, one intended to 
supply the want of Vatteluitu inseriptions with plates Here, he has, by the mere identity of the 
name Maranjadaiynn occurring in the four records, tiz,, the Ataimalai inscription of a. 5, 760-70 
the Madras Maseam plates of Jat Javarman and the Tirupparaigumam and Trevandram Museum 
epigraphs, arrived at the conclusion that all these must be referred to one and the same king. On 
page 155, he says that if the table given above, ॥ ^ that furnished by the Sinnamaniir plates is 
examined closely, itbecomes apparent that the Pandyas alternately bore the names Maravarman and 
Jatilavarman (Sodaiyan), jast in the same way the Chola kings called themselves RAjokésari and 
Parakesari. In my opinion, the available facts ilo nos warrant such asurmise, 1416 a पह || 
[ठका custom in Hindu families, observable even at the present day, that the cldest son takes the 
nome of the grandfather, But if'a king had two or more sons who ruled one alter the other, it 
seems uolikely that the names Sadaiyan and Maran could have been borne alternately, In the 
very list referred to by theeditor, we find that No.6, Maravarman Srivallabha bad two sons; No, 7 
Varaguna and No. 8 Parintuka If, These reigned one after another, According to Mr, Gopina-- 
tha Rao, No. 7, the immediate successor of No. 6, should heve been a Sacaiyan and his younger 
brother No. 8 Parintaka I], a Maravarman and the latter's son No. 9 Rajasimha, a Sagaiyan, Dut 





Other छ ~ mivor differences are that while all the ह and मय cocuring in live 1 are that while all the r's in Rdjelésariparmordns and Réjorijadé:a oocnring in live । 
andthe fain Fiearamudai ee (lines 1 and 6) are in Grantha in Dr, Holtesch’s impression, thee are reprerented 
in Tamil in Mr, Gopinath transcript, A & is ules omitted at the beginning of line 5, 
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theory advanced by the editor, The only way now te get out ul the difficulty 1s to suppose that 
all the sone of » Miratarmas called themselves Sadaiyag. But this, it must be obeerved, i» 
contrary to Indian custom, At any rate, the instance pointed ont clearly shows that We ate net 
warranted to pestulate that every alternate Pandya eovereign had the same title. 

There coukl be no difference of opinion om ene point, and this ia that there were wore kings 
than ove of the nav:e Maraiijadaiyag and Sudalyamiran in the Pandya genealogy, 1 may aleo say 
that thie is admitted by Mr. Gopinatha Rae when be attempts to aceount for the fact im his theory, 
The identity of Maraijndaiyap of any particular reconl with any king 19 the Pindya pedigree 
should therefere be based on either internal evidenee or by the mention of known events in the 
records. I take it that this js exacthy what prevented My, Venkayya frem identify ing the 2१५7० 
jadaiyan of the Tirupparaigenram record with Jajilavarman ef the Madras Museum plates. i 
perceive no ambiguity in his language when he states that the identification of Maranjagaiyan 
must be based wpon better evidence than the mere identity of the recond portion of the two names, 
though Mr, Gopinatha Rao confesses that he does not quite gratp the rearon art forth in this. Now, 
with reference to the Tirupparaiiganram inscription, even admitting that the same Miratjacaiyan 
(which is only a title or surname if it is eimilar to Rajekéesari or Parakesari) was ibe proper 
name of the king, yet becauce it was the proper mami shared Ly several kings of the Pindya 
genealogy, the name alone does not in the least he!p us to nents y him with ह particnlar Maraija- 
daiyan in the list, unless there be some other cvidence to support the identification. It may be 
that Mr. Gopinatha Rao has“ uo diffienlty whatsoever in accept mg the identity of the king 
mentioned in al) the three inscriptions, the Madras Museum plates, the Tirupparaigunram and the 
Trevandrum Museum stone inseriptions with the king of the same name [eund im the Annimalai record,’ 
for the reason that “the latter half of the name Miraiijadsiyan ia the proper name of the king in 
all these.” When the inscription iteell is not dated in any known era and dors not give sofficient 
Ine to the identification of the king mentioned in it with any in the list of Pandya sovereigns 
belonging to the same peried a: च having the same name, thea identification must be made by 
excloding all the other possibilities ; else the identification is mgt worth the name. 1 do not find 
how Mr. Gopinatha Rao has excluded other kings besring the same name [rom being identical 
with the Maratijedaiyon of the Tirgpparaigrmram record. 

It is worth while to go into the grounds which, a: he says, enabled him to eatisiactorily refer all 
these inscriptions toone sovereign. They are (1) palmography and (2) the name Marafijadaiyan. 

The second having been disposed of, it only mmains to ee the validity of thy first. If ॐ 
sumber of inscriptions in Vafijeinttu characters of unquestiwnable date referring to this period 
had been obtained and their palwography stodied, we wonld be at liberty to adduce that as ॐ 
ground for placing a record in ascertain period Paleography by itself con only indicate the 
approximate period and not the exact time. So far 99 1 am aware, except the four records under 
reference, none belonging to any king earlier than the time of the Ohoja Rajarija I have been 
printed excluding the Ambasamndram imecription of Varaguna Malarija, तो being the cose, 
there is not much force in the argumevt that paleograpbical indications show that a Vattelotto 
inscription belongs to a, 7 770 oF thereabout If at lenst we are asured that Vettelutta 
paleography was different 25 years before and 25 years alter a.p. 770, the reason may carry 
some weight. As we have already seen that Mr. Gopinatha Rao's knowlelge of the paleography 
of Tamil inscription has not prerented him from mistak ng an interiplion of Najadhiraja L for one 
of Rijarija 1E in apite of other conclosive evidence to the contrary, we natorally lose faith in his 
palwogtapbical comparison of the fewer and more complicated Vatwlutta inscriptions. Besides, the 
letters of the Ansimalai record assume ॐ slanting position, while those of the Trevandram 
inscription sre straight. The latter present priris of resemblance to the Varaguoa-Mahirija 
record of Ambisamodram, There three are available [or comparison, as they are printed with plates 
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The way in which Mr. Gopinatha Rao creates a queen for his Maraiijadsiyan seems to be very 
queer, I use the word “creates " because the record itself does not warrant his conclusion. His 
whole argument hangs on what he believes to be the use of the bonorifie plural form of the third 
personal pronoun araukkeu in the Tirupparaiganram inscription. His argument may be stated 
thas :— 

Satten Ganapati, the minister of the king, is referred to in this inscription in the third person 
singular, A certain Nakkep Korri is mentioned aa the wife of a person whom the record introduces 
with the “honorific plural” arerku, She cannot, therefore, be the wife of Bittan Ganapati, who 
is always referred to in the record by the third person singular The only other possibility is that 
she must be the queen of Marat jadaiyan, and for him the ** honorific plural" is appropriate. 

It is easy to prove that Nakkap Korri is the wife of Sattan Ganapati and not the queen of 
Marafjadaiyan. Her elevation to the rank of a Pandya queen is due to Mr, Gopinatha Bao’s 
misconception that avartu is the honorific plural of the third personal pronoun. I have only to 
show him that the word ararku is the mere third personal pronoun singular. It is made up of aap. 

Rulea of grammar require that when these two combine without the intervention of what are 
ealled s@riyai, the compound assumes the form ararku, the consonant » changing into r. 

Bimilar instances are :— 

en + ku = erku (first person singolar). 
nie + ku = nizku (second persons ). 
The dative case of nouns is also formed similarly, e. gi— 
radugan + ku = radugorku, 
pénon = + ku = कवु 
nakkan + ke = nakkorku, 
If the ddriyai intervenes, the form becomes quite ordinary, #8 -— 
aran + ku = aray + ४ + Fu = aranukku. 
rojugen + ६४ = radugan + u + ky = vadugonukks. 
The honorific plural is formed ss followa :— 
acar + ku = ararkku (without the intervention of sdriyaf). 
arar + ku = ararukku (with sfriyai). 
radugar + ku = vadugarkiu (without édriyal) = vadugarukku (with sdlrigai) ; 
similarly, for pdnay or pd sar, idttay or iditar, nakkay oF nokkar or nakkandr. 

It most only be pointed ont that the spelling of the dative of the honorific ploral of the 
third personal pronoun is avarkiu with single r and double & and that the spelling of the third 
personal pronoun, singular, da‘ive is arapke with r and single 4, 

The inscription has the form arertu with टू and single ९ and as such १६ ie only the dative of the 
third personal pronoun, singulararag. There is absolutely no differnce between the two singular dative 
formd ararku and avayukku. And os Mr. Gopinatoa Rao seems to concede that if the third person 
singular is used, Nakkan Kori would be the wife of Sattan Ganapati, I think I have eatisfactorily 
shown that she is not the queen of Mirsijadaiyan, That this mistake should have been committed 
after the inscription has been correctly: read and translated previously, perhaps shows that ihe 
editor takes a peculiar pleasure in differing from others, One other point that could have been 
considered 's that if Nakkan Korri were the Pandya queen, she would have been termed 
Pandimidériyir, Nambirittiyar or Déviyie Nokkan Korriyir.as is quite common in inscriptions. 
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THE VEDIO CALENDAR, 
BY B. SHAMASASTRY, 5.A., M.BAS., MB.SA,, MYSORE. 
The Intercalary Month. 


Tax term “ Vedic Calendar” may appear at the outset to be an anachronism, for the reason 
that there are no clear references to any kind of calendar in the Vedas proper. Even in the 
Brahmanas, references to a calendar are so vague that it is hardly possible to form a clear 
conception of the precise natare of the calendar that was in use. But coming to the 50785, espe- 
cially those of the Simavéda, we find precise data to determine the various systems of calendar 
in observance daring the Sitra period. One might, therefore, be led to think that the term 
+" Sitraic Calendar” would be preferable to that of = Vedic Calendar.” But it should be borne 
in mind that the various systems of calendar described in the Sttray are not the result of an 
observation of the heavens in a day, but are the outcome of the experience gained and adjustments 
made by many successire calculators of time, Nor are allusions to a calendar altogether wanting 
even in the Vedas. The description of the New Year's Day as occurring on the Ekishtake day, 
i. ¢., the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha (corresponding to December-January) 
‘n the times with which we are dealing, as well as the distinct references to a» thirteenth month 
which must necessarily have been an sdditional moath intercalated for the purpose of keeping the 
beginning of the year more or leas close to ita natural time, go a long way to prove that the Vedie 
posts kept a systematised calendar based upon scientific principles, The beginning of the year on 
the Rkashtaka day is thus deseribed in the Atharvavéda, IIT 10:— 

(1) She first shone out; she became a milch-cow at Yoma's; let her, rich in milk, yield 
(duh) to us each farther sammer ! 

०, (ड) The night which the gods rejoice to meet 9३ # milch cow coming unite them, which is 
the sponse (कं) of the year, let her be very auspicious to us! 

= (ड) Thou, O night, whom we worship a3 model (pratim#) of the year, do thou unto our 
long-lived progeny with abandance of wealth. 

० 4) This sama is she that first shone ont ; among these other ones she goes about, having 
entered ; greal greatnesses are within her; the bride (radhd), the new generatrix bath conquered, 

“(8 Hither hath come the year, thy spouse, O sole Ashtaké ; do thou unite our long-lived 
progeny with abundance of wealth ! 

५ (13) Thou whose son 13 Indra, whose son is Séma, daughter art thou of Prajapati; fully 
thou our desires ; accept our oblation | ` 

A similar hymn with important variations is 3150 found in the Yajurv€da, Taittirlya-Eambita, 
1V.. 3,11 :— 

इयमेव सा या प्रथना भ्यौ च्छङईतरश्यां चरति प्रविष्टा | 

qa नवगज्जनित्री चय पनां महिनानस्स्चते | १॥ 

कवस्वतती उषसा tra समानं योनिमनु संचरतीं | 

सूयंपस्नी विचरतः प्र ्ानती केतुं कृण्वाने अजरे भरिरेतसा || २॥ 
ऋतस्य पंयामनु तिस्र आगु लयो घर्मायो भतु Farag | 
प्रजामेका रक्षय मेका व्रतमेका रति रैवयुलाम्‌ | ३ ॥ 

aaa अनवा तुरीया यज्ञस्य पक्ञावृषयो नवती | 

गायं fret जगतीननुदुभे ere दुं जानाः सुवरानरजिद्त्‌ ॥ ४॥ 
ararg यंति प्रथवेन पंच नानारूपाणि करतवो वसानाः ॥ ९ ॥ 
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ऋ लस्तन्वते कवयः प्र जानती मध्य Sta: परियंति नास्वतीः ॥ ६ | 
क्योिध्मती प्रतिनं चते ननो रात्रीं देवी सस्य व्रतानि | 

विं वद्वि Taal जायमाना नानारूपा मातुरस्या उवस्थ || 9 ॥ 
एकाष्टका तपसा तप्यमाना ज जान गनं नहिमानरमित्रम्‌ | 

तन Tega व्यस्तं देवा हंतासटाणाम नवच्छ वीभि: | < ॥ 
MATH जां मानकं सस्यं दत्यन्विच्छ एतदु यासम्‌ | 

भस्य समतौ यथा युयमन्या वो अन्वामति ar प्रयुक्त | ९॥ 
भनमृन्मम सुमतौ विद्ववेदा आद प्रतिष्ठानविदद्धि गाधम्‌ | 
भूयासमस्य सुमतौ यथा युखनन्या बौ अन्यामति ना प्रयक्त ॥ ६० || 
वंच caging पंच बोहा यां पंचनाम्नीचलो ऽन पच्च | 

पंचहि यः Tatas War: समानदभ्नरिनिलोकमेकम्‌ || ११. ॥ 

तस्व गर्भः प्रथमा उखष्स्यपानेका महिनानं जिनतं | 

aaeanr चरति निन्कृतैषु घर्मस्यैका सविनैकां नियच्छति ui २२ ॥ 
या प्रथमः व्वौच्छत्ता येनुरमवश्यमे | 

सा नः पयस्वतों WHat समान्‌ ।। १३ |! 

SRG नभसा safes Pere Taal: | 
समानम स्वपस्यमाना (aaa जरामजर्‌ उषं आगाः || Ve II 

ऋतूनां पलना प्रयनेयनागादह्वां नेत्री जनित्री प्रजानान्‌ | 

एका सतीं बदधोषो च्युच्छस्यजीनां स्वं जरयति सवंनन्थत. It १९ |! 

५ (1) It is she that first shone out; having entered into this (earth), she goes about; (like) 
a bride, newly married (to the New Year), she has become the ganeratrix (af the days that follow) ; 
three are the great lights that associate with her. 

+^ (ए) Extolled in metres, these two shining dawns, coming out of the same womb, and being 
the wives of the sun, go about all-knowing, making a ilag, free from old age, and impregoated wit 
abundant seed 

“(3) Three dawns have reached the path of the sacrifice ; three lights [the fire, the san, and 
the moon] have also approached it; of them, one protects the offspring, one the yigoar, and one 
the rite of those who like to please the gods. 

“(4) She who is the fourth has passed into the four sets of Sima-chants [nine-versed: 
fifteen-versed, seventeen-versed, and twenty-one-versed chants], maintaining the two wings 
[halves] of the sacrifice [४ ¢,, the year] as known to the sages, an! giving rise to the Great Litany 
composed of Gayatri, ‘Trishtabh, Jagatt, and Anushjubh metres ; and she has preserved ths 
heaven [the soletice |, 

९५ (5) With five (days) the Creator has made this; he has also created five and: five sisters 
of them ; taking various forms and being clothed in sacrificial splendour, five of them ran with 
great speed. 

4G) Thirty sisters [days] partake of the rite, spreading ont the same flag; they make the 
seasons; being wise and all-knowing and resiling in the metres, they go about with great 
eplendoor. 

(7) Clothed in splendour, this shining night takes to herealf the rites addressed to the ann 
above: even the various kinds of beasts, on awakening, see her on the lap. of this mother 
{the earth]. 4 

^ (8) This eighth day, bearing the troubles of pregnancy, has brought forth this great Indra ; 
with his help the gods repelled the enemies ;in virtue of his own might, he has become 


the destroyer of the Asuras, 
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“ (9) 0 sole. Ashtakis, ye Gare & sister to me hitherto without a sister ; ye speak the trath; 
listen to this prayer : just as ye are pleased with the behaviour of this (Indra), so may ye be pleased 
with mine; do not send me away to any one else! 

+" (10) This all-knowing dawn stepped into my mind and has taken a firm hold of it; jast as 
ye are pleased with this (Indra), so may ye be pleased with me; do not send me away to 
any one else ; 

“(11) The five mornings, the five milkings, and the five seasons follow the cow with five 
names; the five quarters regulated by the fifteen-versed chant and possessed of the same 
characteristics as the five mornings follow this single light [the dawn}. 

५ { 12) (Of the five mornings) the first is the womb of the dawn; one bears the magnificence 
of the waters ; one presides at the rites addressed to the sun ; one presides over the heat ; and one 
the sun controls. 

“(13) She that first shone out hos become a cow at Yama's; let ber, rich in milk, yield to 
us each further summer | 

+ (14) Foremost among the lights, clothed in brilliant eplexour, bas arrived this i!lumin- 
ating dawn with various colours, like « flag of the sacrificial fire ; O ever-youthfal dawn, conducive 
to the performance of unchanging rites, and grey with old age, thou hast arrived ! 

“(15) The wife of the seasons, the first (dawn) has arrived, leading the days and being the 
mother of creatures; though one, thou hast bezome many ; free from old age, thou causest the rest 
to grow old.” 

Likewise the Tagndyamahibrahmana describes the [kashtake as the wife of the year :—\.9 2 

एषा चै चेवत्सरस्य षस्नी येका्टका. एतस्यां वा गतां रानि वसति. साक्षादेव तस्तंवस्तरमारभ्य Fag 

“ What is called the Ekashtsk& (d-y) is the wile of the year ; when the night of this day 
arrites, (prajdpati) lies with her. Hence, commencing with the (true) beginning of the year, 
(sacrificers’) observe the rite of initiation. ’* 

Tbs important points to be particularly noticed in the above passages are (1) the beginning of 
the year, probably solar, on the eighth day of the dark half of the month Magha; (2) the designa- 
tion of thisday by sach names as ‘a cow,” ‘dawn,’ " Prajapati's daughter,’ and * Sirya’; (6) the 
association or & kind of secrot marriage of the dawn with three lights, the fire, the moon, and the 
sun, as pointed out by Sayana in his commentary on verse 1; (4) the birth of the days of 
the following year or eyeie of years, as well as of Indra and Sima from tha marriage of the dawn 
with the san; (5) the celebration of the dawn by the four well-known Sima-chants; namely, the 
nine-versed chant, the filteen-verse] chant, the seventeen-versed chant, and the twenty-one-versed 
chant, each of which is, 88 we shall see, intended to signify as risny intercalary days as the number 
of verses containel in it; (6) the destruction of enemies and Asuras brought about by Indra, the 
aon of the dawn. 

As revards the first point, it is trae that we are told nowhere in the Vidas themselves that 
the word Ekishtakaé means the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Migha; still, on the 
authority of Apastamba and other Sitra-writers, who have defined it as such, we may take 
it to mean that particularday, From the next three points we have to understand that, at the 
commencement of every year or cycle of years, it was the usual costom with the Vadic poets to 
celebrate » symbolical marriage of the New Year's Day with the sun in order to enable the new 
year to beget ita 720 children,! ४.६) its days and nights, or, in other words, to perpetuate an 
auspicious flow of time for themselves. This seems to be the sum and substance of the celebrated 
marriage hymns,” in which the marriage procession of Bary or the dawn to be wedded to the sun is 








॥ 2. ¥. i, 164 10, i. - ४४. + 88; and A. ¥. xiv, 1, 3, 
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the subject of a long and mystic description, and which are even now recited on the ०6695005 of 
marriages performed ss a tule after the winter solstice and before the summer polstice. The 
recognition of the dawn firat by Sima, the moon, next by Gandharva, one of the 27 nakshatras, 
then by Agni, and lastly by men, seems to signify the association of the dawn firet with the synodic 
lanar year of 354 days, next with the sideresl lunar year of 351 days containing 13 months each 
of 27 days corresponding to the 27 nakshatras or Gandharvas, then with the Savana year of 360 
days, dedicated to the sacrificial fire-god from whom the dawn or the twenty-first day, based upon 
the difference between the Savana year and the Julian solar year of 3651 days, is believed to have 
come ander the protection or observance of men. The fact of making the dawn the object of praise 
in the Chatushtdmas or four sets of Sima-chanta seems to render probable the above explanation 
of the two obscure verses of the marringe-hymn.* The five mornings which are said to precede the 
brilliant dawn im verse 11 scam to be five days ndded alter the ond of the Savana year. Ae regards 
the destruction of enemies and Asuras by Indra, we shall presently see that they are not real 
enemies or Asuras, but intercalary days regarded ag such, 

Thus, while the Yajarvéda connects the mornings and the mystic cows with the Chatushtémas, 
thereby implying the final number of intercalary days to be twenty-one, their number is distinctly 
stated as three times seven in the Sama-véda, 

तेऽषन्वतं प्रथमं नाम मोनाम्‌ 
Freee परमं नाम जानन । 
ता नानत्तोरवनुषत ज्ञाः 
भावियवन्नरुणीयश्षसा गावः ॥ 
५ First they (the sages) came to know the sacred 
name of the cows ; they came to know the 
sacred names to be three times seven; 
knowing them, they extolled the morning (kahdh) ; 
then the red cows became [amous. ” 

There are two more verses which express the same idea :— 

भयं AM उषसो असेचयत्‌ 

भयं सिधुभ्यो भगव खोक त । 

भयं विश्सप्र इवुहान भशिम्‌ 

चोमों हते Tra Were: || Sima, ii, 1, 17, 3. 


Faced ere धेनवो इुषुदिरे 
Seat परमे स्यो मन्‌ । 
चत्वार्यन्या भुवनानि निर्भिजे 
चारूणि चकते यदृनेरव्धेत || Sams, vi, 2, 2, 7. 
“ He, being purified, bath made the mornings shine ; 
and it is he who gave the rivera room to flow ; 
making the three times seven pour out the milky 
stream, Sima, the cheerer, yielda whatever the beart finds sweet. " 


“ The three times seyon miléh-kine in the loftiest 
heaven have for this Sima poured the genuine 
milky draught; four other beanteous worlds 
hath be made for his adornment when he 

waxed in strength through holy rites,’ 


a rc 


> Fijesaneyasarhhiid 18, 40; and aleo Tulitirtyal, 7,7. © B. F.x, 65, 40-41; A, V.ziv.3, 3,4 
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For reasons to be pointed ont further on, I presume that the four worlds referred to in न= 
above verge are four solar years, and that the twenty-one cows or mornings are the intercalary days 
made up of the four times five days and # quarter which is the difference between 9 Savana and a 
solar year. I do not, however, contend that it is clear from the above passages themselves that the 
twenty-one cows oT mornings are intended to signify so many intercalary days and intercalary days 
alone. Still, I believe that scholars will agree with me in holding that, so far as the beginning of 
the year on the Ekishtaka day is concerned, these passages leave no doubt whatever. The 
Ekjshtaka day is clearly « lunar day; and the year that was practically observed by the 
Velic poets was the Savana year of 560 days. The number of days from“one Ekfshjaka or the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha to the next Ekdshtaka is 354, Accordingly, if 
the Savana year of 560 days, having once begun (on the Ekishtaka day, is to begin again, on that 
same day, there must necessarily be au adjustment of the difference of six days between the laonar 
and the Savana years by the addition of one month to the lunar year in every five years. If instead 
of the Savana year, they adopted > solar or ॐ sidereal year, even then they must necessarily have 
adjusted the respective differences between the lunar and the solar or between the lunar and the 
sidereal years by intercalation in the form of daya or months, Accordingly, we find clear references 
to a thirteenth interealary month not only in the Yajurvéda and the Atharvavéda, but ako in the 
Rigréda. The Rigréda i, 25, 8, thas alludes to the intercalary month :— | 
Sa भासो धतन्रलो दादश प्रजावतः | वेदा य उपजायते || 

“He, who, accepting the rites (dedicated to him), knowa the twelve mouths and their 
productions, and that which is supplementarily engendered.” 

In his translation of the Rigvéla, Professor प्र. Hl. Wilson remarked as follows :— 

“Req उपजायते, who ८००१३ what is upa, additionally or subordinately produced, The 
expression is obacure, bat in connection with the preceding, बैक भासो area, who knows the twelve 
months, we cannot doubt the correctness of the scholiast’s couclusion, that the thirteenth, 
the supplementary or ‘ntercalary month of the Hindu luni-solar year, is alluded to; that 
‘tthe thirteenth or additional month which is prodaced of itself, ir connection with the year,’ 
quadrrit shears Tara aqearasta स्वयनेवोच्वद्यते'. '' The passage is important, as indicating 
the concurrent use of lunar and solar years at this period and the method of adjusting the one to 
the other." 

Notwithatanding Sayana’s interpretation of the word upajdyate in the sense of ‘a supplement- 
ary month,’ it is doubtfal whether the word indicates « complete intercalary month or an 
intarcalated pariod less than a month ; for we shall presently see that bafor the custom of adjusting 
the lanar and the solar reckoning by the addition of a complete month came, into vogue, the usual 
practice was to adjust them by adding 85 many days as formed the difference between any two kinds 
of years or sets of years. Still, it is certain that some sort of intercalation, either in the form of a 
month or in the form of a period leas than a month, is what is implied in the above verse of the 
Rigvéda, But coming to the Atharvavdda, we see therein a clear description of a thirteenth 
intercalary month :— 

अलोतचैविनितं जिशरंगं जयोद्ं मासं यो निर्मिमीते | 
तस्य देवस्य क्रुद्धस्यैतदागो य एवं Patel बराह्मणं जिनाति. || 

“Hea who measures the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and ‘nights, having thirty 
members—against that god, angered, is this offence,” <A. V., XIII, 3.8, 
सनिख्सो नामासि 
योक्त्र are इद्रस्य गृहः | 
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“ Weakling by name art thou, the thirteenth month, Indra’s house.”" A. ४. v. 6. 4 

In the Erishya-Yajarvéda, i, 4. 14, the twelve months together with a thirteenth intercalated 
month are thas enumerated :— 

मधुश्च माधवश्च शुकश्च शुचिश्च नमश्च ननस्वश्च इषथोर्जच्च सहश्च सत्यश्च तपश्च तपर्यश्चोपयानगृहीतो ऽसि 
संसर्पो ऽसि अंहस्वस्याय स्वा 

4५ Thou art the month of Madhu,’ the month of Madhava, the month of Sukra, the month of 
Suchi, the month of Nabhas, the month of Nabhasya, the month of Isha, the month of Urja, the 
month of Sshas, the month of Sahasya, the month of Tapas, and the month of Tapasya; and thou 
art caught hold of in a woodea vessel ; thou art the month Sathsarpa [a creeping month]; and 
thou art the receptacle of sins." 

The Brahmana portion contained in the Krishoa-Yajurvéda, vi. 5, 3, 12, comments on this 
passage as follows: -- 

प्रसिङमेवाभ्वयु ईंकषिनेन प्रपद्यते wierd प्रतिपस्थातोन्तरन. तस्मादादिस्यष्यण्ना सो बाभिनेनैति erat उपया 

५" Olearly dozs the Adhvarya first go to the south; clearly the Pratiprasthitri priest to the 
north. Hence does the snn go to the south for six months ; and to the north for six months. He 
says: ‘Thou art cxught in a wooden vessel’; thou art Samsarpa [a creeping month] and a 
receptacle for sins." They say that there is also a thirteenth month ; it is that thirteenth month 
which he pleases thereby." 

The symbolical practice connected with this passage is this:—The Adhvaryu priest fills 
thirteen wooden vessels with Séma-jaic: ; and with the help of another priest, called Pratiprasthatri, 
he makes offerings therefrom to the seasons, While performing.the rite, the Adhvaryu goes to the 
south and the Pratiprasthatri to the north, imitating the southern and northern movements of tha 
sun respectively. Aa will bo seen, it was in the middle of the year, daring the summer or the 
winter solstice, acoording as the year began with the winter or the sammer solstice, that the 
iuterealary periol was inserted, delaying the sun's tarning movement so long and occupying that 
period in performing the initiatory rites, Hence the reference in this passage to the sun's northern 
and southern movements, and to the thirteenth month during which the commencement of those 
turning movements is delayed, The fact of representing the months by Sima-vessels is clearly 
stated in the Muitriyaniya-Sambiti, iii, 10. 4. 5, 

fe योदश are मासाश्नमासा३ इति 

“ Twelve are the vessels; the pressing stone, called Upditiusaeana is the thirteenth ३ the dis- 
enssion they hold, by asking whether there onght to be a vessel or no teesel (to represent a thirteenth 
month), is a discussion as to whether there is a thirteenth month or no thirteenth month,"’ 

Regarding tho sacrificial function observed during a thirteenth month, the Tindyamahd Brih- 
mana, x, 3, 2, says :— 

विता नोऽए्स्सीविति नासा उपासीदन्‌ | ते कीकषवेवाराध्नुवन्‌ | उपतसर्तु कयोषशमदीशियत्‌ | सोऽनुष्यमनवत्‌, 

दिदीशानोऽनुष्यं भवस्येव चच हि जयोदरं भासं चक्षते नेव च 

“The months observed the vow of Upasads [sessions] with the intention that their father [the 
year] might prosper. They, however, prospered merely by observing the initiatory rites, and 
initiated the thirteenth month daring the period of the vow of U’pasads [sessions]. Therefore 
the thirteenth month became their follower. Hence whoever undergoes the rite of initiation during 
the period of the vow of Upasads [sessions] becomes the follower (of the rest of the priests) 

Accordingly they declare a thirteenth month as existent and also as non-existent.” 


` गङ्ख to Chaia;MidharatoVaiikhs;andeoc. = ` ~ 
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Again, the Maitrayanlys-Sambita i, 5, 5, 6, ¢ays:— 

“The thirteenth lunar day is to be propitiated by the immolation of a beast sacred to Agni and 
Sima, There is the thirteenth month ; it is that thirteenth month which he catches held of by this 
offering.” 

These and other referencea to the New Year's Day and the thirteenth month intercalated 
solely for the purpose of keeping the seasons or the months in their proper places in the year, are 
enough to show that the Vedie poets kept a calendar -with [ar more scientific precision than we 
are pleased to credit them with, Whether we will or no, the fact cannot be denied that the idea of 
a thirteenth month, i.¢, an intercalated month, could not have dawned upon the mind of the Vedie 
posts unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths of several kinds of years. There is 
also reason to believe that, before the system of adjusting the difference between any two kinds of 
years by the insertion of an intercalary month was begun, the practice was to adjust them 
by adding sets of intercalary days, such as 9, 11, 12,21, and so on, That such was the custom, is 
clear [rom the following passage of the Kathasakhi-Brihmana, quoted in the Smrititatira.® 

अमाता परै भधस्तास्संतः भकानयत मासास्स्यामेति. ते इादशाहं क्रतु मपायन्‌ wales ब्राह्मणं छ स्वा तस्मिन्‌ 
gear उदतिष्ठन्‌ तस्मारसो ऽनायतनः इतरानुष जीवतीति. तस्म दाव शास्य जयोदन्चन HT न भवित्तव्यतिति कटश 


ayaa. 
ते apharer खयोदशं मलमासं ब्राह्मणं eT eae जतुमुपायन्‌ TUTTI: तस्मिन्मलमाते FEAT 

starsat किमित्याकांशायां अराती रिस्वभ्याहि यते. अरातीः पापानि संनाञ्यं उदतिष्ठन्‌. ITA Pa उस्थिता 

अभवन्निस्ययः चथ पापनिमोजनार्यवादात्‌ संमवस्करालानेतरं कमे तत्र न करतष्यन्‌ न लु निरवकाडनिति. ary- 

वादात विधिकश्पनायाः प्रतीतिनाधेनैवौ चिस्यात्‌. ster नित्वनेनित्तिकशातिकारः मलमासेन षञयुवासः 

तस्योपज्ननात्‌ > 

“Being at a lower level [i.e., being less than ॐ month], the balf-months desired that 
they might grow into months. They approached the twelve days’ sacrifice. Having appointed 8 
Brahmans os 8 thirteenth priest [in addition to the twelve priests] and having washed off (the sina) 
on him, they got up. Hence it is that he [the thirteenth month or the priest who represents it] is 
homelessand dependent for his existence upon others. Hence there ought tobe a thirteenth Brahmans 
priest in every twelve days’ sacrifice, This is a passage from the Prdimana of the Katha School. 

“This passage is thus commented upon by Jayasvamin:—Hayving represented the thirteenth, 
‘dirty,’ month by a Brihman priest, those half-months collected the twelve-days' sacrifice, [१ ९. 
converted it into a month's sacrifice]. Having washed off in that ‘dirty’ month,—if it is asked 
what was that which they washed of on the ‘dirty’ month, we have to onderatand the word ardts, 
* enemies” ;—haring washed off tha enemies, ६.८, the sins, they got up, é.¢., they rose up free from 
the burden of sin. From tha descriptive statement of washing off the sine, it follows that 
the sacrificial performance which can possibly be observed in the subsequent month should neither 
be undertaken during the ^ dirty" month nor be given up. The inference of a rule from a 
descriptive statement is reasonable ‘nastiuch as the sense of the descriptive statement can otherwise 
have no application whatever.’ Hence the performance of obligatory, casual, expiatory, and other 
religious rites is prohibited in a ‘ dirty’ month. ‘It is homeless’: é.¢,, like Chaitra and other 
months, it has not a fixed place of its own in the year. ‘Dependent for its existence upon others,’ 
i.¢., the thirteenth month comes into existence owing to the waxing and waning of the moon in the 
intervals of monthg,” 





(To be continued,) 





© Smrititatea, Caleutta ed., 1695, p. 782. = 
॥ Here the role is that the soorifice should neither be performed in the ° dirty’ month nor be given op, but 
abould be performed in the subsequent month. The statement is that of washing off the sins ia the dirty month 
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“ LADKIKANYAYANJALI” TWO HANDFULS OF POPULAR MAXIMS CURRENT 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, COLLECTED BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB. 
BY PEOF. VANAMALI CHAKRAVARTTI, MA, VEDANTATIETHA; GAUHATL 


Cotoxen Jacos-is a good worker in the canse of Sanskrit studies, His ‘Concordance to 
the principal Upanishads and the Bhagaradgitd’ will ever remain a monument of patient industry, 
His editions of the Vedidntasdra wnd the Eleven Upanishads are equally well-known, He 
is never satisfied with an untrated quotation, and he ia doing yeoman service by publishing 
the results. of his studies, now and then, in the Journal of the Royal Asintic Bociety. When 
such a man compiles a bock on the popular maxims current in Sanskrit literature, it deserves 
to be studied with all attention. Indeed, the autbor has begun a most useful work as a pioneer 
of the subject of maxim-hunting, and it is with the hope of rousing the attention of the Indian 
Sanskritiats to this subject, that 1 write this review. 

The first ‘Handful’ seems to have been excessively well received by the learned world in 
England. For the Jourval of the Royal Asiatic Society says in its July nomber, 190]—" The 
modestly styled ‘ Handful’ is only one more example of the Inborious care and love of 
aconracy for which the author is distinguished.” 

The author begins by criticising the work of hie predecessors in the same field. These prede- 
cessore were the illustrious Tarandtha, who is said to have given a list of 151 Nydyas in his 
Véchaspatya Encyclopedia and Satyavrata Simaérami, the celebrated Vedic scholar of Bengal | 
[ ef. pp. ii (preface), igv, 2, 14. ]. These scholars did not give detailed references to the books 
in which the maxims occur, and undoubtedly Colonel Jacob deserves our sincere thanks for giving 
them. He has also pointed out somo real mistakes in Tirdnitha. We are grateful for 
this too, But wo are really sorry that he should have thought it fit sometimes to use too 
strong language of abuse, for such language abont one scholar from another serves no useful 
purpose; it looks too much like prejudice, Prof. A, Venis renders a maxim wrongly (p. 31, 
Vol. I) ; the author simply points out the mistake. Tardndtha commits 3 mistake and he says 
his explanation is rubbish and nonsensical, 

We shall now point out a few inaccuracies and mistakes into which Colonel Jacob has 
himself fallen with the hope that these will be corrected in subsequent editions. 

7. &., Vol. I— 

In explaining the वटकन्टकभक्षनन्याय, the author qnotes Bhdmati ( pp. 380-1, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition) ‘ae कण्टकः क्रमेत कस्य Ger इति मदुष्याकीनामपि प्रानभृतां ge: स्यात्‌ । न eat कांचित्‌ 
प्रस्वेवाकण्टक दति ' and adds in a foot-note “'The printed text wrongly reads ‘ कण्टक ११४ We submit 
that the suggested correction is uncalled for and that the true reading must be either (1) qty 
कण्टकः (Bibliotheca Indica) or (2) प्रस्यकरण्ड क ; (Sanskrit College MSS.) or (3) भ्रति नं कण्ठक ; (Asiaiic 
Society's MSS.). We would prefer the reading of the Sanskrit College 958.» which keeps the क्रन्‌ 
observed in अचन्दनः and अकर ru ङ्गः. We wonder that Colonel Jacob should have omitted to 
mention the MSS. that authorised him to make the emendation; for, surely, the critical Western 
savant cannot be supposed to have corrected चष्डी into खण्डी in the fashion of the uncritical 
Indian scribe. 

Vol. I, pp. 1i and 12— 

In explaining the काकतालती यन्वाव, the author 88 ह, “ A crow alighted on a Palmyra tree, and 
at the same moment some of the fruit (sic,) fell on its head and killed it." We have seen plenty 
of लाल trees in Bengal, but wecould scarcely understand how a tdla fruit may fall upon the head 
of a bird, that has alighted on the tree. Ofcourse, the trae explanation of the Sanskrit text 

quoted seems to ४6 that the crow came and alighted on the ground, at the foot of the tree, and 
then the frait fell and killed it. 
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Again p. 12— 

“The Maritht pandits in adopting the Nyfya have changed its meaning.” ` The explanation 
given by Molesworth (4. ९. tne Maratha pandit’s explanation ), is the explanation prevalent in 
all parts of Bengal. It is identical with the 2nd explanation given by नीलकज्ड ( Nilakantha). 

Principal V. 8. Apte explains it os follows :— 

“ Jt takes its origin from the unexpected and sudden fall of a palm-frnit upon the head 01 
acrow (so asto killit) at the very moment of ite sitting on a branch of that tree. = = 

( Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 651.) 

Prof. Bidhubhusan Goswami has copied this incorrect explanation in his notes on the Kirdia, 
Cantos 1 and 2. 

Vol. 1, p. 15 and Vol. I, 7. 29— 

कीरं विहाया रो चकभस्तस्य सोवीरर विमनुहरति । 

The maxim ought to have ended with ङि in the first case-ending (cf. pp. 32, 83 where the 
compiler rightly rejects the word ‘' अनुहरति "). Here ia Colonel Jacob's translation of the maxim : 
५ Leaving the milk suitable to the dyspeptic, he enjoys the sour gruel.’ Thisis wrong. The real 
translation would ran as follows:— ‘" Just as aman suffering from loss of appetite may prefer 
sour gruel to milk." It means that when a man prefers the lower pleasure to the higher, be 
must be supposed to be in an abnormal state of mind, like the patient who prefers sour gruel i» 
the eweet milk, 

This maxim occurs also in the Atmatattrarireka; as, ^" कीरं विहाय ठचिररोवकथस्वरय art” 
(p. 41, Madanmohan’s edition Samvat 1906, Calcutta), 

Vol, I, 7, 82— 

विषुलकदल्ीकलरिन्छया Pages | 

The Colonel's explanation is merely s reproduction of Gough's rendering of the mazim in 
the Sarradaréanasaigraha, and it must be said that Gough seems not to have understood the 
thing clearly, Here is the explanction: ^ Cutting -off the tongue while trying to get a fine 
plantain.” ‘This gives no meaning, at least the wording does not. The correct explanation 
would be:— | 

Cutting off the tengue with the desire of eating a large plantain [which on account of its 
great size, could not be contained in the mouth if the tongue were to remain intact]. 

Vol. I, p. 46— 

अवयवशन्तेः AAA: बलीयसी । 

“ The strength of a community is greater than that of a member of it.” The real meaning may 
bo thus expressed :—The meaning ( lit. force ) of the whole word is stronger than the meaning 
(lit. force) of the component parts thereof, This is not > लौकिकन्याचं in the sense in which Colonel 
Jacob takes the word, It applies to interpretation of texts, It directs that in finding out the 
meaning of a text, we are to prefer the ordinary meaning of the word to its derivative meaning, 
of course if thore ba nothing in the context repugnant thereto. cf. क दिया ममपहराति ( Vol. 17, 
5. 89). (In Vol. रा of the ‘ Handfols," this mistake has been corrected ). 

Vol, I, p. 47— 

‘TET am right in supposing Anandagiri to have been a disciple of the great Baikara who 
died about a.p, 820, then the early part of the eighth century would be the latest date that could 
be assigned to Amara.” 

Anandagiti, or Anandajifna, as he more frequently styles himeelf, was a disciple of Suaddh- 
Ananda, Anandajiine eayein his introduction to his commentary on the Sdriraka-bAdshya ( from 
which Colonel Jacob is quoting ):— | 


दु द्धानन्द तुनी श्वराच Ber त्म परस्मै नमः | 
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In the colopbons of tho aname work we read: “ इति शी मस्परमहंखपरिनिाज क) ara al शुानन्व 
BTM मःसानान्यविनानै-" Moreover, Anandajfiane says chat 
the माण्ड्क्यमाच्य ol Sankara had many commentaries in his time ; he actually quotes three or fon: 
interpretations of Slola 2 of the introduction. Thus, this Ananda con never be ideutifid witli 
Ananda the disciple of Saikara. 

It is strange that exactly twenty years before Colone) Jacob's [च cation, Mr. Kailosschandra 
Sinha bad committed the same mistake with reference to the identity and time ol Anaudajnéna 
(ride his Gitd Introduction). 

Vol. I, p. 4a— ध 
नहिखविरगो चरे Ter पलापो परैधीमावो भवति । 

In 1900, Colonel Jacob was ‘‘not quite clearas to the drift of the saying.’’ In 190, he became 
wiser,and wrote, “It means that ‘the Palasa tree is not cleft when the axe is applied tothe Khadirn 
tree," and is used fo indicate that two objects are easentially distinct, and sland on separate bases `` 
(9. ४, Introduction, Vol. 17). Colonel Jacob's translation is ali right, but his explanatory note 
is tather vague, The maxim is meant ag an illustration of the well-known doctrine of the 
erraraacea of cause and effect. 

Vol. I, ५) +८-- 

नहि भवतिं Bes TTT | 

Colonel Jacob " should like more light on this saying,” We give below what little light we 
ean. The wer 15 the jujube frait anil kuna here means a vessel containing the jujnbe fruit, The 
kueda ( az) is an sqrare (१.८. a place where something is kept) and the jujube is the आधेय (i.e, a 
thing which ig kept in something). The principle means that you cannot put the भत्र्‌ and the 

भवेय in the same case, There could be no सामाना धिकरण्यं ३1 cach cases. 


Vol. I, p. 49— : 

याचितमण्डनन्याय 

This also is a maxim of whichthe meaning is unknown to Cul. Jacob, We give the meaning 
below:— 

A lady borrows some ornaments from another and therewith wecorate> wer person, A third 
party on seeing her, will say that she Aas (i.¢, is the owner of ) ‘hese ornaments, Similar ix 
the case with the expression गोतिषयकानयनक्रियागीचरकास्यत्ता जानवान्‌, for an action ,7 kriyed 
has no faqa; it isooly art, geet, कृति ( inclading Taft), Fa that have a fea. 8५ मोत 
ययक्रभानयनीक्रया is wrong, But it is justified on the चआल्ितमन्डनस्याच, The action has borroyed! 
so to say, a विषयं from that gefsq which produced the sction, and aa > lady in borrowed ornam- 
ents is supposed to be in possession of therm similarly the action of भनियनं also may be enpposeil 
to hav. the ‘cow’ for ita दिव; thongh the cow was really the विच्च of the प्र तर्नि that prodaced 





* 


‘he भानयनक्रिया- 


This maxim is very well known to those who have read any Sanskrit grammar written io 
Sanskrit, Colonel Jacob seems to have misunderstuod it. Kielhorn thus translates it rightly :— 
That which has undergone a change in regard to one of ite parts 18 by Do Meas (an consequence 
of this change) something else (than what it was belore the change had taken placej)—(ParibAdss- 
endusekhare p. 179.) 

Vol. 11, p. 12— 


+ The maxim of the reprodoction in the effect of certain qualities, im (he | roportion m which 
they exist io the prolacing cause." That portion of the above translation which we have printed in 
italics seems to be redundant. I do not know whether the word ललस्य in ५810108 Sarasrati's 
explanation or the word क्क्व in the original suggested this import of foreign matter into tLe 
explanation of the mazim. 
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Vol. 11, p. lo— ” 
मले पादुकान्याय। | 

Culonel Jac -brevects the explanation given by the native scholar Raghnnathayarman in his 
Laukiks-nydja-Saugraha aa “ extremely far-fetched and nnesatisfactory.” We, however, think 
that Raghunathe is nearer the truth. The Bengalis have a similar idiom, It means that you put 
your feet (covered with shoes), on the neck of your opponent and thos compel him by sbeer [orce to 
come to your side. The rea! point in the comparison is the utter impossibility ol cecape, ग त्वन्तरा 
in the words of Udayana. The opponent bas no alternative to ‘all upon. 

rol. If, 7. /9— 

^ तपनीयनपनीय sere पन्थिक्तारमुषहसति स्वयं च कलकमुपादाय गगना चले मन्थि करोषि | 

This maxim has been taken fromthe Atmafatfravireka of Udayana, a book which is written in 
the most difficult philosophical langunge and which even the erudite native pandits find it difficult 
to understan 1. We cannot withhold our genuine admiration from a European scholar who can hunt 
up a maxim in a book like this, of which the conteuts, from the mature of the case, must present 
almost insurmountable difficulties to him, This is patient research and surely here we bare to learn 
from onr western contemporaries, Colonel Jacob's translation is given below ;— 

‘+ Thoa ridiculest the man who faking his gold ties प up ina corner of his garment and then 
thyself taking the gold tiest it up in the skirt of the sky!" This, of course, is wrong. For tating 
real throwing airay ( भपनीव ) and omit ३८ हात्‌ gn. The reference is toa foolish man who langhs 
at another fool because the latter ties up a knot in the garment after he has thrown off his gold 
(for the safety of which the knot is made) though he himself ties up the gold in the sky, 7.6. 
fancies that the sky isa safe place for the deposit of the gold, provided only he makes the motemenis 
of making » knot in the sir. 

Vol. U, p. 24— 

बय्‌ Aya गृष्यते सवप्रत्यन्ञन्‌ | 

“A thing does not become imperceptible, because perceived by one who las ascended 8 
mountain peak.” The language used by the compiler is not very clear, We should rather eay — 
A thing is not to be regarded as iniperceptible, because it could be perceived only after ascendi ing 
a mountain peak, ३.९.) beenuse certain conditions must be [ulfilled before it is perceived, 


Vol, IJ, p. 25— 
नरसिहन्याय | 

Colonel Jacob says: ® The maxim of the onwn of man and lion.” He apparently does not 
remember the reference to the ari@@ spare of Vishou. The body of नरत्तिह is partly human, 
partly leonine. 

Val, 71. p. 27— me 

न दयप्राप्य प्रदीपः THe प्रका यतिं । । 

The lamp will not throw light on an object before it is [lighted and] brought in, Perhaps 
equivalent to ‘cateh your hare before cooking 1१, " We give the correct translation below ;— 

A lamp cannot illuminate an object, before it id brought in connection (contact or relation) 
with that objet. ‘This is a philosophical maxim, 


Vol, 11, >. 4— 0 
४५ मधिकमसितची जावारव कुरा दि जननप्राथन। | 
“This seems to belong to the same category asthe @raqqeaitter.” The काकव्न्तषरी भान्याच 
poin‘s out the want of adequate molire or त्रयो ज्ञन ; but the present Nydya pointe out the utter 
impossibility of # thing. : 
Vol. 7, p. 35— 
यः Raa स कर स्येव । 
‘Ho who causes a thing to be done by another is 15७1 the real doer of it.” Por कत the 
real read surely a. 
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ASOK4’'S BHABRA EDICT oe 
Vol I, pp. 30-37— 
यादृशो SHEA Mt बलिः। 

यक्षा 13 derived froma root, meaning to worship. यन्न ia thua literal y an object of worship—a god 
“As te tha gol, so is the offering,"’ Compare the Bengali proverb चमन देवता aaa afeer. Thus 
it is not the same a+ ‘ tit-for-tat’ or * Roland for an Oliver.’ 

This review laa been written mainly with the intention of drawing the attention of the Indian 
Sauskritists to the usefal subject of maxim-hanting. It ism field for patient and honest research. 





Let onr countrymen, who are now engaged in teaching Sanskrit in our Colleges, apply ren 6 


to this task, and their labours will be amply rewarded. 





ASOKa’S BHABRA EDICT AND ITS REFERENCES TO TIPITAKA PASSAGES. 


BY PROF. DHARMANANDA KOSAMBI, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In the Bhabra edict king Agoka suggests certain sacred texts ( thanima-paltydydni } as good 
to be studied not only by monks and nuns, bat also by lay-brothers ( updsok@ ) and lny-sisters 
(upéska). These texts are, according to the readings of Emile Senart ( Lea intcriptions de 
Jyadon, >. 199, Paris, 1886), as follows — 

l, Vinaya-samukase ; 

2, Aliya-rasdui ; 

3, dndgata-bhayini ; 

4, Muni-gdihd ; 

9, Moneya sile ; 

6. Upatiea-pasine ; 

4. Laghwlordde. | 

Considering the great antiquity of the edicts of Agoka, it is evidently a matter of mach inter- 
eat and moment that the above mentioned texts should be surely and correctly identified -with 
the specific passages of the canonical books, 

Number J has not been identified, and I am arable to offer any useful suggestion regarding it. 

Numters 2-5. With the help of the previous studies of Sonart and Oldenberg, Professor 
Rhys Davids gives the desired identification of numbers 2-5 in his Buddhist India (London, 1903}, 
at page 169. Using the Pali text Society's editions of the Nikdya Texts ag the basis of reference, 
the intended identifications are as follows :— 

3. Aryia-vusdai = Sangiti-sutta of the (then unpublished) Digha-ntkdya, Fol. 3 ; 

3 Andgata-bhaydni= Aaguttara-nthéya, Vol. 3, pp, 105-108, sutta 79; 

4. Munt-gathd=Sutia-nipdta, stanzas 207-221, p. 36 ; 

5. Moneyya-sutta= Aaguitara-nildya, Vol. 1, p. 273; Itivutiaka, p. 56. 

Number 6, the questions of Upatissa (=SBiriputta): he does not 
ly, since many passages might jnatly bear that title, 

Numter 7. There sre two Rabulovida-suttas, both in the Majjhima-nikaya, 9814] क, the one 
at Vol, 1, pages 414-420, and the other at Vol. 1, pages 420-426, The words of the edict 
expressly state that the admonition uttered by the Exalted Enlightened One to Rabula concerned 
itself with the subject of falsehood (Ldghulovdds musdpddayi adhigichya Bhegavatd —Budhena 
haste). Now it is precisely a falsehood or musfedda, of which the opening paragraphs of ७४144 
61 treat (see 0. 414, 1, 10, p. 415, 1. 19), and it is accordingly clear that suffa 61 is the one 
intended by Agoka. It was thus identified by Oldenberg and Senart. 

With regard to numbers 4and7,1 see no reason to differ from the views above stated. 
There remain therofore numbers 2, 3, 5 and 6 to be disenssed. 

Numer 2, Aliya-rasdni, The first question to settle is this:— 

Shall Adgoka's aliya-raadni be equated with ariya-rded, , the holy ways of living’, or with 
@riya-rauhed, ‘the lineages or traditional ways of the boly '? 


attempt to determine precise 


| 
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Now we find described in the Seagiti-sutla, not only the dasa artya-rded (Digha, =-=] 2 oly the dane, otfcoiad (Digbar Yel’ é, 
p. 269), but also the ealidro ariya-ramsd (Digha, Vol. 3, p. 204). And since this au/fa is in fact 
(like adhydya 33 of Udyiga-parran of Mahd-bhirata, Vidére-niti) a true * One-more ^" 07 ^ Aag- 
uttara’ sulta, we may properly expect to find both descriptions in the Asiguffara mikeye ; and so 
indeed we do find them—the dara ariyardsd in the Dasake-nipdte, Vol 5, p. 29, and the chatraro 
eriyaraded in the Chatukka-nipdia, Vol. 2,p.27. The Sangifi-eutta ip put into the month © 
Sariputta (see Digha, Vol. 3, p. 209), while both Aaguftara-suftas are put into the mouth of 
Buddha. Whichever way we decide our first question, the identification should br—not with cne 
of the Digha passages, but—with one of the Anguifara passages, since the edict implies that the 
aliya-raséni are the words of Buddha, 

Prof. Rhys Davids in 1898 (J. R. 4. &. 18698, p. 640) says: “No. 2 is no doubt the 
passage on the ten Ariyardsd;" bat in 1899 (Sacred Booka of the Buddists, Volk, 2, p. xiii) he 
equates it with “ Artya-visini ™ probably not having in mind ovr present difficuliy ; and ip his 
Buddhist Indéa (1903) he prints the title ~ Ariya-rasdni.’"! Vincent A, Smith in his Asoka (2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1909, ए. 154), renders the title by ‘‘The Supernetural Powess of the Aryas,” following 
Senart's suggestion given at Vol. 2, p. 2C8 (cf. p- 205). Senart gives it with all due indication 
of bis own doubts, thus: ** les pouveirs surnaturels (1) des Aryas,” Perhaps he hod vaguely in 
mind the rasfs or masteries. Bat to read an, exhortation to the stady of acquiring powers Like 
magical powers or the like into an edict of Aioka would ba entirely out of keeping with the spirit 
of the edicts as a whole, for these are in general the simplest expositions of matters tcuching the 
very fundamentals of the moral law, 

But even if we take aliyarasdwi 95 meaning the dasa ariyavded or + ten holy ways of living ' 
(of Afguttara, Vol, 5, p. २५), it would seem that these “ ways” are too numerous and artificially 
elaborate to be suitable for Aéoka's purpose, They involve matters quite beyond tho laity, amd 
the tenth (suvimutfa-paiiic) implirs nothing less than Arhatship, The Digha text later on 
(Vol. 3, 7. 291) recurs to the ten ariyardeé, and calls them ‘hard to master’ duppafiriijha ; 
although this, I admit, may be said of the simplest essentials of morality. The four चाजा कती 
(of Aagut/ara, Vol. 2, p. 27), om the other hand, are in the hightest degree worthy to be recom- 
mended by the Emperor as fit subjects of study for all, both monks and laity, The text applies 
to ariyavaied, the adjectives ° noble," ‘ancient’ (agganid, pordnd), and others. And the 
Afguttara commentary (Colombe ed., 1828-1909, p. 580, 1. 81) glosses the word raided by 
tantiyo, ' linea"; by pacentyo, ' snecessions or also ‘old customs’; by कप्त, ‘straight roads or 
ways (to the goal of the religion)‘; and by pafumant, ‘courses’: according to which vaviwo might 
mean either ‘ancient and noble family’ or also * time-honoured course of conduct,’ If पणी means 
‘family’ then it seems to carry nearly the same meaning as ‘ household’ in the English version 
of St. Paul's phrase, ‘them who are of the household of faith’ (Galatians vi, 10). The pract ical 
nee of vawed in this euffa is to designate four households or else four courses of conduct, 8 
typical illustrations of which the suéfa giv:s four deeeriptions of ह monk; to wit, (1) » monk 
who ja content with simple clothing, (३) one who ts content with the simplest food got in s 
proper way, (3) one who ia satisfied with the hamblest habitation, aud (4) one who delights in 
eee 1 1 1 1 SS By ON so aaa ॐ 
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॥ The PAli vavheo, like the Sanskrit varhea's, is masculine, But of heterogeneous noon: there are not a few io 
Pali, Thos in this very edict wo कि dhamma-paliydyini as equivalent to the neual masoulice ploral paryiyd ; 
at Diammapids, stanzas 145, उत्वतः ivunini cha; and inthe Patisambhidd [105 vumerous archaisme of 
which deserve s careful stady) wo actaally find, at 1.51 31110 ariyavarhednt the precise equitalent of the form 
which appears in the Bhabra odict. Ae for the Inck of the onugetra in aliya-vasdni, it may be a dialectic peeuli- 
८११ it mey beset down ss > etone-cutter's blunder (sce Senart, 2, 349, 81, and the end of Rook-edich, 
No, 14). | 
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The foregoing cunsiderations justify us in equating Aliyarasini with the chattero arjyarasied 
(or better, with the chattari ariyaraiisdni, aa the Pafisambhidd calls them) rather than with the 
dasa ariyarded, But this justification is reinforced by च weighty consideration, and that is the 
importance and distinction, which attached to the arfyarashed text, or to the substance of that text, 
9८ 89 early a time as the reduction Of the Patisambhidd, and which the text continued to enjoy 
down to the time of Buddhaghosha (say 4, 9. 410) and his successors. In the Patambhidd 
(1°84), these four ariyavaivedni are set down with the four fatipatihdnd and other famous fours. 
Buddhaghosha, in his diguétara commentary, devotes almost ten full pages (521 to 581) to this 
१५८८०, and begins (p. 591, 1, 34) by ealling it the Great Ariyarauea-sufiania and eaying that it 
was preached by Buddha himself to an assembly of forty thousand monks at Jetavana. 

Baddhaghosha had previonsly made several allusions to the 4riyaraiied in his Visuddhimagga. 
“The 5959 u Pye" has published the text of this work, and alao Dhammapila’s commentary thereon, 
at the P. G. Mundyne Press (Rangoon, 1909-1 910), and to his editions the following citations 
refer. Thus at the very beginning of the chapter on the Pure Practices or dhiilaagas, he gives 
the advantages of following them, and among them this, that a man gets 8 firm footing in the 
ariyaramsd (text, p. 50, 1. ए). The commentary (ए, 82, 1. 23) reflecta distinetly the phraseology 
of the Angutiaraztext, At p, 64, 1. ॐ, the text says that simplicity of clothing puts 8 man in the 
first ariyarauisa, according thus with the text of the dtiguttara passage. At ए. 58, 1. 11, the text 
gives 8 little story beginning, “In a certain village there wag preaching on th Ariyavaiisd” (0 
the comm., p. 88, 1,1). And at the end of the exquisite story transinted in प्र, 0. Warren's 
Buddhiom (p, 434) wader the Biblical title, and hate nol Ais father and mother, p. 79,1, 15 of the 
text, the admiring mother is represented ag saying that the Buddha must have had in mind just 
such a monk a3 her son when he preached the Aryaraiia course of conduct, Without implying 
that Buddhaghosha wrote the J/d/uka commentary, We May add that this exme famous course of 
conduct is mentioned ag something which Upananda preached but did not practice in Jitaka,Vol. 2, 
P. 441, and Vol, 3, p. 332. In short, the evidence is ample to show that the text about the four 
ariyaraied was one of great distinction and very wide notoriety, 

Number 3, Anigata-biaydni. Four sutfas with this name appearin the Anguttara-nikdya, 
namely, euéfas 77-80 of Vol. 8, pages 100-110, The first of these ( No. 77) is a series of admoni- 
tions to lead a heedfal and strenuous life in view of five Possible kinds of danger, and is meant for 
tho monk whois a forest hermit. The second (No. 78) is a series of admonitions to the same 
effect, in view of the coming on of age, disease, famine, wir, orachism, The third (No. 79) is 
a prophecy of tho dangers to arise in the fature, with suitable admonitions to the monks to be on 
their guard and strive earnestly to avoid them, One of these dangers is that in competent monks might 
attempt to teach the higher doctrine (5hidhammakathd),—o strange १५114 for Agoka to urge upon 
the attention of lay sisters, The fourth autia ( No. 80 ) is like the third, except that the dangers 
to the religion concern luxury in clothing, food, and dwellings and the promiscuous living 
together of monks and nuns, and so forth. This last danger make® it unsuitable as 8 discourse 
to the laity. re 

Professor Davids picks out third sutta ( No. 79) for identifiention with Asoka’s Andgata- 
bhaydni, For the reason indicated in the previous paragraph, this seema to me wrong. And the 
like holds for the fourth, The first auéia (No. 77) is meant for a forest hermit and so I think 
that it is not intended by the anthor of the edict, There remains, therefore, only the second, 

Number 5, Moneya-sille. This, Professor Davida, identifies with the Moneyya-eutta which is 
found in the Afguttara-nikdys, Vol, 1, p.273, and ( with much less satisfactory detail ) algo at 
{tieuttaka number (not page J 67, The kdya-moneyya and tachi-moneyy ate quite in accord with 
what we expect to find in the edict ; but it is not so with the mano-moneyya, Which implies attain- 
ments quite beyond the laity. | 

1 कण्ण indentify Aéoka’s Moneya-edte with the (भप (ii, 11) of the Sutta-nipdta, 
PP. 128-184 of Fansbill’s edition, Stangas 1-20 are a mere setting or narrative introduction. 
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At stanza 22, Nailake says to Baddha :— 
4 (0 wise one (muni), to me declare thou, being asked, 
The state of wislom ( moneyya). the highest state.” 

Upon which Buddha proceeds to set forth to Nalaka the factors of the simple life, eimplicity 
in food and dwelling, chastity, barwlessness—the very things, in short, which constitute the 
fandamentala of the morality, which Agoka enjoins. In this same suffa, the word moncyya recurs 
in stanzas 20, 23, and 38; and muni, at 20, 25, 30, 33, and 45 ; and mona 15 found at 40 and 45. 
The discourse is preached to WNalaka and at his request, and is therefore called Nilaka-sutta in the 
text ; but it was doubtless called also by the name of its subject, that is to say moneyya. 

Examples of such double names for a single text are by no means rare, and a systematic search 
would probably reveal many. Several may be given. At Visuddhi-magga, ए. 27%, 1. 26, Boddha- 
ghosha cites some clauses from a sutta of the Saayutta, Vol, 5, p. 115-121, which, in the colophen, 
at p. 128, is called Metla-autta ; bot DBaddhaghosha calle it Haliddarasana-sutia, because it was 
preached at Haliddavasana, a town of the Koliyana. Agaia, at page 199, lines 7 and 19, he cites 
two passages from suitas in the Aagutiara; at Vol. 3, pages $19 and 814, which, in the colophon, at 

€ 329, are called, the first, from ita subject, Anussals, and the second, from the preacher, 
techchdna, Baddboghoaba calls them respectively Gedha-sutla and Sambédhvbésa-eutta, These 
names are taken from words that figure prominently in the eutéas, and were quite likely older and 
more widely known than those of the artificial and bungling colophons. Other examples have 
been noted by Professor Lanman, in the proceedings of the American Academy for 1909, Vol. 
44, p. 670, under the heading Pali Book-titles. Thus ihe story which is called Andabhite-jdiata 
‘nn Fansboll’s text ( Vol. 1, p- 995), and the scene of which is sculptured on 9 medallion of the 
Bharbut tope, is named “ Yas bramano arayest jotatam"' upon the medallion, the name being 
taken from the firat line of a stanza of the Jiitata ( p- 298. 1. 23). 

Finally, in Buddhaghosha's beautiful story (at Visuddhimugga, 0. 79, 1.15) to which we have 
already referred, this Ndlaka-sutfa is coupled with other 6५110, the Rathavinita, the Twratiaka, and 
the Maid-.driyavanea, ‘The frat is ptesumably tha text at Majihima-nikdya, Vol. 1, p. 145; and 
the second is the text at Sutta-nipéta, ,p. 170, The Ariyavarea is, 08 we BAW above, a sufta of 
great distinction ; and the putting of the others with it clearly implies that they too were well- 
known texte, This consideration is therefore one of weight in favour of our identification. 

Number 6, Upatisa-pasine. The Questions of Upatissa, Since Upatissa 13 9 name for the 
great disciple Sariputta, this title would be o fit one for any text which answers questions put by 
Sjriputta. Now sulfa LV. 16 of sutta-nipdta (p. 176) consists of eight stanzas addressed by 
way of question to Buddha by Sariputta, and of thirteen addressed by Baddha co his chief disciple 
in reply. Questions and answers alike concern the simple and righteous life, are free from abstract 
matters, and are wholly appropriate for the purpose of the edict, In the text the suffa is called 
Sariputta-aulta, that ia, it is called, like Nidlaka-eutta, alter the name of the man to whomit is 
addressed. As we saw above, this fact does not 7 the least militate againat our identifying the 
text with that which the edict calls Questions of Upatisas. The Sufta-nipite, mostly in verse, 19 
a very old and illustrious text, and it thus mects well the conditions of the problem. Dut I do not 
put forward this solation 95 8 final one. 

The identification®, 98 revised to date, according]y, are :— 

1, Vinaya Samutare ; 

9, Aliya-rasint = तीतर च~ चाज, Aiiquttara, Vol. 2, p. 27; 

3. Andgata-bhaydni=Andgata bhaydni, daguttara, Vol. 3, ए. 103; sutla 78 ; 
4, Muni-gdthd= Munt-muita, Sutta-nipita, i. 12, ए. 36 ; 

5. Afoneya-sife= Ndlaka-sulla, Sutta-nipata, 111. 11, p- 151-184; 

6, Upatisa-pasine= Sdiputta-mitta, Sutta-nipdta, iv. 16 p. 176-179 ; 
[1 ~~~ eT ain as ind too Eagle Lathulovdde = Rahuloviida-sutta, Majjhima-nikdya, 11. 2. 1, Vol, 1, p. 4141. 
1 My best thanks are due to Prof. oe Th. Lanman of Harrard University who has revised the 
caper and the order of the argemente and bas mada some siilitiuat: 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY 7. A. ROSE, I.C.8, 
(Continued from Fol. VL, p. 310.) 

Lathiyit: a synonym for thuladdr g. v. (used by the Jits in the sooth of the District.) 
Karnal 8, B,, ए. 92. Cf, +न त. 

Lathi: a pipe of aAukha. Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Lathwa: aspecial village officer elected by the peasants themeelyes, Sirsa 5, Ry 1879-83 
p. 321, Of, १०14४५५. 

Laukra: fox, Sirsa 3. R., 1879-83, p, 124, 

Leh : a crevasse in a glacier. 

Lehu or Lia: ? Pyrus baccafae,. Simla 5. 1, 1985, p. alii. 

Lekha chokkha: accounts, ¢. g., lekhd jokhd. 

Longa: a petticost. Karnal 5. R., 1872-80, p. 124, 

Leva: a cotton cover for night, Sirmir trans-Giri. 

Lhasa: (1) 8 scar or slip on a hillside: (2) in Tibetan, a demon or local divinity = वर. 

Lipti: wild thyme. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Lishak : adj. bright 

Lishaknaé : to lighten (१ clouds) 

Lobia: s vegetable (Dolichos sinensis), Karnal 8. 11. 1872-80, p, 123 

Logro : clothes. Bauria argot 

Loha: the valley beyond; us riré Li, lohe men, beyond that ridge, in the dip bebind it. 
Kangra Gloss, 

Lobilu: a plough share. 

Lohka: smali. 

Lobri: a festival held on Ist Magh, at which lighted torches are carried about. Chama, 

Lobri: thief; cf. nauria rala, Baoria argot. 

Lobri Lokro; » jackal. Bauria argot. 

Loia: a woollen coat, Sirmir trans-Girl, 

Lojh: Symplocos cratacgoides, a treo, lenves fed to sheep and goats. Simla 8. R.,1683,p. xliv. 

Lokro: a jackal, see fort and of. fomkri, fox: Baurin argot, Ex. Lokro mdr dwiye, ‘Let 
us kill a jackal". 

71.511 ; a cur) or ringlet of hair. 

Lonif, 1041 : reaping. 

Loni va, lonfida: a reaper. 

Lonchi: a fish (Wallago atta). Karnal 8, R., ए. 8. 

LondiA: dog. Bauria argot. 

Lonkri: fox. Cf. lokre. 

Lonth: branches of trees cut with the leaves on for making a dam in ठ stream or canal, 
Kangra Glose. 

Lo»: adj, hidden, disappeared. । 

Lotri: 9 small brass water pot. Birmir trans-Girl. 

Lowata : shoes with leather soles and woollen tops, also called chinjdr, Simla 5. R., 1889, 
p: xiv, 

Ludi: > big kite 

L a thaw) = chfder, Banria argot 

ee chhippan: hide-and-seek. Sirsa 5. R., 1879-83, p. 206 
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Lunga: a mode of culture, which consists in steeping the seed and forcing it under warm 
grass to germinate. The seed, with the tender shoots is then thrown into the soil, which has 
previously been flooded to receive it. Cf, much. Kangra 5, R., ए. 26. 

Lunal: reaping = londi, 

Lut: hirpes, ringworm: Jullundur, see P. Dy., p. 690. 

Lotia lotri g.v. Sirmir cis-(iri, 

Lwola : afternoon. 

Ma: not—in imperatives: Dauria argot: as bol md. ‘ Do not speak." 

Machhiél: a variety of cobra. Jnollandur 8. R,, p. 12. 

Miachho: a bed. Bauria argo, 

Madhari: = dhufgdld १. ¥. 

Mag: the barred-headed goose and the grey goose. Ludhiana 8, R., 1878-83, p. 14. 

Magda: a sandy loam soil. Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-33, p. 6, 

Maghi: see (Vitara, Festival in honour of ancestors in Pingi: held on Ist Magh. They 
give roti to the Hilis in the name of a deceased gun. 

Mah: meat, Bauria argot. 

Mahajal: a seine used in still water, Karnal 8. R., p. 7. 

MahbAsir: 8 fish (Barbus mosal), Karnal 8. R., ए. 8. 

Mahchapul: a mixture of mah and Exlt, two kinds of pulse, Kangra 3. R., p. 28. 

Mahon: a male buffalo, 

Mahi: a heavy horizontal block of wood,drawo by oxen to amooth the surface of a field. 
Kangra 8. R., p. 29. 

Mahlindhi: see mdlundi. 

Mahora: acattle-shed. Gurgaon 

Mahr: » collector of revenue, fora village. Bilaspur, 

Mailani: the money paid by land-owners for the sheep's droppings when folded on their land. 
Kangra §, R. (Lyall), ए. 39 

Ma‘in or Jhol: a clod-crasher—the maira of the Panjab plains. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. «ly, 

Maira kalari: the maira (sandy loam) land with an admixture of saltpetre, Hoshiarpur 
8. B,, ए. 69. 

Maira retar: very sandy maira (sandy loam). Hoshiarpur §. R., p. 69. 

Majori: the top of theculm (flu) of minj together with the sheathing petiole (midaj) of 
the minj, Karnil 5. 7, p. 14. 

Majra; a small! outlying hamlet in the village area in which are se(tled cultivators who till the 
surrounding land. Cf. garhi. Karnil 8. R., p. 76. 

Makél: an altar bailt by the sugar press where ठ ganderis ond ao little of the first juice 
expressed and 1} seers of the first gur made areoffered up, and then given toa Brahman. Karnal 
5. B,, 1872-80, ए. 182. 

Makiya: constable. Dauria argot 

Makkaor sankrint: the lst day of Migh, Chamba 

Makol: white clay — see golend 

Makrab: 9 gra3a — with > blossom like a wood-louse, Rohtak. 

Makri: o flat pieca of wood with a socket in its highast end to which mingk ig tied. Karnal 
©. 2. 1872-80, p, 161. 

MGlrab: the material from which drained sugar ig made, Hoshiarpur 8, R., 2, 89 

Mala: withies, 297०५ 8. 9 1872-80, p. 163. 
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Malain: a whole dried up plant of rice, Karna! 8. R., 1872-80, p. 196. 

Maldran; the dam of a Edi (canal) in Kullu. Cf. dawg. Kangra 8. RB, p. 92. 

Maleksh: a devil = duin/, devil regarded as impure. Chamba, 

Malernfi: to manure. Kingra Gloas. 

Malik kandah : ‘master of the flock’, = mahlindbi; see mélundi. 

Malmala mawkish; Rohtak. 

MaAlondi; the captain or leader of a flock, a term used by Gaddi shepberda. 

Mashti: abox. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. xlv. 

Maura: Quercus dilatata, ita leaves are cut in winter as fodder: hard wood, and nosed for 
charcoal. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. xliii. 

Mend (9) ; Simla 8. R., 1883, p. xlv. 

Methun : Fenugreek, Simla 5. R,, 1893, p. xxxiz, 

MAn: (i) chastity: if a betrothal is broken off by the boy he must pay the girl Rs, 6 for 
her mdn: (2) reconciliation, 80 9 due or fee of Rs, 6 paid (a) by a man to his first wife on taking 
ॐ second and (b) to a wife who is divorced. Pangi. 

Manak: the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in a sugar 
press. Of. thaméa. Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, p. 161, 

Manakh: man. Birsa 5. R., 1879-83, p. 124, 

Mand: ground-floor: also used trans-Giri. 

Mand chhal: chhal in an island ins river. Hoshiarpor 8, R., p. 70. 

Mand ghassfi: gihassd in an island in a river, Hoshiarpur 8. 8. p. 70. 

Mandal: a handle. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 160, 

Mandhauna; the cloth on which map full of grain is emptied. Cf. risdna, Karnil 8, R., 
1872-80, p. 174, 

Mang: demand. Of. khich, Sires 3. R., 1879-88, p. 189, 

Mangala mukhi: a ceremony corresponding to the baptism of the Sikhs and Bishnols. 
Siraa 8. R., 1879-93, p. 164, 

Mangari: a fish (clariaa magur ), Of, mungri. Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Mangi: a milk pot with a round brim. Cf. 744, Earnal 8, B,, 1872-80, p. 121, 

MAnjhi: first floor roof. जा फा trans-Giri, 

Manni: a high stony ridge near the end of the Siwiilik range in the Dasiya tahsil. 
Hoshiarpor 8. R., p, 4. 

Mangal: a millet (Panicum तवत्त). Kangra 8, R., p, 25. 

2801 : the big flat stone in front of a ९०४८१ where people stand to draw water, bathe, etc. 

Manj: inthe middle. Kangra Gloss. 

Manj: o ladder, see sing. 

Manjah : a hoe for weeding. Kangra 8. R., p. 29. 

Mantori: (Kulli) a borning ghdi—see firath, 

Manu : a man as distinguished from an animal, a form of manukh. 

Manukb, aman; Kangra, Cf, manatA and ०5०५, 

Mandkh: aman. Bauria argot, 

Mar: aclol-crasher, Jubbal. 

Mara: a village beadman, Bauria argot. 

Marabia: a large and sweet mango fruit, with » smallstone. Used principally for making 
preserves (maraéa). Hoshiarpur 5. K., p. 15. 
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Marailj: adj. savage, ` 

Marfiyan: straw. Siraa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 230. 

Margoza: see al:-L4-mdma. 

Miri: the shrine of Giga Pir (the greatest of the enake-kings), Karnal 8, R., 1572-50, 
p. 151. 

Mari nakhna: to beat. Banutia argot. 

Marila: « little of the crop left for the poor, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Martali: seo tirath Cf, marthiil, 

Marthial: a place where corpses are burnt: mentoru torn in Kulli, 

Maru: on unirrigated land. Ludhiana 8. R,, 1875-85, p, 94. 

Maso kiwen: with some difficulty, 

Maser sass: mother-in-law's sister: wife's maternal aunt, 
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Match : (sc) (? much) o kind of harrow withont teeth, used to make coil into soft mud 
before sowing rice. Kangra Gloss. 

Matha: =, m, forchead; mathe Lajji, modest (of a woman) : malAd felna, to bow. 

Mathik: the bank over which water js to be lifted. Karnil 5. R., 1872-80, p. 171 

Matkana: a small cup made of pottery, Karnal 5. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Matri: ‘motherly,’ a title of Devi Adshakti st Kacheri. Matri Deora is another temple on 
the ridge above Kacheri village called Tikkar in Chamba. 

Matti kAdna: a form of worship whick consista in Scooping ont a little hollow in the earth 
by the srine and flinging the soil on toa heap, Karnil S. R., 1872-80, ए. 145. 

Matwila: sweet—of water, which cacses acrop to fill profnsely, but with » weak stalk. 
Rohtak. 

Matwala: hard, a sort of water, the crops irrigated by it ure generally good, Gurgaon 
8. R., 1872-83, ए. 8. 

Mawa: (Bassia latifolia: j 8 tree, THoshiarpor 8. R., p. 13. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


MOOR'S HINDU PANTHEON. | 
The author of the Hindu Pantheon (1810) 
rightly deemed his Plate XVII, 9 representation 


book. *The painting or drawing from whieh 


Plate 17 is engraved is, I think," he wrote, ‘the 


most beautiful and highly finished thing I ever 
saw, I purchased it at Poona for forty rupees 
(five pounds), but for some time the oecller 
demanded # hundred (twelve guineas) for it.’ 





That painting was exhibited as No, 1165 a, 
the Indian Court of the Festival of Empire, 


। 1911, by Major ए, €. Moor of the Rosary, Great 
of 2191185 and Parvati, to be the gem of his || 


Realings, Ipswich, the author's grandson, who 
also showed a number of objects, the originals 
from which the plates of images, ete., in the 


Hindu Pantheon were engraved. 
The mythological collection is for mle and 
might be purehased for a museum. 
¥.A, 8. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHAH JAHAN TRANSLATED AS KING JOHN, 
, १५} GOOD *HOBSON-JOBSON.' 


1634. “And that we might hy ध 
01५0९, whieh म = ¢ his resolutions 
to the fo late Mogull, ५६ 
his । name from iar ie [Kurram] to 
Bhaw Jehan, or King John, thinking by that, 


according to the order of 
changed 


in some sort, to appease the people's hatred,” 
Herbert, Description of the Persian Monarchy, 
now being the Orientall Indyer, p. 31, in the 
course of a very inaccurate account of the Em 
peror Ehah Jahan. ` | 

R. 0. वहता. 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR. 
BY E SHAMASHASTRY, B.A., M.E.A.5., M_E.5,.A-, MYSORE, 
( Continued from page 32.) 


Tue meaning of the above passage is this ;—Giving up 8 practice of adding twelve days to the 
ynodic lunar year of $54 days in order to adjust it tc the sidereal solar year of 366 days, the Vedic 
poets allowed the twelve days to accumulate to the extent of a month in the course of two and a 
half years, and then performed their tacrifice at the cloee of the thirteenth month with thirteen 
priests, of whom the thirteenth priest represented the thirteenth month, the ‘dirty’ month, and 
took up the sing of the sacrificer for the gold that was presented to him. 

In the Aifaréya-Brdimana, i, 12, the thirteenth priest is called Sima-vikrayin, * celler 
of Sima.’ This passage, with a brief commentary upon it by Raghunandana Bhattiicharya, the 
author of the Smrifitattva, runs as follows® 

great दिशि वै देवाः art राजानमक्रीनंस्तस्मास्पाच्यां fei क्रीणते चयोददान्मासाद्ी न स्सस्मा 
ज्रयो मासो नानुविश्तें पापौ हि सोमविक्रयीतति. seared 

यत्तो ऽचिमासत्सौमनिक्रयी भतो ऽसावित्तरमासवन्नानुविश्यते. विद्यमानो ऽवि कमौनरहंत्वादसजनिवें त्वर्थं 

“The gods bought the king Sima in the eastern direction, Thence he is (generally) bought in 

the eastern direction. They bought him from the thirteenth month, Thence the thirteenth month 
is found unfit (for any religious work to be done im it); 4 seller of Sima is (4५८४८३९५) fonnd unfit 
(for intercourse), for such # man is a defaniier."’ The meaning of the pasaage ia this: —" Because 
the intercalated month is the seller of Sima, therefore it has no proper existence like other month. 
Although it has its own existence, it is yet regarded as having no proper existence inasmuch as no 
ritea are performed in it, The seller of Séma is like other priests employed for the performance 
of sacrifice, " 

As regards the sinful nature of intercalated months, the author of the Swmrifitatfra, quotes the 
following passage® :— 

Tatas: पापः यज्ञानां Kearse | 
नैकतैवातधानादैस्समाक्रातो विनामकः ॥ 
बत्यादि ज्यो तिदशात् 
विरुडनानको विनामकः कतः मदि म्न चादिनानकच्वात्‌ 

“ (The intercalated month) contained in the body of the year, is sinful, is destructive of the 
good results of sacrifices, is infested by Nuairrita, Yatudhina, and other exi] spirits, and is of 
a disagreeable name, This and other passages are found in astrological worka, The word 
vindmaka means ‘that which has a disagreeable name’; for it has Malimlucha and other 
(disgusting) names.” 

The three passages quoted above throw a flood of light on the nature of the conception which 
the Vedic poets entertained regarding the intercalary days and months, We have to understand 
the three important points specified in these passages :— 

(1) At first the Vedic poets used to adjust their lunar year with the sidereal colar year by 
adding twelve days to the former, bat in the course of time they gare up that custom and began to 


intercalate one month to every third lunar year, 
© Smrititativa, p. Ted. # bid, p. 778, 
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(2) Instead of performing any sacrifice during the intercalated period, they spent that period 
in performing such accessory rites as are called Upasad or sessions and Iikshd or cites of initiation. 
(3) Théy regarded the intercalated days as being infested by evil spirits and enemies. It is 
therefore probable that the apparent acts of sorcery undertaken in connection with every kind of 
sacrifice in order to drive out or to destroy ‘ thore who hated the poets and whom the poets hated’, 
are acts intended to aymbolise the fact of getting rid of an intercalated period, Since an 
intercalated period is regarded, not only as being burdened with dirt or sin, out also os bemg 
infested by Varuna, Nirriti, and other good or evil spirits with noogea in their hands to bind their 
victims, it is probable that, during an intercalated period, the Vedic poets regarded themselves, not 
only as being burdened with sin, but also as being bound with the noose (pdéa) of Varuna 
or Nirriti. 1t also follows that the removal of sin or of Varunga’s fetters at the close of a period of 
twelve or twenty-one days, is a technical expression of the Vedic poeta implying the intercalary 
nature of those days. The removal of guilt at the close of the twelve intercalated days is thna 
referred to in the Aifaréya-Briiimana, LIV. 4, 24:— 
way च) एते Samer आ्ाददमममररादवतिराकौ aaa दादशाहानि वीक्षितो wala. age एव्‌ वैर्मवति 
ara गाश्रीरपसव उपेति. शरीरमेव ताभिषलते. qa प्रसते चत्वा त्रं भूस्वा शुनः चलौ दैवता scala. च 
एवं वेव धट्विदाष्टो वा एष यदब्रादश्ाहः। 
The शक्त ६३19 consists of thrice three days together with the tenth day and two Atiratra days. 
Alter haring undergone the ceremony of initiation during twelve days one becomes fit for performing 
the sacrifice. Daring the twelve days he undergoes the Upasad or the vow of fasting. By means 
of then he shakes off all guilt from his body. He who has such > knowledge becomes purified and 
clean, and enters the deities after having, during (these) twelve days, been born anew and shaken off 
(all guilt) from his body. The Dvidssiba consists (on the whole) of thirty-six days, 

The thirty-six days referred to in this passage are three sels of iwelve daya each, constituling 
the difference between three lunar and three sidereal solar years, The Atharraréda = (Rig, vy. vii, 
103. 1) IV. 15. 13, also speaks of the twelve days’ vow as follows :— | 

संवस्सरे शशयाना ब्रह्मनो त्रत्त चारिण: | 
वाचं .प अंन्यजिन्वितां प्रमंदुका TT: | 

"१ Having lain for a year, (४६९) Brahmans performing 8 vow, the frogs have spoken forth a 
yoice quickened by parjanya [the raining clouds). " 

०० also the eame says LV. 11. 11: 

atee वा एता गात्रौ त्॑स्या are: प्रजाप: ॥ 
लोप we यो वैद तद्रा Age aa | 

‘Twelve, indeed, they declare those nights of the vow of Prajipati; whoso knows the 
Brakman within them—that verily is the vow of the dranght-ox."’ 

The release from Varuya’s fetters at the close of twenty-one days is thos referred to in the 
Atharraréda, iv. 16, 6 :-- । 

चे ते पाशा बहन सप्र सप्र चेधा तिष्ठंति विधिता Fara: | 
सिनत aa अनृतं दवत यः सस्यवद्यत्ति तं सृजतु ॥ 

“What fotters of thine, 0 Varnga, seven by seven, stand triply relaxed, shining—let them all 
bind him that speaks untruth; whoso is trath-speaking, let them let him go, " 

I presume that the expression of three times seven mileh kine pouring their milky draught, as 
referred to in the two verses of the Sdmaréda quoted above, implies the same idea os that of an 
intercalated period of twenty-one days, Fro the consideration of these and other similar passages 
too numerous to be quoted here, we may conclude that expressions such as ‘the milking of 
the kine,” ‘the destrnction of evil spirits or of enemies,’ and ‘the release from the fetters 
of Varana or of Nirriti, ' are Vedic expreasicns implying the passing off of an intercalated period, 
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I think that the symbolical acts of culting off the branch of 9 Palisa tree, and of separating the 
calves from the cows for the purpose of milking them during the night, and of destroying the evil 
spirits and enemies, ns dewcribed in the very beginning of the Black Yajurvéda, are also meant to 
signily the paesing off of an intercalated period. Among the Chinese the twelve months of the year 
are called the twelve branches; and it is probable thet the Vedio poets, too, called the months, 
whether ordinary or intercalary, by the name of édkhds or branches, As already pointed out in the 
above pages aud also in my essay entitled Gardm-Ayana: the Vedic Era, published in 1998, the 
term ‘cow’ is m name given to the New Year's Day us well aa to the intercalated day ; 
and her ‘calves’ must therefore mean the days of the subsequent year or cycle of years. We bave 
also seen how the symbolical act of burning the evil spirits and enemies signifies the patsing off of 
an intercalated period. Accordingly the firat two Anurdke or paragraphs of the first Ededa of the 
Black Yajartéda may possibly refer to the cutting off of an intercalated branch or month, and to 
the separation of some New Years’ Days or bissextila intercalated days, termed ‘cows,’ from their 
calves or the consecutive days of the aubsequent year or cycle of years, In order to see whether the 
|+ gives this meaning or not, it is necessary that we should examine the interpretation given 
to it by Bhatta Bhaskara and other commentators, The passage rans as follows, i, 1. 1 :— 

इवे att रवा वायवस्योपायवस्स्य देवो वस्सविता at Races करमणे भात्यायभ्वमध्निया देवमाग- 
stent; पयस्वतीरनमीवा saat भावस्तेन इशत Aras: रुद्रस्य हेतिः परि वो वृणक्तु वा fesse 
त्यात अद्वीयं जमानस्य पशृन्पादि (1). य सस्व योषिद्ि wage रक्षः प्ररयुंटा अरातयः, 

In accordance with the commentary of Bha{{s Bhiskara and others on these passages, they 
can be translated thas :— 

= 0 Branch, thou art for isha [food], and for drja [strength] ; O calves, ye are swift runnera 
like the wind, and ye come back again ; O cows, may the bright sua lead you for the purpose of 
our best snerificial rites; O inviolable cows, yield the share of the gods, yo who are possessed of 
strength, milk, and calves, and who are free from consumption and other diseases, May the thief 
have no power over you; may the dlanghterer not touch you; may the thunderbolt of Rudra quit 
you on all sides ; be ye firm in the possession of this cowherd; preserve ye the numerous cows 
of the sacrificer; O sword, thou art the announcer of the sacrifice; burnt is the devil and barnt 
are the enemies.” 

Here the sacrificer is required to repeat the first four words of the original, and to cnt off ४ 
branch of the Palida tree for use in the sacrifice, The next four words are addressed to calves 
which are to be separated from their mothers, the cows. The following sentences up to ‘burnt is 
the devil’ are nddressed to cows, Then comes the symbolica) act of burning the evil spirits and 
enemies. ‘These symbolical acta, which are usually performed by sucrificers in connection with all 
full-moon and new-moon sacrifices, appear to render the explanation of the commentators 
plausible and perhaps representative of the only meaning intended by the poct, But when we try 
to make the detached thoughes and acts into a connected Whole, we feel the difficulty. 59 long as 
we accept the interpretation of the commentators, we fail to understand the sim of the poet who 
gave expressions to these thoughts and devised the symbolic acts: the thoughts and acts ara 
so disconnected that they appear to have originated in some disordered mind. But if we take the 
‘branch’ in the senge of an intercalated month which is to be placed between the months of Isha 
and OUrja (Asving and Karttika) and is to be symbolically burnt as an evil spirit and an enemy, 
and if we take the calves as the days of an ordinary year whose wife is elsewhere gaid to be the 
eighth day of the dark half of the month of Magha and is called a cow bringing forth the days or 
ealves of the next year, the disjointed thoughts arrange themaelres into a connected whole. It is 
probablo that it was the lack of proper astronomical terms to designate the various parts of the year 
that led the Vedic poets to talk of them in terme of the branches of a tree and cows end calves 
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Whether or not the meaning of the first two poragraphs of the Krishga-Tajureéda is, a8 I have 
presumed it to be, this much is certain, that the Vedie poets were quite familiar with various kinds 
of years and knew how to adjust them with cach ether, and thatthe detailed description of calendars 
given in the Sdtras is bot a copy of Vedic calendars and not a later invention, 

IIl.—The Calondar. 

Having thos proved the existence of a calendar during the Vedic times, 1 may now proceed to 
frame that calendar and its various forms out of the materiols scattered here and there in 
the Stitras and Bralimanas, The general name by which the varions forms of the Vedic calendar 
were known seems to have been Gavim-Ayana. It ia only one of many forms of the Vedic 
calendar that I attempted to explain in my etsay entitled * Gardm-Ayana,’ the Vedic Era, published 
in 1908, Therein I have pointed out: (1) that the word gd, ‘cow,’ means the intercalary day, i ¢., 
that day which is the prodnet of the four quarter-lays at the end of four enecessive solar years, 
each of 365} days ; (2) that the term Gavim-Ayana or “ Cows’ Walk" means a series of such 
intercalary days, on each of which the Vedic poets regularly performed cyclic sacrifices ; and 
(3) that in the Mahad-Uktha or Great Litany of Rigvédie hymns they kept a record of 460 or 465 
intercalated doys as having «lapsed. 

As the evidence I adduced in support of this theory is of an indirect and hypothetical nature, 
stholars have hesitated to accept it, and have opined that the passages which I explained in the light 
of this theory could bear other and perhaps more rational interpretations, and that my theory was 
rather an ingenious contrivance than a discovery of the real design of the Vedic ports. Probably 
no theory that is not based upon direct evidence is ever accepted; mine can be no exception, and 
would ehare the fate of other theories if, like them, it had no direct evidence to support it. Ent 
the Nidéva-Sdtra of the Sdma-réda seems to supply the want. From. this Siitra we learn 
that Gavim-Ayana is a name given to the year which contained some intercalated days inserted 
either in its middle or at its close. It appears that the number of days intercalated differed with 
different schools of Vedic astronomers, and depended npon the difference between ony two kinds o| 
years selected for adjustment with each other, The scheol which had adopted the synodic Innar 
year of 354 days and the sidereal solar year of 366 days seema to have added to every lunar year a 
|)vadadiba or period of twelve days, daring which they performed ॐ sacrifice with recitation of इ 
Sima-chant of twelve veraea on the last day. With the school which had adopted the sidereal lunar 
yeat of 351 days, ३.६, the year of thirteen months of 27 days each, and adjusted it with the Savana 
year of 360 days, the number of days added was nine, Those who had adopted the Sivann year of 
360 days and adjusted it with the solar year of 365} days, seem to have bewn adding 21 days to 
every fourth Savana year. In this way there seems to lave [रला during the Vedic period 8 varicty 
of different astronomical schools, whose chief religious function was the performance of a grand 
sacrifice during each period of their reapective intercalary days, A regular account of the ‘cows ' 
or intercalary days which each school counted and observed is found preserved under the general 
title of Gavim-Ayona, “the walk of cows or intercalary days.’ The term Gavim-Ayann seems 
to have been originally intended to be 8 name of only tu» intercalary days; but in the course of 
time it appears to have also been used to signify that year which contained intercalary daya added 
to it, no matter whether the number of days so added, or counted as having been added, amounted 
toa year or more than a yeat, These and other important points connected with the Vedic calendar 
are clearly explained both in the Nidéna-Sdétra and in the Srauéa-Sdira of Latyiliyana; and it is 
a matter for regret that, important os these works are for elucidating the much-vexed question 
of Vedic chronology, they have so long escaped the notice of oriental scholars. It is true that 
the Siitras in general abound in elliptical and technical obscurities which sometimes render their 
meaning unceftain and vague; still, so far as their main idea or purport is concerned, they leave 
us in no doubt whatever. 
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The passage of the Niddna-Sitra in which a few forms of Garim-Ayane are defined, rons 
as follows, इ, 11, 12:— 

'9 ज्ञथातस्सत्ररछरा वगाणां पंचसवस्तरा ant: तेषु धौरौ मनीषया कमण उपसरो fara संस्था वा दषु त्रता- 
नि च. षदजिशोनो नवोनश्च षडहोनोऽथ arises: armrest नाक्षज्रमिति मासश्च तस्य चैव 
THT. चात्रमसर्सावनश्चोभावयाषाद्दयुल्न। ऽछा सप्रजिशते पौणमास्यां प्रसाधयेत्‌ | 

गामयनस्योपा यं हचनरः वरति पादयत्त. तेषां aera: वयनप्तस्य सत्र विंरिनौं svar: समर्धिदानिर्नक्षक्ाणीति, सस्य 
कल्पः परथमस्य प्रथमध्यानिश्रवस्य स्थानें चिकङ्रक व्यहं Zags Tas, विषयतः ते खल्वनि- 
crag रव ear: callie. एते चाधिकूला न चापि Pasarela कृदयते ज्यहस्ज्यहतंवे कमो यथा स्वरसामान- 
ल्िकट्रकपं चाहदचानिश्वतंचेः सध्दशराजे | TAT इस्यपरम, एवं च aT: आमि च सेजघु तिकलुकल्चहः 
भ्वत्तं जौ भविः 

अथ नवोनस्तस्येवं Waites मालाः aera लुपेचत॒रहमेव प्रागिविचवत्तः Taree तस्य कल्पः 
व्रधमस्वानित्रवस्य स्थाने Saas च गांव Baers He विषुव उत्तनस्वामिश्रवस्य स्थानें waar 
ara विदवानमिभवस्छनरेऽत्र vara विषुवानुपसंस्यायत इतिः 

अध यडनादचा द्राः षटपूणोपिक्रमाः HATS MAT: पव पक्षसि arenes ऊनोपक्रमाः पूर्णावसाना sar, 
लत्व कल्पः प्रभस्य प्रथमास्यानिष्रवत्य स्थाने < निश्रवपंचाहं कयारधाग्विधुवत Bag aay उत्तमस्य तमस्योध्य 
para: | 
` +अाख्यातस्वायनः। सं एष MPT ATT आदिव्यः खलु दारवदेतावद्धिरलेभिनश्षच्रानि waft 
च योदश्ाहं TATRA नबतमुपत्तिध्त्यहस्ठतीयं च नवध। HATTA है वले चेति. सांवत्वरास्तादच- 
लष्पं चादावं कलाः नै पण्नववर्गाः स पट Wels: Gale | इलोकौ भवत — 
rh aafaaat tees राज्ञो वसतयौं निनाः। 
aareme जयोदशाहनेकंकं TTA ATA Ml 
चयोददाहानि sata मद्रदवतलनस्मेधा देदातयो विक्ेन्‌ । 
बिणवं Gar विलतं geet चस्वारिंशता नवगतेस्समदननं ॥ इनि. 
अयाटाददानिज्यौयानादित्यसंवत्तर एव irae नवति, दिव्यः खलु TET षण्मासानवङ्ढेति 
नव चाहानि तथा वलिना. ata इलो का भवंतिः- 
यस्मिन्व परितिच्सरै 
सौम्यो मासो ऽय चांद्रमसो । 
aera न Presa 
क्स्वित्तं वैव क स्स्विन्‌ II 
अष्टास्रं Alea ay, 
aye निते। 
सौर्यो मासो थं Sie Tar 
array न विहप्यते | 
समर्चिदानिनेकंव सत्रा हानितिं sere | 
adie समवि दातिनिति |! निनारयोगर 
नस्य met: संनार्येपोमासयोरडादशाहान्दुपादरेन्न ाहनेव॒पाण्िवि पुवतः TATE 7दचामिश्चवं च 
्राभ्वष्यतोअनिष्ठवै च चिकूकांदयावृनानुभवं विषवतः। | rae 
‘Then the years of the classes: 1 the lasses (are) of five years, In them the rage by his 
wisdom will know the sessions of tho ritaal,!” and tha basic forms (of the sacrificial rites),"9 and the 


छरति OF ceromonies {19 he कलाम) in them. 





a Pom कः © सावनास्य ङौ (for °:}—and parhaps farthor—seems to bos metrical quotation from some 
i Pro आ नास्वि । ed itted.— J. £. Flect. 

shear work: With one or two words separated, end one omitted. ° <a | Jf 
पम ia not fately to bo rendered by ‘cycle.’ Cycle fs yuga oF chakra: carga is w ‘group, class,'—J. £. 


‘i i? (pasad: Ht * the sitting down, Waiting for the arrival of the final sacrificial day. 
12 द्वच; Ht, ‘a staying oF abiding together." 
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(The year) which is less (than the Sdrana year) by 56 (days) ; that which ia lees by 9 
(days); that which 15 Jess by 6 (days); then the Bavana year (of 360 days); then the year which is 
greater than the Savana year by 18 days, The sidereal year (af 357 days) bas a thirteenth month 
(of 27 days). Then the two kinds of years: the lunar and the Siivana, Then the year which is 
greater than the Savana year by 18 days: one has to observe (it) on every 38th or 37th 
full-moon, bys 

“He has to know the four forms of Gavim-Ayana, Of thom, the sidereal year (of 324 days) 
is the first; its months are of 27 days each, because there are 27 nokshafras, The ae 
of observing it (is this): in the place of each first [period of six days called] AbAiplara (of every 
month of 80 days’) before the central day (af the year), one should observe [a period of only three 
days known as] Trikadruka 24 (Wkewise in the place) of each last (Abhiplara) after the central 
day, Some say that they (te Trikedruka day#) are 9 devised as to be of the same form as the 
Abhéplava days ; they have their place hore ; nor is their observance opposed to that of the AbAiplara 
days. It ia also known that, like the Searasman days,’ the unit of three days [the 
Trikadruka days] is devised as a special period of three days, The three Tritadruka days, as well ag 
the five days of the six AdMiplava days are observed together in the aacrificial session of seventeen 
nights!@ Others say that the Trikdruka days are the same as the Svarasdman days. And thus 
the usual form of the calendar days and their rites is not lost; for the Trikadruka days have their 
ewn independent place in all sacrificial sessions. 

“Then (the year of 851 days) which is less (than the Sdvana year) by nine days ` thos it 
has thirteen months (each of 27 days). He has to omit nine days in the two intercalary months 
[श्वद्व 15 i.e, the sixth and the seventh month, each of $0 days); four days (are to de omitted) 
before the central day of the year, and five days after it. This is how it is aone: in the place of 
the first Adfiplava (of the sizth month of 30 days) before the central day, only iwo days known 
as jydlis and go, are to be ouserved ; and in the place of the last AtA‘plara (of the seventh month) 
after the central day, only one day, known as jy/ifis, is to be observed, No central day occurs in 
the year (of 351 days); for it ia counted in its latter half, 

“Then the lonar years (of 354 कवन) which are less (fhan the Sdeana year) by six days :19 in 
the first half (of #2 year) there are six months, beginning with one which is foll [/, ¢., consiate of 
30 days] and ending with one which is deficient (ie, contains only 29 days); in the latter (half 
thera are six months), beginning with one which is deficient and ending with one which is full, 
This is how if is observed; in the deficient months before the central day, in the place of each first 
Abhiplava one should observe (only) five days of 461४0 10८4 ; (ikewsse in the place) of each last 
(Abhiplara) in the deficient months alter the central day. 

1s Trikadruba ia the pamo given ton unit of three days, of which the first day ie called jytis, i Trikadraba प pam given ton unit of three days, of which the first day i called jy‘tis, “light”, the the 
second go, ‘cow’, and the third 4yws, ‘life’. Abhiplave ia the name given toa onit of six days, of which the 
first three days are uamed like the Trikodruba days and the last three days are called gi, dyus, and syitix, 

` 18 कन्न कवन ie a name given to the threo days before and after the central day of 9 ecrificial semion, 
Special Sima-chants are sung on these siz days. If tho Trikedruda daye Were considered as identical with the 
Srarceiman days, which are strictly observed immediately before and after the central day of a saorificial eeasion, 
the other days of the seesian would be counted in periods of wiz days each. This appears to be the meaning of ‘an 
independent place for the Trikedruke dayn 

M The 17 nights seem to mo to be the nights of ¢ Searanivas cays plus 6 Trikedruka days plus 5 Abhiplava 
days,—J, ए. Fleet, 

91 Bee Calendar, Form I]. below. 

MT do pot eee how sadibAdrya can be fairly renderod by ‘interealary’. It means ‘that which may be 
brought together’, and ५१68 to mean, rather, ‘the two mouths which are mvceptible of eonutraction by shortens 
ing’.—J. F. Fleet.) 

1° Bee Calecdar, Form 111. below. 
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“The Sivana year (of 360 days) has been explained. It is this same sidereal year of the 
80.31 The sun is known to pass throngh (each of) the nakshatros in a fixed number of daya: he 
remains in each makehalra for thirteen and thirteen days, together with > third part of a dey and 
two out of nine falds or parts of a day-and-night [i.¢, of a whole day]: these kalde or parts 
amount in a year to 54, and are equal to six times nine kalds [i, ¢., 6 days] : thus it consists of 
366 (days) as contrasted with the (Sdvana year) consisting of 360 (days), There are two rerses 
about this :— 

५५ ५ Twenty-seven are the mansions in the king's (i. रन the Sun's] dominion; thirteen and 
thirteen days he resides in each sakelafra: thirteen days and one-third ofa day; thus dividing 
four times ten days into three (equa!) parts, he traverses the broad and ancient path of thrice nine 
stations in the course of forty periods, each of nine nights, ’ 

“Then the year of the sun (of 378 days) which is greater (than the Sdrana year) by 
eighteen days; this indeed is made by his transverse motion 3 it ig well known that the sun 
always goes to the North for six months and nine days, and likewise to the South. Accordingly 
there are the follcwing versea:— 

++ Who knows that year in which the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal months are not lost, 
who knows that? In the year weasared by 37 or 38 (full-moons), the solar, the lunar, and the 
sidereal months are not lost. The sun goes to the South for twenty-seven times seven days, and 
likewise to the North for twenty-seven times seven days. 

“This is how this year is observed :—In the two intercalary months,™ one should intercalate 
eighteen days; nine days before the central day of the year and nine days after it; three 
Trikadruka daye and siz Adhiplara days before the central day, and six Ablipiava days and three 
Trikadruka १०१8 after the central day.” 

Similar forms of calendar, together with some more varietics, are also described in the 
Srauta-Satra of Lityayana, iv. 8,1—7. This is what he says :— 

कयोतिषामयन विकल्पाः । तत्र यवादितोऽन्ततस्तद्रभयं gre: | मासि मास्याद्यस्यानिश्वस्व स्याने 
जिकट्रकाः । स षदजिशद्नो नाक्षचस्सघ्विं शिनो हि मालाः | वष्ठा्यस्यानिघदस्य स्थाने saan Fat 
farang स नवोनो नाव एव चयोकशी | चर्नभासेम्वाद्यस्वानिष्ठवस्य स्थानं सस्पंचादः त षड्नश्वा- 

aaa: | बष्ठादौ बिकटकाननिवं चोषदभ्यात्‌ सोऽशादद्याधिकः पौनंमासीप्रसवस्तैयै गयनिक भादिस्यस्य + 

«^ Varieties of the movements of the heavenly Inminaries, In the calendar pertaining to these 
movements, that which is observed at the beginning (श each month) before the central day, is 
observed at the close (of each month) after the central day, In the place of the first six 
Abhiplava days in each month, only three Trikadruka days are observed. Thus this sidereal lunar 
year is less (than the Sdeana year) by 36 days, since ite months consist of 27 days each 

“In the place of the first six Addiplave days of the sixth month (of the Sdeana year), there 
are observed only two days, known ssjydtis and g/; १० ---------- days, known as jydtis and gi; and in the second part of the year, “which is 








# See Calendar, Form I., and for the year of 543 days, see Form IV. below. | 

च [The text treats here in a somewhat obscure manner of both ibe Silvana year of 350 days end the sidereal 
eolar year of 966 days. The latter ie not montioned aa ono of the fire classes of yeara fn the beginning of the 
passage The text seema to suggest that the Sirana year, before being regarded as = 30 dayn = 12, waa @ 
aidereal your of 2] = 151 days, and that the year of $63 days, = 27 * 15), was 4 refinement of it, ms % reenlt of 
experience showing that the sun required }of aday more time to pass through each nakehatra.—J. F. Fleet. 

93 gee Calendar, Form IV. below | 

23 The motion from South to North 
solstins, is transverse, at right angles, to his 

4 Baa Nate 18, above. 


and back again, which the mun seems to bave in passing from solaties to 
actual motion from Weat to East through the nakshatras.—J. F, Fleet, 


76254 
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ननन of tha fst part, ouly one day, known as jyitis, is observed in the place of => 
last six 45110 [वाच daya (of the seventh month) ; thos it is lees (than the Sérana year) by mine 
days, and is > sidereal year having a thirteenth month. ५ 

=+ In the place of the first six AbAiplava days in all the even months, only five Abhiplaca 
days are observed ; this is lesa (than the Sdvana year) by six days, acd is lunar. 

“In the beginning of the sixth month, one should intercalate three Triladruka days and 
six AbAiplava days ; य thus it is greater (than the Sdeana year) by 18 days, and is productive of 
a fall-moon; and it is caused by the transverse motion of the sun." 3 

Besides the three forms of calendar mentioned above, which are similar to those described in 
the Niddna-+utra, a few more rarieties also ara noticed in the L&tyiyana Srewfa sitra, As some 
of these varieties are referred to, thongh only briefly, in the Erishna-Yajurréda, it need not be 
said that they existed during the Vedie period, and that they are not the later contrivances ol 
Siitra writers, 1६ is therefore necessary that we should understand them as clearly os possible. 
The Lityiyana-Siitra continues in iv, 8, 8-20 :— 

उस्सरनानि मासि मासि | यथाऽन्त एवनाडतानानावि : । पूरवप्वमिदवेषु षमहरुकध्यं कृस्वाऽ- 
गनिष्टोमनुचमे | तदैकाजेकस्तोनम्‌ । सवनविधं पदु कुवेद ्नननिशववपं चाहं कत्वा wet सवनविधः। 

Ty: । प्रथमे Tet Tae कृत्वा माते सवनविधः परशुः । eine प्रथममनिद्ववपंचाहं 

ea: | भनी वा समस्येयुरमिष्ठवपवचयो : चन्न पातके | जमिद्धवयोरन्तने । ला सल्थेकादृददयां TTT 

दीक्षित्वा wareatter: Filer । areca! स्वस्यां वा एर्नोनानूलपुर्णानाव्‌त्तान्‌ चालं 

कोयनिनः | 

“ Omissions (of days) month after month.” dust as the last day (in each month in the firat 
half of the year) ia omitted, a0 tho first day (in each moniA) in the repeated part of the year [i.e,, 
the second part] is omitted. Having treated as Ukihya days the sixth day in each of the three 
Abhiplapa perioda of six days, they observe the sixth day ofthe last 45Aiplapa, [i.¢., the fourtt 
Abhiplava] a2 an Agnish{vma day.” 

+° On the sixth day of the fourth Abkiplaea period of each month, they have to recite a get of 
Sama-rersea called Ekatrika2! Io view of immolating a sacrificial animal, they make the last 
(i.c., the fourth) Abhiplava consiat of only five days, and immolate a sscrificial animal on the sixth 
day. Having made the first dbAiplava consist of only five days, they immolate a sacrificial animal 
at the close of the month. teachers make all the months deficient by one day: they make 
the firat Abhiplara of each month consist of only five days. At the junction of A4\iplara and 
Prishtya days, they reckon the last day of the (fourth) AbA‘plapa period and the first day of 
the Prishfhya as one day [1.८ they treat the two as > dingle day]. In the last month [ire., jhe 
twelfth month], they make the last day of the last bat one AdAiplara the first day of the Inst 

$3 Geo Calendar, Forms I and II. ना 1 24 ~ DOOM es ~ = oo त 

भि ‘That is, nine days bofore the contral day and nine days after it. ™ Soo Calendar, Form क्र 

ॐ ‘Thin ia what is called utsargipdm ayanasnh, whioh is desoribed in the Krishna» Vafurvtda , PIL, 5, 6. 

#9 It should be noted here that nacording to this school a month is made to consist of क 
days each and a Prishthya of six days closing the month. According to the commentary of Agnisyimin on this 
Gdtra, it ia the Ukthya days that are cmitted. Acoordingly, three deys are omitted in each month, thus making 
it अतनः of 27 days. Gee Calendar, Form १, below. ट 

" Aguisvimin quotes @ passage on the authority of which the day with the दसनत is omitted, 

™ See Calendar, Form VII. below. 

™ Like 4bhiplava, Priskthya is leo © maine given to 8 period of six days which are called; (1° Rethintars 
(3) Brihat, (9) Vairdpa, (4) ए ४२४१9, (5) Sikvars, and (6) Raivata, after the names of the Slma-rerses recited on 
thove days. In some schools, the last six days of cach month are observed as Prishthya, 
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dtluplava.™ If so [i.¢., if they omit one day in esch month of the year), they should undergo the 
vow of initiation for their sacrifice on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month, and spend 
thirteen days in vow (before they perform their sacrifice on the fourteenth, १.९. the Etdshialé day 
of the dark half of the month), Or they have to spend seventeen 08१८ in yow,™5 | 

Calendar—Form I. 
(Abbreviations: J = jydtis; G = 96; A = dyus,] 
Savana Your of 360 Days. 





lat Month. 


111111५ +| 5. I 





eel % Te Fo ee 1. ८.1 
=---1 न व Ge {eae 1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 





™ Tho twelfth month, when recast inthe form of Garim-Ayana, consistacf threes AMiplavas of siz daya 
each and o period of Dyddaidha or twelve days. In order to make this month alec consist of 29 days, they make 
the last day of the second AMMiplava the first day of the third AM/iplara. See Calendar, Form VIII. 

As cach month of the year ig made to consist of 29 days (total $48), the deficiency in the year amounts to 
twelve or seventeen days according as we take the Siyana year of $60 days or solar year of 305 days for 
comparison, 1६ is clear, therefore, that the twelve or seventeen days regarded as Jtiekd-days are no other than 
intercalary days reqoired to makeup the year in cheerranoe. Compare ditar‘ya-Brdimana iv, 4, 24; an 
Atharvavéda, iy, 11, 11; iv 15, 19; and iv, 16, 6, quoted aboro. 
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6th Mouth, 








Abhiplava I ae न ध 1 | 9 


=-= =-= ॥ 





~= et fe) | = 
* In order to convert into the sidereal lnnar year of 351 days, ४119 28 8 marked With an asterisk in 
नू Form IT 

1 aaa ie ten Yn ras OF oom 

¥.5.— in each month seomato hate been called others, 
BE -—temen of bates (व Brihat!, ॥ र, पचत, Sikvara, and Baivata respectively, 
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12th Month, 











व 1 1.1 II. 


Sidereal Lunar Year of 351 days 


Abhiplava T 
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6th Month, 
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Sth Month 
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12th Month, 
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Synodic Lunar Year of 654 days. 
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Sth Month. 
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N.B.—Instead of being called Adhiplara, the last period 2 CTE EE Se ee ee six dave in each month scems to 


have been observed by others as Prishth ye da 
N.B.—Apparently the months 7 bo 12 should ran 29,30, 29, 30, 23, $0 (not 30, 29, $0,29,50, 29)— 


J. ¢. Fleet OR 
Calendar—Form IV 


SN oa tc ts Mat Na ct Solar Year of 366 days with an Intercalation of 15 days. = 
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124४ Month. ठ 






4 11015१78 I bas at ack 1 2 





Lo 11101 = | 26 





she i) The asterisk in the sixth month marke the Vishuvat or central day af the year. 
(ii) Here, aloo, Prishthya days may have been substitated for Abhiplava days ae close of 


each month, 





EAR Yoo: Oe eo I ain mae 








शि | 
» वआ = 
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Prishthya I BIg tee | 1६. | B. | ow |. ४५ | 8. | mi Ve. | 8. 


` ‘Nete-—Similarly the other month: Note —Similarly the other months, only Prishthya, taking the place of the first Abhi Ta in 
Calendar—Form VI, 


Abbipleva Xie. ec. sce | J. | 
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Calondar—Form VII 





me ee I 


Cite’ = sa wD Four Ohandoma days; M = Mabivrata; U = Uday: Ohandoma days ; M = Mahivrata; U = Udayantya day 
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a | Calendar—Form IX 
। 89978 year with twenty-one interca'ary days inserted between the 
Sixth and seventh months, 


1 














Abbijit “anni त द Praia Prishthva aays| Three दं Central | दुन | Three मा Six Prishthya 


शि 111100011117/1110/ 17 | 12 | | 14 as ५ 


Prishthye days + | ॐ | ॐ | ॐ, | 2 | rishthya days 


Names for the different kinds of years aa suggested by Dr. J. 7 Fleet 
S24 = 27 x 12 ~ ia “Sidereal lunar year of 324 days 
S51 = 27 x 13 ० |" Sidereal lonar year of 351 days 
854 = ॐ x 6 + 29 x 6 ^° Synodic lunar year." 
360 = ॐ x 12 07 27 x 133. | The best possible term for this is the original one, 
“ Bivana year,” 
366 = 27 > 1594 >~ => | “ Sidereal solar year"’ 
365 =a ee ba ,०, | “ Vague solar year, " 
S65} च्छं tas : “Julian solar year."'"—This term involves an anachronism, 
bat it is customary and explains at once what is meant, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE KANARESE न्न 
PRACTICE OF TAKING SIMPLY THE NAM 
OF PLACES AS SURNAMES, 


above, Vol, VI. pp. 73-4. It is dated BSuka 534 
expired, and refers iteelf to the reign of the 


Chalukya prince Pulskesin IT. Lines 14-15 speak 


of the grntee ae follows :-— 
Here the most interesting point is that the 
family name of the grantee Jyestha m given. It 


is Umbarakheda. Umbarakheda is unquestion=— 


ably the nume of a village, and thia reminds us 
of the practice of the Kayarese Bribmanas of 
adopting, a8 family names, the names of villages 
and towns, without the addition of any termi- 
nation such as ker or wdlld, which is empleyed 
in Maharashtra or Gujar&t and which rignifies 
“ (originally) residing in.” This ia highly imper- 
tant, for we can now definitely say that thie 
practioe which ia prevalent to this day in the 
Kanarese-epenking districts can be traced back 
to the beginning of the 7th century a. ठ, 

Now this Umbarakheda, I think, m most 
probably Umarkbed in the Parbbio! district of 
the Nizam’s territory, where on old stone and 


mud fort, partly ruined,, still exists.’ Tagara, | 


where the grantee lived, and which is referred to 
in ancient inscriptions ond the writings of 
foreigners, has been identified! hy Dr. Fleet® with 
Ter, 30 miles cast of Efirsi in the Sholapur 
ilistriot. 
Niram‘s dominions, and are not more than 8? 
miles distant from cach other. 
0. 2. Boar ०५४५7. 


NAJPUTS ASD MARATHAS. 


f wave read with interest Mr. BR. E. Enthoven's 


note anfe, Vol. XL p. 230, and write to endorse 
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MISCELLANEA. 





bow translated into the English 
Both Ter and Umarkhed are in the 
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what he states therein. I have cre this made 


| शतवाज at many of the Mur&thi centres in the 


Ha । South of India, and I bave alwaye been impres- 
We haven copper-plate grant पि ननन sed with the fact that Eunbi ia an occupational 
in the Nizam’s territory re-edited by Dr. Fleet, | 


term and does not represent 9 caste or tribe. 
Kuolt is, I think, the contracted form of 
Kutumbt, a family-man. Molesworth does not, 
unfortunately, derive the word Kunbi, but I have 
little donbt it ie the shortened form of Kutombi- 
lt ia possible that the word ia from hwdi, a hut 


ercoltage. The avalogons Tamil word is Ads 


or Audiyduavan, both of which are current. The 
former means ( according to Winslow ) ‘a honse- 
hold’, or ‘a family’, and the latter, ‘a house- 
holder or cultivator, an agriculturist,” thence 
‘a subject,’ and is synonymons with #ydith- 
thaxekdran, The eighteen servile castes depen- 


dent on the kudiydnerans are called dvdimakkal, 


and iuclnde the washerman, the barber, the 
potter, the goldsmith or silveramith,. brazier 
mason, blacksmith, oil-monger, carpenter, salt 
dealer, betel-seller, gatland maker, the chank- 
blower, the pajdri, the tailor, the fisherman, the 
palli (agricultaral Inbowrer) and the grave- | 
digger. The barber is,in # specie] sense, termed 
kudimagan, In the Mysore State, the terms 
ratkal and vakkaldadaver ave weed in a similar 
manner, In some Telugu districts of this Presi- 
dency, the term sawedri (lit. family-man) is used 
in a like sense, The term Awali and its Dravi- 
dian anologics may, therefore, 1 think, be appre- 
word 
‘husbandman’, the word Aweband itself coming 
(aceording to Webster) from Awa, house, and 
तावथ, dwelling, and hence one inhabiting 1» 


honed, 


C. ^, 72045 Rao, 
Mapnas, \ 
Tih November, 1911. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


POSTHUMOUS TITLES. 


Postuumove honorific titles are etill commonly 
viven to deceased perscnages of high standing 


e.g. the title of the late Queen Victoria, after 
death, is Malika-i-Moghfdra Anjabini. Will some 
Indian scholar kindly supply other instances in 


in Indian literary works and are extended the case of Earopeans? 


occasionally even to very well-known Europeans, 





३ Listy of Remains in the Nizam's Tervvfory, क, 25, 


R, 0. व. 


8 Jour, #. Av, Soc. for 1901, Joly sumber. 
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8IR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN, 
The First Governor of Bombay 
BY COL, J. BIDDULPH. 


MONG the shadowy figures that flit across the early pages of our Indian history, few are 

more shadowy and leas snbstantial than that of Sir Abraham Shipman, The Dictionary 

of National Biography knows him not, His name is forgotten. Yet be was a brave soldier of 

some merit, whose unmarked grave ig in Indian soil; of auficient distinction to be selected 

as the first Commander-in-Chief of royal troops in India, and the firat Governor of Bombay, 
though he did not live to take charge of hia Governorship. 

Abraham Shipman was a younger son of the fami! y of that nome, seated at Scarrington in 
Nottinghamshire through the whole of the 16th and 17th contaries. He was the younger 
brother of William Shipman who held Scarrington in the reign of Charles I,and who was 
one of the knights and gendemen of tho county who signed an address to the county 
representatives in Parliament (lst July 1642) concerning the differences that had arisen 
bet the Parliament and the King. We may be pretty certain that the two brothers were 
present at the raising of the Royal Standard at Nottingham (220d August 1642), as the 
family adhered to tho royal camse throughout the Civil Wars, 090 of the family, John Ship- 
man, was Mayor of Nottingham in 1705, and again in 1714, 

We first hear of Abraham Shipman in 1636, when ho was concerned, as his brother's 
sgent, ina acheme to grow madder in Malvern Chase; for which William Shipman held = royal! 
licenge, The undertaking was probably unanceeasful, as three years later, we fod Abrahath 
Shipman adopting the profession of arma. 

In 1638 Charles I became involved in his quarrel with the Scotch General Assembly 
about the Prayer Book. In March 1639, the Covenanters under Leslie scized Edinburgh- 
Sterling and other royal castles by surprise. Charles marched to the Border with an English 
force. A negotiation took place on the banks of the Tweed, in Jone, when it was agreed 
that the castles should be restored to the King, 

In the following January, Captain Abraham Shipman, with one hundred men, was des 
patched from London, in Osptuin Slingaby's ship, to reinforce the garrison of Edinbargh 
Castle, then held by Patrick Rathven, Lord Ettrick, for the King. A few weeks later we find 
the King writing to Lord Ettrick suggesting that Shipman should leave his men at Lord 
Ettrick's disposal and come away,as affairs appeared to be settling down. To which Lord 
Ettrick replied, beseeching the King to leave Shipman with him, ^" for if there should be ट्ट 
“sion of service I might find the want of such as he is: for I fiad his judgement and behaviour 
“so far exceeding ordinary worth that I shall account it ॐ great unhappiness to part with him 
in these times of danger.”” To which the King replied that Captaia Shipman might remain in 
Edinbargh, and receive the same pay as other Captains there 

In Siptember, the townsamen rose and blockaded the castle, forcing the garrison to sur- 
render for want of water. Sir Patrick Drammond in 4 letter to Sir John Hay relates that the 
General, David Scrimgeour and Captain Shipman, hed gone by coach to Berwick. The rest of , 
the garrison were allowed to march out with drams beating and colours flying, and soto Leith 
"(to embark) guarded by 600 Scotsmen, otherwise those of the goodtown would have torn them 
“to pieces, They all showed mach resolution bat marched with feeble bodies, all the garrison 
“so spuiled for want of drink that most of them can never be men again: Lord Eténock is 
^ extremely extenuated, bot Shipman in very good case.” 
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In the following year, Shipman, waiting on the King to ask for service, was knighted 
by mistake in the following curious manner: Thomas Smith writing to Algernon, Earl of 
Northomberland ( August 1641), says, “Captain Shipman who went to Edinburgh last year | 
“is also knighted by mischance: for the King being moved by some friend of bis in the 
“ Bedchamber to grant him the making of a Knight, his Majesty coming forth and his head 
०५ 25 it seams, troubled with business, Shipman knelt down to kiss the King's hand ; the King 
“ drew ont his sword and knighted Lim, whereat the poor man was not a little troubled, and his lady 
५५ {5 sinee more among her mask melons.” Whatever this allosion to the melons may refer to, it 
shows that Shipman was married at this time 

In the following year, the war broke out between the King and Parliament, and Shipman joined 
the Royal Army. His uame appears among the Captains in Sir Nicholas Byron's regiment, and 
he was, no doubt, present st Edgehill where Byron was wounded, In the same regiment was 
his younger brother John Shipman, as Ensign. John Shipman had served on the Irish expedi- 
tion of 1640, as Ensign to Colonel Charles Essex ; but, onthe outbreak of the Civil War, ‘he 
refused to follow his Colonel and joined his brother with the Royal Army. Essex was'killed at 
Edgehill on the Parliamentary side 

How Shipman fared during the war does not appear; bat when the war was over and the 
Commonwealth was busy hunting down the more prominent sapporters of the royal canse, he 
was summuned before the Conneil of State, and committed to the Tower (April 1651) 
After a year’s imprisonment he was released on bail, and we hear no more of him till the 
restoration of the Monarchy was regarded as certain, In April 1600 he petitioned Charles If 
who was at Breda, to be granted the office of Chief Armourer of the Tower, then in possession 
of one Analey, a fanatic. He stated that he had serred the 1916 King and his Majesty through 
the late wars, and had had great losses and hardship. This petition met with a speedy response 
from the King, still in Holland, in the shape of a warrant, granting to Sir Abraham for thirty-one 
years, tho reversion of the keepership of the lighthonse at Dungeness, when the fifty years 
leaso granted by James 1, to Sir Edward Howard should expire. In the following January 
the grant was confirmed 

About this time Shipman married Marie, 5th danghter of Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Lindsay’ and widow of Dr. John Hewatt who was ९६५२०१९५ by Cromwell in June 1658 

On the marriage of Charles II. to the Infanta of Portugal, an expedition was prepared ‘to 
take over .the island and harboar of Bombay which formed part of the. Infanta’s dowry. , 19 
March 1662 the expedition, consisting of five men-of-war, under James Ley, 3rd Earl of Marl- 
borough, sailed with four hundred soldiers, exclusive of officers, under Sir Abraham Shipman, 
who waa nominated Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and reached Bombay in September 
The soldiera were divided into four companies, respectively commanded by Sir, Abraham 
Shipman, who was to receive £2 per day ; Colonel John Hungerford at twelve shillings 
a day; Captain John Shipman and Captain Ubarles Povey each at eight shillings a day 
The Portugnese disputed the meaning of the-treaty, and of the orders sent ont from Lisbon» 
and refused to cede the island? The Earl of Marlborough therefore conveyed the troops 
to Surat, and put them ashore at Swally, bat their presence occasioned so much apprehen- 
sion, that Sir George Oxenden, the East India Company's representative at Surat, persuaded 
Marlborough to re-embark them. Shipman and bis men were therefore landed on the barren, 
uninhabited island of Anjedira near Carwar, pending settlement of the question about 
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Bombay, while Marlborough and the mev-of-war returned to England. In his attempt 
to leave the men at Surat, Marlborough mentioned that they were daily dying for 
want of refreshment, and @ number of the force had perished before they landed on 
Anjediva, । 

All through the years 1668, 1664, Shipman and his men remained cooped up on this 
wretched spot; gradually succumbing to want of provisions, bad water, exposure, disease, 
and their own intemperance. Towards the end of 1663, Shipman risited Goa to negotiate the 
surrender of Bombay, but without success. With equal ill-anccess he tried to induce the 
East India Company's officials at Surat to take over the King's rights to Bombay, Oa the 
6th April 1664 he died. 

Just before his death he received from England a commission from the King, dated 28rd 
November, 1665, notifying a settlement of the dispute with Portogal, and authorizing him to 
take possession of Bombay. Init he is atyled ‘ Knight of the Golden Ensign, and Gentle- 
man of our Privy Council.’ His last act, the day before he died, was to sign a formal com- 
mission constituting hig Secretary, Mr. Homphry Oooke, Vice-Governor, the other Captains 
of Companies being already dead. 

Oo the 14th Jannary 1665, the Portuguese Viceroy signed a treaty with Oooke for 
the surrender of the Island of Bombay, shorn of the dependencies mentioned in tho marriage 
treaty, andon the 18th Febrasry, Bombay was handed over to Mr. Cooke. A muster of the 
troops taken on the 3rd March sho that one ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon's-mate, two gunners, one ganner's-mate, ७०९ gonsmith, 
and ninety-seven privates alone survived. Tho rest had left their bones in Anjediva. 

Shipman’s will, executed just before leaving England, was proved on 18th Joly 1685, In 
it he left to his two children, William and Elizabeth, the reversion of the charge of the 
Dungeness lighthouse. Bot William was apparently dead before this, as the will was 
provad by Elizabeth only. He had apparently taken some money with him to India, as, 
during his ‘stay in Anjediva, he engaged ina trading venture. One of the first acte of 
Sir Gervase Lucas, who had been appointed by the King in place of Cooke, who waa deposed 
for making an improper treaty with the Portuguese, was to force Mr. Cooke to surrender Ship- 
mans estate that he had taken possession of, and to refand the sum of £663 which he had 
charged the executriz with, as commission. Nine years later (May 1674) we find Elizabeth 
Shipman petitioning the King, complaining that she was still kept ont of the enjoyment of 
thi lighthouse, in spite of the King’s grant to her father and his 9881403. 

| Principal Authorities, 

Calendar of State Papera (Domestic) ; Thoroton's History of Nottinghamshire ; Army Lists 
of the Roundheasds and Cavaliers, 1642 (Chatto and Windus, 1874), Bruce's Annals of the East 
India Comp:ny; a description of the Port and Island of Bombay, 1724. | 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE HINDUIZATIUN OF THE ABORIGINES: 
THE SWELLING OF THE CHANDALA CASTE, 
BY PROF. VANAMALI CHAKBAVARTTI, M.A, GAUHATI. 
(1) The Popular erroneous view that Non-Hindus cannot become 
Hindus by Conversion, 
Tas common folk in this conntry entertain the belief that the Hinda religion and society 
have always been a closed community, into which no non-Hindu might everenter, A Hindu 


must be born, and not made by conrersion. 
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(2) A less crroneous view that Non-Hindus may become Hindus, but they 

must form new and separste Castes, 

According to a more moderate form of this view shared by many educated people, each 
separate recognised caste isa closed body, into which no outsider may enter. It is acknow- 
ledged that Hinduism was = proselytising religicn in ite palmy days, but this assertion is quali- 
fied by the remark that whenever nou-Hindu or non-Aryan element entered the fold of 
Hinduism, it invariably formed a separate caste ; the old recognized castes would never admit 
new members. The people like the dhome of Assam, the Adchhdrie of Kachhiér and the 
Kochea of the various parte of Eastern Bengal and Assam are well-known instances in which 
the newly converted tribes have formed new castes. 

(3) The true view that Non-Hindus might become Hindus by Conversion and 
be incorporated into the recognised Castes, 

Yet the trnth seems to be that Hinduism was fully 9 proselytising religion and that the 
caste was more elastic and accommodating in earlier times, It is borne out by ethnological 
and epigraphical, besides other kinds of evidence, that sometimes the barbarians or MiechchAas 
were admitted into the recognized castes of the Hinda religion and society. Mr. D. ए 
Bhandarkar has brought together very valuable testimony to this effect in his learned article 
on the “ Foreign elements in the Hindu population” in a recent issue of this Journal. 

Medhatithi supports the third view. 

In this short note, I shall bring forward a passage from Medhitithi’s Afanu-bhéshya 
which supporta this view and which bas hitherto escaped the notice of scholars and ethnolo- 
gists. It runs thus :— 

ger tanita सा gait |—Manu-bhdshya, 11, 29. 

“ If some pious king belonging to the Xehatriya or some other caste should defeat the 
Mlsehchhas (barbarians, aborigines) and establish a settlement of the four castes [in their 
territories] and accept the MleckchAas, thas defeated, aa Chanddlas [asa part of the Hindu 
Society] as is the case in Arydrarta, then that country also becomes fit for sacrifices. For no 
land is impure of itself. A land becomes so only by comtact.” 

This passage is not only important from the historical and ethnographical points of view, 
but it is also remarkable for its liberal spirit, which became so rare in subsequent Smriti litera- 
ture. It is curious that Herr च चाण्ड Jolly should: have fsiled to realies the true value of this 
passage and consequently considered it unfit for insertion in his Manufitdsaigraha, Here 
Medhdtithi explicitly states it as 9 matter of history, well-known in hin days, that some Mflech- 
chhas were actually converted to Hinduism and recognised as members of @ well-known caste 
(Chanddla) in northern [पत a 


The majority of the ChsgdAlas of South-Eastern Bengal were originally 
Non-Aryan Converts to Hinduism. | 
It may be mentioned in passing, that itis only om the theory of the conversion of 
non-Aryang into Hindus of the lower castes, that we cas satisfactorily account for the great 
preponderance of the Namaheidra (Chanddla) population in some of the south-eastern districts 
of Bengal (wide ६, C, Dutt’s Civiléeationin Ancient India, Vol. III, Bk, IV. Ch, 9, pp, 155- 
157, where a similar view is taken), 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR, 
BY E. SHAMASHASTRY, B.A., 1.1.48. 9.78. , MYSORE, 
(Continued from p, 71.) 


“ Tax school of Salaikfyanins observe full and deficient months alternately in the firet balf 
of the year, and deficient and full months alternately in the second half of the year,” 

These are some of the forms of the calendar kept by the Vedic poets, Of these: (1) the 
sidereal lunar year of 851 days, with 9 or 1३ days intercalated according as it was to be adjusted 
to the sivana year of 360 days or to the sidereal solar year of 866 days, (2) the synodic Junar year 
of 354 days, with 12 days intercalated to adjust i¢ to the sidereal solar year, and (3) the cycle of 
three sivana years each of 300 days, with 18 days intercalated in every third or fourth sivana 
year for the purpose of adjusting it to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, are the principal forms 
which deserve our-attention. The rest of the forms noticed in the Brauta-Sitra of Lityayana 
differ from each other in the rituals assigned to the days of the month, 

106 most important of these three principal forma is the synodic lunar year of 854 days, with 
the 12 intercalated days, or the Dvidasiha period as it is usually styled in the Vedic literatare. 
Regarding this addition of 12 days to the Junar year the Nidiina-Sitra VI 6, says:— 

स्येदसनिति. ते खल्वेते धर्नां एतत्मिनेव greene egies. गौवमोऽच हि eerie वदतीति, अभ्वं arear- 
“ As regards the हह of the entire property of the sacrificer :—These fanctions [ १.९. the gifts 
of the entire property ] are the marked features of the period of twelve days; for Gautama says 
shat it is here (in the period of 12 days) that the year is attained. And Dhanatjapya says that 
alter the lapse of the twelve days the fanetions of the ( new ) year are began,” 

This intereslary period of 12 days seems to have been inserted by some in the middle of the 
year and by others at its close. From the famous Atharvaréls, verse [V 15. 8 (see p. 9 above), 
it is clear that the period of 12-days, or the vow of 12 nights as it is styled therein, was added at 
the close of the year, As regards its insertion in tho middle of the year, the Srauta-Sitra of 
Lityiyana IV, 5. 3-5, farnishes clear proof: the passage runs as follows :— 

अतिराज चलुर्विंस नवाहत्रताविरा्ा वा ययास्यानं स्डः शोषो उथोतिष्टोनेन | अत्र वा गोभादषी Granta 
कशराजनिर्यपाहरेत. स संवत्सरपरवहंः | शं खाहतं च । | 

“An Afirdtra day on which twenty-four Sima verses are recited, then the period of nine days, 
then the day of Mahivrata, and then tho final Atir@ira day, are severally observed in their reapect- 
ive places (in the year); the rest of the days of the year are observed jn the Jyitish{oma wary. 
Or one may insert the twelve days by treating two days as the days termed gf and ६४४१, and by 
observing the period of ten days as made up of six Pyishfiya days and four of the six AdAiplara 
days.™ This period of twelve days is what 18 generated by the year, Its birth is proclaimed by 
blowing a conch-abell,” 

What is meant by the above passage is this:—The first day of the twelve days is observed as 
an Atirdtra day, with the recitation of twenty-four Sima verses, in the beginning of the year; the 
period of nine days is inserted in the middle of the year; the remaining two days are observed as 
the day of the Mahdvrata or great vow and as a final Atirdira day at the close of the year. This 
is what is meant by observance of the twelve days in their respective places, Others seem to have 
been observing the same period by treating two days a8 06 and dyus, six days as Prishthya days 
and the remaining four days as the first four days of the six Abkiplara days. The blowing of a 








™ ‘These who observed the twelve days in this way seem to have boon adding them at thw close of the year. 
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conch-shell seems to have been to inform the people of the arrival of the twelve days of vow, when 
it was obligatory for each sacrificer, and perhaps for the people also, to observe the rites of Dikshd 
or initiation, in order to get rid of the sins of the year, 

It is true that it is not clearly stated in the above passage that the period of nine days was 
inserted in the middle of the year; still, from the names given to the nine days and from the 
commentary of Agnisvimin on Létyiyane-Sraute-SitralV 6. 12, we can clearly understand 
that nine out of the twelve days were inserted at the middle of the year; the commentary says:— 

“The day called 46430 three Srarasiman days, the central day, the three Srarandman days 
again repeated in the reverse order, and 9 Viseajit day, constitute the period of nine days.” 

It should be noticed here how the central day of the year is plainly stated to form part of the 
nine days. It follows, therefore, that the period of nine days was inserted in the middle of th 
year, It must also be borne in mind that whenever a day or days is or are called AbMjit, Visrajit 
or Srarasdman, it or they must be regarded as falling in the middle of the year. 

Again, the other siitra, in the commentary on which Aguisvimin distinetly says that the 
period of nine days was inserted in the middle of the year, is one which deserves our particular 
attention, It is also desirable that we should consider the chapter in which this siitra occurs 
together with the chapter which precedes it. In these two chapters (IV, 5, 5-6) Latyayana 
describes the various forms of the rites and recitations assigned to the days of Gaviim-Ayana. 
While describing the form of the rites to be performed on the Srarasd@man days which form part of 
the period of nine days, he refers to a school of sacrificers who are said to have been observing 
twenty-one days instead of nine days in the middle of the year. This siitra [प्र 6. 12, with 
Agnisvimin'’s commentary on it, runs as follows :— 














sarate भय चिक्रर्पः इति. उच्यते न परस्थाम्नायते न "च चिकरच्यते ! ये रकार्विंशत्यह्ारेन, ते उकभ्यान्‌ Fae ये 
नवाहकासनिः ते भनि्टोनानेव, एवं च कृत्वा निदानकारो ऽन्याक-- भये स्वरसामागः ताननिष्टोनाजवाहकारिन 
gy ठकथ्यानेकर्विश्चस्यहक्रारिणः यो ऽन्यया कृ्बोदकुशलः पुरुष इति विद्यादिति. 

‘‘ Instead of the period of nine days, which is spoken of as a period inserted in the middle of 
the year and which is composed of one day called AbAtjul, three Srarasdman days, one day termed 
Divélirtya [i.e the central day], again three Srarasdman days, and one Vijrajit day, other 
insert twenty-one days: after the AdAiji¢ day and before the three Srarasdman days, they insert 
six days known os Prishthya days; agein after having observed the three Srarasiman days (after 
the central day) they insert six Prishjhya days before the Viseajit day. Also they treat the 
Svararéman days in the Ukthya way. This matter is found discussed in the Brd@Amana :—They 
debate as to whether the Srarasdman days are to be treated in the Ukthya way or in the Agni- 
४} [67837 way. After saying that, the ठक goes on to state:—They say that the fulorum-like 
support of ‘the year is the central day which is treated in the Agnishyéma way, and the two days 
called तत and Viseajit which are also treated in the Agnishtoma way. The other days are 











१.1). and Ukthya ate two forms of sacrifice: the former ia simple one-day sacrifice in which a 
of a stoond victim, a he-goat to Indra and Agui, and the chanting of ifteen verses. 
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chserved inthe Ukthya way. Otbers 29 that afl the days should be treated only in the Agnishtéma 
way.—By the word ‘only’ used in the statement, it is the Agnish{ima way that is roled in 
preference to the Ukthya way. The rule being thos ateted, there still arises the donbt as to whether 
the Srarasiiman days are to be observed only in the Agnishtéma way or in either of the two 
ways, the Agnishtéma and the Ukthya ways. It is not, however, a rule that the Sraras@man days 
are to be observed only in the Agnish}éma way ; nor is it an alternative that they may be observed 
either in the Agnishtoma way or in the Ukthya way. But it is + matter differing according to 
different schools: these who intercalate twenty-one days observe them in the Ukthya way, while 
those who insert nine daye treat them only in the Agnishtima way, The anthor of the Nidina- 
Sitra also says (४, 7 ):—*Then the Srarasdman days; those who insert nine days treat them in 
the Agnishtéma way; while those who interealate twenty-one days observe them in the Ukthya 
way.) Whoever treats them otberwie is to be regarded as a man devoid of knowledge,” 

The essential points that we have to consider, setting aside the other details discussed in the 
above passage, are the intercalation of nine days and that of iwenty-one days in the middle of the 
year. The period of nine days has already been shown to be a period which forms part of twelve 
days inserted either in the middie of the year or at its close, But we are not expreasly told of the 
particular form of the year which with the addition of 12 or 21 days would, as stated by Dhinam- 
japya (see ander Nidina-Sitra VI, 6), results in 9 Sathvatsara or trae or almost {तार year, ‘Still 
from the consideration of the data contained in the sitras themselves, it is esey to determine them. 
We know that the purpose of intercalation is to adjust any two kinds of years #0 that the seasonal 
and other characteristics are as well defined in the one asin the other. We also know that, of the 
various kinds of years, those which were the first to be recognised were such as consist of twelte or 
thirteen months, each of which is well marked by the recurrence of certain celestial phenomena. 
The sidereal lunar month of 27 days, for example, seems to have becn adopted becanse it is marked 
(though not quiteexactly) by the moon's completion of a round through the heavens. Likewise, the 
synodic lnnar month of 29} days is marked by the occurrence of [प] ज new moon. It is the 
consideration of the recurrence of seasonal characteristics that led the ancients to assign to the year 
twelve or thirteen months, during which they expected, in virtue of long experience, a complete 
round of all the sessons. But it is well known that neither the sidereal lonar year of 35] dase, vor 
the synodic lunar year of 354 days, nor even the savana year of 360 days, is in exact agreement 
with the round of the seasons. Hence it is that the ancients seem to have been led to discover the 
sidereal and the solar years, in the course of which the seasons fairly will complete ॐ round, and 
that they began to adjust the years of their first selection with the sidereal solar year. Now, we may 
confine ourselres to four of the five and know that there are four kinds of years mentioned in the 
Nidana-Sdtra : 3 the sidereal lonar year of 351 days; the synodic lunar year of 354 days; the sivana 
year of 360 days; and the sidereal solar year of 366 days. Of these, it cannot be the year of 351 days 
to which the Vedic poets added 12 intercalary days; for, with the addition of 12 days, it amounts 
to only 368 days, which is less than a true year, while with the addition of 21 days it gives 372 
days which is more than a true year. It is troe that the so-called Gavim-Ayana year described in 
all the Srauta-Sitras consists of 360 or 361 days, in the middle of which were put nine days bearing 
the same names with the nine days which formed part of the Dvidadiha or period of twelve days. 
Hence we might be led to think that that year in which twelve days were intercalated might be 
termed Gavim-Ayana, But no year of 348 days is mentioned in any of the Brauta-Sitras, And 
as regards the school.of Vedic poeta who, according to Lityiyana IV, 8. 15, adopted a month of 
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29 daya and > year of 344 days, we are told by Latyiyana himself that they were observing 
17 Dikshd-daya or days of initiation, before they commenced their sacrifice on the New Year's Day- 
Also, the so-called Gavain-Avana year is not, as I have pointed ont in-clopter’ LL of my Vedic 
Era, 8 true year, butan imaginary year, onde op of all those twenty-first daysin a eycle of font 
siivana yeara which had been so far counted as often 85 they ocenrred, Hence it cannot be the 
sivana year in the middle of which nine of twelve days were inserted. It follows, therefore, that 
it ia the synodic lanar year of 354 days to which the addition of 12 days must have been made, in 
order to adjust it with the tidereal solar year of 806 days, As regards the year to which the 
addition of 21 days was made, it appears to be a cycle of three sivana years each of 560 daya, 
followed by a year of $60 + 21 = 581 days, with the result that four sivana years, each of 300 
daye, with the addition of 21 days, were renderel equal to four Julian solar years each of S65; 
days. That the Vedic poets had been observing such 9 cycle of years with 21 intercalary days is 
almost exprtesely stated in the following parsege of the Nidina-Sitra, X, 1 :— 

gitar दयातिरातरे award, उत्तरं तवैते सामस्य निवधति.  एक्िशातिराश्रं च arr चेते नानास्य- 
me दाति. TERRA. प्रथने विषमदुक्ताः TART, हंत पचाहनेव करवाने. एवं Tara ais 

“On the day immedintely before the twenty-first day, they sit at their encrificiel session. 
On the following day they put the last dey [i.¢., the Clst day] inits entirety. The peried of 21 
days and that of 12 days are varietica (uf adjusting the year), The last [f+ the 21st day | 
ia based upon the period of five days ; the original perivds of five days are accompanied by an 
odd portion (o/ a day) Lo! I eball observe only five days; by: my doing so, the parts of the 
year are undisturbed,” 

Io another place the Nidina-Sutra, VIII, 11, says that the odd portion of a day accompany- 
ing the five days is neither more nor less-than a quarter of aday, The passage in which this idea 
is implied rans as follows :— 

ware कथं राजिंरति- च्कर्दस्याति clase: creat हि भवति, भधाप्यनाविष्टा cara भवाति 
अथापि कथमर्डनाद्धो रजेहपायोऽनविष्यदिति यापि क स्स्नताये वे नूननिह ule: क्रियेत. कृत्स्नो ऽपरं षडह इति 
sarang तथां भागो राजैः ्रस्यद्धितानत्वक्रतिष्वदिति- कतंव्येति गौतमः wits कल्पेन नव्रति. अयाप्येषा 
ऋद्ठीनसंस्था यद्रजिः तामवसानभूतां पष्ठ महरा गच्छति, 

“How is the night observed as part of the sacrifice performed during the Seasonal Six days! 
Sauchivrikehi says that it need not be observed, for the reason that its origin ia such, Alao, it 1s 
inferred rather than prescribed in the Kalps texts. How then are the Ahinaday.” to commingle 
with the night? Verily it is merely on account of its completion that the night has to be observed 
here, for the period of sig days has become complete. Also it is the one-fourth part of the night 
that has grown (into a whole day) Gaotama says thatit is to be observed and that it is preserib- 
ed in the Kalpa texta, The night forms part of the sacrificial days which constitute the Abins 
p:riod; the sixth day arrives at the close of the night,” 

Frovw these passages it is clear that the Vedic poeta were quite aware the [act of a solar year 
being greater than the sivane year by fire days and a quarter, This they seem to have foand out by 
clorely observing the fluctuations in the seasons, which they must have necessarily, experienced so 
long as they had used a year of only 854 or 360 days. It is this inevitable change of the seasons 
ia the lunar and the sivana years that is implied in the term Rfitu-shoda/la, ineaning the six days 
capable of kecping the zeason8 in their proper places in the year, It should aleo-be noted low the 
sixth dey of the Seasonal Six days is termed co abnormal growth of a quarter of a day in the 





“ An Ablos escrifice oxtends as faras 1] days, and soaions| sacrifices from the 1249 day onwards: Nidias, 
iz, & ; om the 11th day the night falla: Nidhoa, ix, 8, | 
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abore passage, Thera is also & passage in the Avishaa-Vajuredda in which it is clearly stated 
that the five daya after the close of the sdvana year are such as hare the power of creating tli- 
seasons. The passage, VII. 1. 10, rons as follows:-— 
: वा ce सीन. सोऽकानयतत्‌ = नयेति सण TTT ETA. तमाहरत, तेनायजत. ततो 
स कत्नसृचत य एवं विद्धास्पंचरात्रेण यजते भेव जायते. त ऋतवस्तृ्टा न carta त एतं पंचराचनपद्वन 
ट्‌ माहरन्‌ तेनायजंल ततो वैते व्यावर्त. य एवं विद्वान्पंचरातेन यजते वि पाप्मना रादन्येणावति सावंसेनिं 
दशौ चेयोऽक्रामयत vga स्वानिति- स एतं पेचरा्माहर्ेनायजत, ततो वैस aed qeeanie य एवं 
विदवान्पंचरात्ेन यजते प्र सहसरं वशनाप्नोति- बबरः प्रावाहनिरकानयत वाचः भरवदितां स्यानिति स एतं पं्चराचना 
हरकतेनायजत. ततो वै त वाचः प्रवदिनाऽनवन्‌ य एवं विदरान्पंचराजेन यजते waists वाचौ भवति भो चनं 
वा चस्यतिरि स्यादः जना तश्चतुराजोऽतिरिक्तष्षडाचः अथशा एव संप्रति यत्तो यत्पयः य एषं विद्ान्पं चराचेन 
अजने HAT यत्तेन यजनते TAC नवति पंच वा MATE TENT: Sats संवत्सरे galas 

“The year (of 560 days) was of yore unlifferentiated: it desired that it might create the 
seasons ; it saw the five nights, caught hold of them, and sacrificed by them ; then it created the 
seasons: whoever with this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights becomes endowed with 
children, The seasons, once created, did not regularly retarn again; they caw the five nights, 
eanght hold of them, and sacrificed by them; then they regularly returned: whoever with this 
knowledge sacrifices by the five nights gets rid of his sin, his powerful enemy [i.e., the intercalary 
days burdened with sin]. Sauchéya, the son of Sarvaséna, desired that he might be possessed of 
cattle; be caught hold of the five nights and sacrificed by them; then he obtained a thousand 
head of cattle: whoever with this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights obtains a thousand head 
of cattle. Babara, the son of Pravahani, desired that he might be possessed of eloquence ; he 
caught hohl of the five nights and sacrificed by them; then he became an orator; whoever with 
this knowledge sacrifices by the five nights undoubtedly becomes an orator; him they call the lord 
of speech. Four nights are fess ; six nights are more; the sacrificial period of fire nights 1 neither 
less nor more: whoever with this knoledge sacrifices by the five nights acquires the merits of a 
sacrifice performed neither in less nor in g eater time. Five are the nights and five are the seasons 
which compose a year: ( whoever obserres them ) gets a firm footing in the scasons of the year.” 

If we read the above three passages along with Agnisvamin’s commentary on Lityayana’s 
aphorism, IV. 6. 12, and the two verses of the Simavéda, II. 1.17.3,and VI, 2, 2. 7, together 
with the verses of the Atharvaréda, IV, 15. 13, and ['V. 16. 6, all of which are quoted above, we 
can clearly understand t!at, when the Vedie poets recognised the failare of the synodic Janar and 
the sivana years to keep pace with the course of the seasons, come of them seem to have 
discotered the sidereal solar year of 306 days, and regarded it as capable of agreeing with a round 
of the seasons, Others, with more accurate obecrvation, seem to have been divided in their 
opinion, and to have taken a vague solar yeat of 365 days according to some, and a more true 
solar year of 3651 १४१४ according toothers, as the one fairly agreeing with the cours: of the seasons, 
Those who observed the synodic lunar year of 354 days seem to have been passing 12 days in 
Dikshd or vow of initiation after its close and before the commencement of the sidereal solar year, 
Of those who followed the sivana year of 360 days, some seem to have been adjusting it with a 
solar year of 865 days by adding five days to it, as exclaimed by the speaker in the Nidana-Sitra: 
“Lo! L observe only five days, thereby making the two wings of the year andisturbed.” Dut 
those who were still more accurate in their observalion appear to hare [framed a csele of four 
sivana-and-solar years, and to have adjusted the sivana year with a solar year of 365} days by 
adding 5} x 4 = 2] days to every fourth tarina year. = As we have कल्ल ¶ seen, this period of 
21 days has been called by various names: some called these days the thrice seven milch-kine 
pouring their genuine milky draoght for the nourishment of Soma, the moon ; on 18९08 to have 

regarded them as the 21 fetters of ए शाप्त, to be got rid of by the observance of the rites of 
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Dtkshd and Upasad. There ia no reason to doubt that it ia these twenty-one days which, a sstated 
by Agnisvimin, were inserted in the middle of the year as an alternative for the twelve days inserted 
by others, We may therefore take it for granted that the statement of the Tdadyamahgbrdhmana, 
xxv. 189. 1, that “five times fifty periods of 21 days make one thousand years of the Vidvastiks,”’ 
ig one which was based upon an actual practice, and was not a mere theoretical problem as has 
been held by one critic of my views.” 

Besides the period of 1000 years, the TidndyamaAdAbrdhmana mentions three minor periods, 
naming the priestly sstronomers who observed them. Prajipati seems to have been the first to 
observe for verification three cyclic years with twenty-one intercalary days in the course of twelve 
solar years. The passage in which this is mentioned, xxv. 6. 1.2, rans as follows :-— 

eaters: CITT: चयस्सम्तददयारय CATT: मजापतेद्ादश्चसंवस्सरम्‌ | एवैन a प्रजापति 

स्तरस्य प्रसवमगच्छस्सर्वंस्य प्रसवं गच्छंति य एतदुपयंति । 

“Three sets of nine, three sets of fifteen, three sets of seventeen, three sete of twenty-one, 
made up the period of twelve years for Prajipati. With this (odserration), Prajapati attained the 
means of producing all (the years). Those who follow this procedure will have the means of 
producing all ( the years ),” 

Likewise, the period of 36 years which the school of the Siktyas are stated to hare observed 
8 thns described in the same work, xxv. 7, 1. 

नव निवृतस्तंवस्सरा नव CAEN नव सघदशा नवेकवि ्ादशान्तयानां षट्तिशस्संवस्सरम्‌ | 

+ Nine sets of nine, nine sels of fifteen, nine seta of seventern, nine sets of twenty-one, made uf 
thirty-six years for the Biktyas :— 

Likewise, a third minor period of a hundred years of the 84005 is thus described in the 
same work, xxv, 8. 1 2 : = 





बस्तरम्‌ | साभ्या वै ara देवेभ्यो देवाः पुव आसन्‌, त पतत्सचाय नमुपायन्‌ ATTA तै खगवस्सपुरुषास्सवं एव 
लह स्वग लोकमायन्‌. एवै वाव ते चह स्वर्गलोकं चति च एतदुष यतिं 

« Twenty-five sets of nine, twenty-five sets of fifteen, twenty-five eets of seventeen, twenty-five 
Sets of twenty-one, made up the one hundred years of the Sadhyas. The Sadhyas were gods earlier 
than other gods; they observed this session of one hundred years; they prospered thereby ; and 
they all attained the heavenly world with their cows and men. Verily do those who observe like 
wise reach the hearenly world. 

So far as numerical riddles are concerned, there is mo difference between the above three 
passages and the one in which the period of s thousand years of the Visvasyike has been described 
in the Téadyamahdbrdhmana. Hence the above three passages may be interpreted in the same way 
as [have explained the last passage in my Vedic Era, Three, nine, or twenty-five sete of nine 
periods of five days each or of forty-five days, which form the difference between four lunar and 
solar years, are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 solar years respectively. Similarly, three, nine, or 
twenty-five sets of such 15 days as remain after we deduct a month from 45 d.ys in every cycle of 
four luni-solar years, are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 years respectively. Likewise, three, nine, or 
twenty-five sets of 17 days which form the difference between four of Jupiter's years and 
four solar years, are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 years respectively.4? Since twenty-one days form 
the difference between four Savana years and four solar years, three, nino, or twenty-five times 
twenty-one days are equivalent to 12, 36, or 100 solar years respectively. | 4 








५ J, B.A. By 1909, ps 478. 

It da practically, impossible that there oan have been any Jupiter's years in Vedio times, better 
this, which seeme quite superfinous, If there were any Jupiter's years then, would beliacal-rising 
years, each of 399 daya.—Dr. Fleet ? | ao ra 

These cyclic periods are also mentioned in almoat all the Sracta-Bdtras; seo, Baithdyana, xiii, 28, 5-2. 
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It should be noted how the periods of 12, 86, 100, and 1000 yeara are connected with 
Prajapati, the BSiktyas, the Sidhyas, and the Viivacriks, reepectively., If the above four passages 
had been meant to be mere formule rather than traditional statements of the actual practice of 
Prajapati and the three priestly schools, then there would have been no necefsity to mention thrm. 
There is no reason why the author of the Tandyamahdérdhmana should go #0 far as to connect ॥ 
formula, if it was a mere formula at all, with the Sidhyas, whom he bas Clearly described os a 
achool of ancient priests, It follows therefore, that the periods of 12, 36, 100, and 1000 years are 
years of the Vedic era, actually counted by Prajipati and the three successive priestly echools in 
lerms of the number of times they intercalated twenty-one days or cows. Jt is thus clear that the 
Vedic poets were quite familiar with the true solar vear of S654 days and were siljusting the 
Savana year to it by adding 21.days once in every four years, and that thoy kept an account of the 
number of intercalations, calling it the Gavam-Ayana or “ Cows’ Walk.” If there is still any 
doubt as tothe precise significance of the term Gavim-Ayana, it will be removed by the evidence 
which I may perhaps set forth in a subsequent article on the Vedio era and chronology, 
IlI—The Ayanas or Sattraa. 

“The word Ayana literally means ‘ going, movement’; and when combined with such words as 
yardém, ‘of cows’, and jydttehdm, ‘of lights’, it means ‘the movement of cows’ and ' the 
movement of (ths Aearenly) lights’, We have already seen how the Vedic poets used to call the 
firat day of their Shadaha or six-laya’ period by the name Jyétis, ‘light’, and the second day br 
the name 765 ‘cow’. It follows, therefore, that the terms Gardm-dyana aud Jydtishm-Ayane 
mean ‘the march of days’, The qnestion is: what days? ordinary days or special daya? Almost 
all oriental scholars seem to regard the daydag ordinary ones, And the sacrificial year of 360 
or 361 days described in all the Srauta-Siitras under the mame of Gaviim-Ayaua, with special chants, 
recitations, and rites for each day, has been accordingly taken by them to mean an ordinary year, 

Bat there is evidence to indicate that this is not the sense in which the Vedic poets uscd the 
term, We have already seen how, in describing the four forms of Gavam-Ayana, the author of the 
Nidino-Siitra has specified the suppression and intercalation of days as the chief fenture of the 
Ayanar. We are told to suppress or omit nine days from the efirann rear of 860 days in order to 
form a sidereal lunar year of 351 days, which is a year of 13 months each of 27 days. We are 
also told of the synodic lunar year of 354 doys with an impliance of 12 intercalated days, aud of 
the cycle of 37 or 38 months with 18 intercalated days, towards their adjustment with the sidereal 
solar year of 866 days. Weare not told, however, the precise meaning of the term Garim-Ayana, 
From the way in which the author of the sitra has explained the four forma of Garam-Ayana, 
we may. interpret it in three different waya: we may take it to wean the four ordinary years, the 
sidereal lunar year of 351 days, the synodic lunar year of 854 days, the sivana year of . 360 
days, and the sidereal solar year of 366 days; or wemay take it to mean the suppressed, period pf 
uine days, and the intercalary periods of 12, 18, and 21 days, of which the interealary, period of 21. 
days is, a3 we have already seen, mentioned in a later chapter of the same sites.) But) Latyayana 
seems to take the term in the sense of an-intercalary period; in chapters 5 to 7 of the fourth look 
of his Sranta-Sitra, he proposes to discuss the varieties of Gavim-Ayans, and describes the rites 
and recitations pertaining to the periods of 12 and 21 days; while in the 8th chapter of the samo 
k, he proceeds to discuss the varieties of Jyétisham-Ayana, and enumerates the various kinds 
of years and the interealary daya necessary to adjust them. From this it is clear that of the three 
terms, Satnratsara, Jydtishim-Ayana, and Gavim-Ayana, the first means an ordinary year of 351, 
a Te fw probab’e that though based upon diferent units of intercalary days, theso threv cycles are here 
expressed in terms of the unit of twenty-one intercalary days, as though these oyelio yeara were consecatira 


years, 
"° Seo Chapter IT, abore. 
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354, or 360 days, the second the year with an intercalary period, and the third an intercalary period 
miade up of any number of intercalary days. That the terms Samvatsara and Gavam-Ayana are 
by no means synonymous, is also clear from what Saikhayana says about the repetition of Gavim- 
Ayana. [€ says (xiii, 27. 5}-भभ्वासो बदक्तंवस्सरे गवानयनस्य “५ क॥ € the number of years is 
great, repetition of Gavim-Ayana is to be observed.” It is clear that, if the terms Samvatearea 
and Guvim-Ayana had been synonymous, there wonld have been no necessity for such a remark. 
I need not point out how the sutra would be meaningless if the two terms Samvatsara and Gavim- 
Ayana wore laken synonymously. Nor can We take the term Gavam-A jana in the sense of year 
with an intercalary period ; for in that case the siitra would mean that, when the number of years 
ia great, all those yeara with their intercalary periods shoul be repeated,—a statement which is 
anpractical. It follows, therefore, that the term Gavam-Ayona means an intercalary period and an 
intercalary period alone, no matter whit may be the number of days constituting that period, 
For the formation of Gavim-Ayana, two units of intercalary periods seem to have been selected : 
they are (1) 8 period of 11 or 12 १०१३ inserted at the close of every year, and (2) a period of 21 
lays inserted in the middle of every fourth year“? The sacrifices that were performed during either 
af the two intercalary periods are called Sultras oF sessional sacrifices, It appears that when such 
sessional sacrifices were not performed,—say, for about 9 hundred yeara—a sacrificial session 
extending for 100 % 11 or 100 x 1: days, or 25 x 21 days, was held once forall, We shall see 
presently that, instead of holding the session during 9३ many days as constituted the intercalary 
periods left in abeyance, they seem to lave limited the number of daya by substitoting one day for 
each intercalary period, -Thus n session of 100 days or of 25 days seems to have onewered the pur- 
pose of 100 x 12 days or of 25 x 21 days ins bandred years. Also it appeara that when one or 
nore such single intereslary days were being celebrated, all the past interealary days were recalled 
and celebrated along with the new ones, and that the whole scssion was termed Gavim-Ayana, 
Those who hat different units of intereslary days seem to have followed the same procedure, with 
the difference that, instead of substitating single days for their unite of intercalation, they used to 
hold their sacrificial sezsiun for ss many days ४३ there were in all thoir units of intercalation. 
The three sacrificial sessions of the Tapadehits, for example, consist of four, twelve, or thirty-six years 
corresponding to the 860 days composing a Gavam-Ayana year. These three sessions aro so 
arranged that twenty-four, seventy-two, or two-bundred and sixteen months form the first half of 
the session, and the same number of mouths form the second half, This is what the Nid&os-Sitra, 
च, 9, saya about them :— | 

जवैतन्नहातापान्वितानिस्याचभते. चत्वारे Reeder: चत्वार ओपसदाः चस्वारस्सोच्याः तस्य कूपो गण- 
भवायनं act: भावि वा एतस्येव पसी अनिहृ्धे स्याताम्‌ जथीवंशतिरयननासा' पू पदाति स्यु) विषानिहन्तरे 
वि वैसान्यव प्रथमानि चस्वारिं तनस्येत यथा wife संवस्सरे इति. अवि वा ञ्योतिष्टोतायनमेव कुर्वीरन्‌ एतेषां 
चन्नन्येरन्‌ अदायि वा यया गणसंवस्सराणां तया कल्पं HAA MUTI TTA. ATT ET 
मन्नसंरोधा SECTS: तवज्न पस्य देवतेति ते वन्मांसनया वा दयानाकनयावौने भवने हविष्टवनिति अयता 
महासजाने देवानामेव दीर्घा यवो देका इति. ननुष्वानानपिं १ स्खरिस्य परम. बहवस्सन्निविदव जुनुचु: Tar: Ghar: 














अ्थोका इति, तानि खल्वतिराचानि भविषुवत्कानि ऊभ्वौयनानीमानि नवति, त्र wavy वा Tee वाऽकरिम्बत्‌ 
away सोहोऽनविभ्वलः अथापि न कःवेनारेशो feared तु ब्राह्मनेन, Saree पुरानं Tea भयाध्येकविर्णोऽवत- 


“This is what they call the major session o: the Tapadchits, Four years are spent कलः. 
forming the initiatory rites; four years in Upasads; and four in preesing the Soma plant. Its 
arrangement is thus :— They may repeat the Gaviim-Ayana four times ( for earh of the three 
seta of four yeore waling twelee years); or else the two wings or parts of the original Gavim- 
Ayana may be 5 lengthened that twenty-three Ayana 1001118 fallin the 0191 wing or part of the 
gvasion and twenty-two mouths in the second क. 

(To be continwed,) 
“ See Niddna-Sitra, x. 1, 9० । द्र दप नि i th und the tart ५ Klee? 
वः = न Dag pata oh eis ae ee Gari ae ~~ 
yeare.—Gargyaareyack’s Commentary on divaldyana, xii. 5, 14. ‘ar sy ‘beam 
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MANGLANA STONE INSCRIPTION OF JAYATRASIMHA ; 
(VIKRAMA-)SAMVAT 1272. 
a; BY PANDIT RAMA KARNA, JODHPUR, 
| Tre stone bearing this inscription was originally fonnd near a step-well situated ontside the 
village of Mangland, 19 miles west of Maroth, the prificipal town of the district of ‘the same 1816, 
19 the Jodhpnr State. Thence it wis brought to the Historical Department of the Stat and was. 
with the kind permigsion of tho late Mahariiji Sahib of Jodhpur, sent to the Ajmer 
where it is at present | | | ' 
Rs The inscription is incised on ४ marble stone, and covers ४ space of 2°93" high by 1" 32" broad, 
containing 15 lives of writing. 'The average size of the letters is ब". The characters are ofthe 
northern class of alphabets, The language is Saliskrit which js grammatically inaccurate, and 
terma of local tiialect have also been used in rome places, ¢, J+ daumara (1. 5.), korada (1. 7). 
Its text is a mixtare of both Prose and poetry, ‘The firet line contains 8 verse, and then ‘comes in 
a prose portion, which continues till the Sth line.” In lin 10, one-liall of au old verse is quoted, 
Line 11 contains verse from the Paichatanira, while thors are two newly composed Ary verses 
in 12th and 13th lines. These verses are in Prikrit Inigoace which is also grammatically incorrect. 
Rules of metre have also been violated. Then again the prose portion comes in till the 14th line. 
The last line, or line 15, contains a verse from the well-knowp Mangal @eAtal-a, eung at the time of 
marriage, ete, With reapect to Orthography, the following may be noted. The sicn for wv haa 
been used throughout for those of both x and 4. In some places s has been used for i, eh for FA, 
anil + fur १. Attention may also be drawn to the old and Tore forms of the two vowels i and र 
and the consonant ३४, Consonants following ‘> have’ in sonie places been doubled while in othets 
they hate not been go done, ¢, g., rorrrastha (1, 1), Durjjodtana—pirera (1. 5) but 80६ in 
वशत (1. १), karsha (1. 8), de,” piety 
The inscription records the factof 9 step-well having been constructed anid gertain cesses 
"levied in connection therewith by Jayatrasiziiha (corrupted form of Jaitrasisiilis) of the Dadhichar 
४, ¢., Dahiya, family, during the reign of Vallanadova, lord of BRanthambhor, when—Shamsu-d- 
Din Altamsh of the Slave dynasty was-raling over Delhi from 4.7. 1211 to 1230, | 
` The inscription opens with a verse expressing obeisance 19 the god Nrisitnha (1.1). Then 
ig mentioned a goddess named Sri-Keraya-mita. There is ४ temple dedicated to this goddess and 
situated on a hill adjacent to the villsge named Kinsariya in the Parbatsar district, In the city of 
Jogini, now known as Delhi, there ruled an emperor named Samasaddna (Shamsu-d-Din) of the 
Gora (Ghair) family, lord of Garjana (Gazni) and bearing the title of Hamtra, At that time 
Vallanadeva held sway over the fort of Ranastambliapora (Ranthambhor) (1. 2-3); | Uniler him 
there lived in Mangalinaka, the great Rajpiit (mahd rdjaputra) Mahimandaledvara Sri-Jayatrasiin- 
` Badeve of the Dadhicha (Dahiya) family, son of Padaniasibadera and grandson of) Kaduvaréja. 
He caused a step-well to be built in the Daumdra-bhiimi and to the cast of a locality called Hari- 
Durjjodhana, « Doumdra isa term of the local.dialect. In Marwari, scarcity.of water is called 
` dumdra,so the term Daumara-bhimi undoubtedly refers to the country of Marwiy or the land of 
ater-searcity. Hari-Durjjodhana is at present called Hariyijins alias Swaipuri—a village 
nearly foar miles from Manglind, The words srayam-ra used in the text are indicative of the fact 
thatno monetary aid was availed of, ha, no subscription was called in, for the purpose ol coms 
tracting the said step-well (1, 4-6), He levied the following ९३०९३ dharmértha (i e,, for the sake 
of charity) on each plongh used and oil-mill worked within the limits of village Manglia;— 
1 ग्ल of kurada corn on each plough and nile ५ क ethead | 
| ) karsha of oil on each oil-mill, = | " | 
Sef and karsha are measures of weight equivalent to nearly 15 seers and 1 toll, respectively. ‘The 
term koradg is again borrowed from the local dialect. In Marway monga (Phaseolus nimugo) 
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mitha (Phaseolus aconitifolins?, chand (gram or Cicer atictinam)}, a cn Cie alin, and gondra (Oysnnpaa paolo garéra (Cyanopsis psoralio- 
ides) are called 10949. The object in levying these cesses appears to be to provide food in cbarity 
(sadd@rrata) to the hungry passers-by and light to the wayfarera (11, 6-7). With a view to its 
continuity in future, the management of these cesses was placed in the hands of the pancha or 
trustees of the village. Their names are :—Jajaya, Lobari, Alhana, Bhopatiy4, Devadhara, 
etc. These were most probably the headmen of the village at that time (I. 8}. Then follow the 
impreeatory and benedictory words, which are followed by the date : Sanday, Aévini-nakshatra, the 
11th of the dark half of the month of Jyeshtha of the V. ^. 1272 (=a. p. 1215) (1. 10), In 
line 13 we are told that the step-well was constructed by the sdfradhdra (mason) Asala, and the 
stones were worked and shaped by the mason Jihada, The praiast? was counposed by Kayastha 
Sihada of the Naigama lineage (1. 14). The inscription closes with an invocation to the rivers 
Gonga, etc., for our good. 

We thus see that at the time when this inscription was incised ०४ stone, Shymsa-d-Dig waa 
ruling over Delhi from ap. 1211 to 1236 as has been noted supra. He was brother-in-law to 
Aram 8199. Aram Shih had hardly ruled over Deihi for one year when Shamsu-d-Lin 
usurped the throne. It is stated that Shamsu-d-Din was bought by Quebu-i-Din for a thousand of 
rupees, 19 this inscription Delhi is called by the name of Jogini or Yoginipura- The same name 
is met with io Dingala-bhasha (or unpolished language) poetry. In the Hammira-mahdkérya 
of Nayachandra-suri, the same name riz, Yoginipura is found used for Delbi, € $= 19 the 
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परन्ति मौर्तं पोतण्णानपि नापितम्‌ | 
उपेक्ष्य गवौदुर्वाशो यविवाल योगिनीपुरम्‌ ।। ४ । १०१९ ॥ 
18.12, 1.88 1 used for y, ९. gy Jogi for yogt. 

The name of the ruler of Ragthambbor is given as Vallanadeva, but no mention is made of 
the race to which he belonged. We know from other sources that the descendants of the famous 
Chihumiua Prithviraja were holding sway over Ranthamblor during that period. So the said 
Vallanadeva must have belonged to the Chibamina race, The genealogy of the rulers of 
Ranthambbor is deveribed in the Hamutra-miahébarya reforred to above. The name of Prithvi- 
rija's son Govindarija is first given and then the name of the latter's son Ballanadeva' ७ 
mentioned, This is evident from the following verse occurring in that work :— 

तानवं urea निन्ये श्रीषद्राह्णानूषतिः॥ ४।३१॥. 

The time when Ballana of the Hammira-mahdkdeya flourished exactly coincides with that of the 
Vallanadeva of our inscription. No doubt can, therefore, be reasonably entertained as to 
Vallanadeva of our inseription being 9 Chaham4na and & grandson of the celebrated 
Prithvira ja. 

We also learn from this inscription that the dominions of Vallanadeva extended from 
Ranthambhor to Manglinai in Mirwir. Jayatresitoha (or Jaitrasimba), the hero of our inserip- 
tion, was a Dadhicha Ksbatriya by caste, which is now-a-days known os Dahiya. Another 
inscription of the Dahiyé Kehatriya bas been found in the temple of Kevaya-mita in Kineariya, as 
already noted above, and ॐ paper on the same has been sent by me for pullication in the Epigra- 
phia Tadica. ‘The Debiph Rehelsives - ~ ------------- Indica, The Dabiyf Kshatriyas recognise Dadbmat-devl as their family-goddess, just as the 
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प Nilakantha Janirdane Kirtent, in bis cctroductory note on the Jannmira-mahdidcya, published in 
1679 by the Education Society's Press, writes thus i— 
“After Govindarkja, Bilbaps encceeded to the throne.” Mark the minor difference between 8411353 aud 
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किह) Brihmanas do, whose temple is situated near the two Villages of Gotha and Miinglod in the 
Nigor district of the Jodhpur State. In this temple also an old inscription of Gupta-Satvat 289 
(equivalent to a, 9. 607) has been discovered and sent for publication by me in the same journal, 

In this inscription Jayatrasimha js styled as Mahdmanda'eirara, which epithet goes to prove 
that he was Chabamina Vallanadeva’s feudatory. The Dahiva Kahatriyas held feudatory lands in 
the Parbatear district in ४, 8. 1063 or theresbout. They were in flourishing condition till V. 8. 
1650. When thereafter, they were deprived of their land is not known. Now they bold no land 
and are Ada or ordinary Rajpiits, They have also fallen in status on account of marrying their 
widows and they are consequently called N dtr dyatas. 

Toxt?. 
१ ओ 1? शमं feta अविद्नेस्वरप्रशादाः [ 1)" ] [ षां] च" वो नरस्यंहस्वा नष [ et ] मलकौरयाः हिरन्य 

कस्य ष्वोच्वं [ स्थ ] Peas | क ]- 9 

र. (1) Pare? ॥ १॥ ear श्री कयवादप्रसारे" | अरेः श्रीमद", जोगन्यां [स ] भसतराजायली 
मल कत गोगग- 


३. +नेस्व रहमीरषदस्वरताणाश्री [ खम ] सङा्ावि [ sear | 88" | ओरणास्पंभूषुर कोटे," गढ [षति] 
aft [ व ] amt (» )- 

४. विज राजये | Shien ४ अीकदुवरा ज [ देव ] पच आरीषदमः-1+ 

५" खीहदेवसुतनहारा ज पुच भी न यचस्यंह [ ठेवे ] न” हारि [दरज्गोधन ] पूष्वोरि [ ond को ] arora स्व- 

६. कायाविन्मेभूषः धम्मं स्वयनेव वाप ( [का ] राप्य 2काराषि] व॑ | यया अस्य वापी समोते 








TSO sa Say" 
७. मर्यादाय> a” हल ° वहनाना भवस्वति” तेषां हलः ९ प्रति [ धान्य ] कोरड By एका लथा (ar) 
गाः १ ofa 
<. तेल कप ९ एके पदता» इस्यारवक ? प्रतिषालक गोगी [ कः | भ ज्जा लोहरा Tees भो- 
तिया देव- 
९ धराय” य” कोपि प्रतिषालको भवतिं“ तस्य वतकीयपुन्यं ^ भवस्यति, भंजय [ ति त ] स्वं 
गाता“ wiry" spare: y- 0 ANY BE aie 
From orignal stone, see 
9 It is represented by a symbol. * Reed सि द्धिराितिन्वरपरसादात्‌।। 
४ Read gia. ° Read नरस्य 
7 Read जख्वलगिलकौरयः। ° Read हिरण्यक ्निषोभ्वं लासः. 
® Metre : Anushtabh, 1 Read वेष्या. 
Read arena. "9 Read graye. 
13 Read आीमज्जीः 4 Read Fear’. 
18 Read छरकाटा भीशनद्चीनः Read दणास्तभूः 
५ Read Prax * Read qoute 
19 Read जयचरसिहः © Read (कायनिम्मैलीनूव 
‡ Read कारापिता. 4 Read मस्यां 
ॐ Read चाप्यं ™ Read धमरथिं 
Read चजुःतीनाः * Read मयां हायां 
य Read चे. ॐ Read इला 
ॐ Read माविष्वान्ति ॐ Read ga 
31 Read कोरङ धान्यस्य ४ Read grark. 
ॐ3 Read तैलस्य. “ Read एक. 
9 Read wre: | ॐ Read व्रत्तिषालक्ा. 
7 Read site: % Read “कयः || 
Read चः. Read भवति 
Read qwaihryed. “ Read जचिच्चति 
+ Read wafer. ५ Read बालं. 
+ Read गैन “ Read नु नकि. 
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१०. ति स्वयनात्ता [ |) * ] जस्य, यस्य war ae तस्य सोतिकाद्रकल ^ चासन 
पद्धतिरियं संवत्‌ ६२०२ जेट": वदि १९ रवित्रारं अस्व ` - 
४१. Daa facvar’ किं ata” वनिं oe सोकसत्ापकारक"। aaa gear aw 
Prada’ we | ९ [| ° ] क | | | 
a Pe यख्य dare Pa! विसि gaa जारण | असुहसोवसंवाव कभु | dtagedarsy™ 
1. फक ; । | 
९३. अगज देवगुरु भिहि रकते (| * ] जयतसीह वर एक (|) Pars ae ag जात | २। 
aerate अःसनेन वधि" तथा सिलावर ae | 
१५. जाहदधेन घटित । नैगमान्वय'" उ ऋआीखहडंन विखितमिंति || anteater waar! areal 
aq? Hat लर ae | | | 
१५ याः+ महेद्रलनया saad” देविका [1 * ) सिप्रा वेववती महास्वरब्यतिः' खाताः जा" गंदकी grat 
वन्वजल * समुद्र दिता = फलं ame ~ ee 214 


THE AJIVIKAS; 4 5807 OF BUDDHIST BBIKSHUS, 
BY द, B. PATHAK, B.A, HUBLI. ue 

Tar Buddhist emperor Ajoka and bis grandson Daésaratha dedicated certain, cave-iwellings 
so the eet af the Ajivilass “Mr. V. A. Smith, io his Barly History of India, y. 156,Aella.ny that, 
the membere of 11013 sect went about naked and were. noted for asevtic practices ol the most rigorous 
Kind, Lu Hie Opision Ghe-Ajivikas had little or nothing in comman with the Buddhists and 
were intimately connected with the 9०17098, Tt mill, therefore, Loe very interesting for Sanskrit 
echolara to know भ 119१. > distinguished Digambara Jaina author, ‘who lived at 8 time when 
Boddhism atill prevailed in Southern India, has to say tegarding this sect. A ETS RPI | 

1119113. edticled dichdvatdra, which is in Verse, and its Kannada conimentary which 
is in prose, were both composed by Viranandi on Monday the first of the bright balf of Jyéshtha 
in the cyelicyeat Srimukhs and Bake 1076; a6 we चथा {कक the:colpphon— © | 

Svash iriman-Méghachaidrastraive lyaxdécara-iripidla-prasid-deddit-dtma-prabhdva-samast वः 1) 
मुकय] ५५ 0 ५ Saki <vareha?1076 
Srimukia-nama@ saaraccara Jyéshta Sukla J Simavdracd aida tdiew médil Achdrasdrakke Karnadfava 
००९० 118 1 - = —— 














rrr 
4 Radi @eq. | क अ ध lieud aT. 
ao Read Tea a ; head a 
४1 Read waa eH | ४ Mead aE. 
४ Read जार बहनिः* गण 7 Read चुत 
४ Read शोकसंतापकारकः । | । # Read "नेक 
® Read "लगी. ५ Read विश्राम्यति . 


Metre: Arya; but mark ‘violation of metrical rules in the Jatter portion as, well. as of 
Prikrit rules. | 

4 Metre: Aryi. Here also rules of metre and Prakrit are violated. 

= When rendered in Sanskrit, both Aryia woold read as follows :-— 





ae न यज्र विच्माम्यतति रति ननि तेन पत्रता जिन | 
खजरसिजो वर दकः ति तज बह जातेः ॥ 

५ Read °धारास- | © Read षिता | 

© Read “oa” 7» Read सरस्वती च, 

२ Read न्मेवा ™ Read कानी 

+ Read गया १ Read जलैः 


^ Read सहिताः ^ ¦ ^ 8९ खवेनतु नो मङ्गलम्‌ ॥ - 
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There are numerous references to Buddhism in the Achérasdra. This clearly shows that: in 
the Kanarese country there were nomerous followers of Buddha in Saka 1076. We reso 
अद्मोमापतिगोरविंकश्चायं दृनपनारिषु | 
मोंहकादेवरीमत्तेषा( ष्वा ,तधीहंवमदत्त। || 
|  । «4,०.1५ [1], 46 
बाह्ये विचारचारूनि सीगतादिननान्यलं | 
कैशातिनोहदान्येव स्ख: किषाकवदंगिनां || 
, ८1412111, 59 
The most interesting fact preserved for ns by Viranandi is that in hia time there was a very 
influential “sect of Buddhist mendicants called Ajivaka,, who’ subsisted on वर and whoso 
intensely severe austerities called forth the admiration of their Jaina contemporarics. Though 
wanting, as Buddhists, in righteousness as defined in the Jaina seriptures and thas incapable of 
attaining niredaa in the Jaina sense, the Ajivakas were nevertheless considered by the author of the 
Achdrasdra so great as to be able to reach the Leayen called Salmerdra-kalpa in Jaina coswo- 


+ Viranandi says :-- 
graphy an 


aremqratcaraya । 
भानीवकः सहन्नार कल्पां बशंनोज्द्ि्तः || 
4-०4-9. XI 137 





Commentary 

Parivré!\ parivrdjakank\ Brakmakalp-ditenk | Brakmala!paklarad | afy-ugrdchdra-vdn apy | 
éetfitt appa negartieyan ullan ddodah | Ajirakah| Baiditha-bhédam appa hii} Bitkshu | Salasrd; a 
मीव , sahairdra-kaly wi-barah | darsan-“jjhijah | samyakiram illadad | ydti| pokuy ॥ 

Translation 

‘An ascetic, though practising very severe austerities goes up to the heaven called Brahma- 
१109. An Ajivake, a Bhikaha of 8 Buddhist avet, subsisting upon Minh)’, goes up to the heaven 
called Sabasrira-kalps [in Jaina cesmography], ` 

There are two paper manuscripts of the Achdrasira.,. One belongs to the Lakslmistna-Matha 
at Kolhapur and is dated Saka 1692; aud the other is the property of the Jaina community of 
Birel 17 the Kulbapur State, and was copied by a famous Jaina non named Anantometi in Soka 
1666. Both manuscripts are written in Old Kanarese characters. The form Ajivaka occurs in 
both. The correct form should be Ajlvika, a believer in the now-cxistenice of the soul, from a-jira, 
of भास्निक्त and बिक Panini 1१४, 40. Anantamati*« manuscript renda biji for 1117 11.10 
for 1/8 18111111. 11 11111141. 1.111/1.1.,7.5.11/111 
chandra, who in his comments on the 545th Garhd of the 4 (ककत, says :— 

नन्नांदलक्लनाश्चाका waters sara भरह्यकस्वषयतं सच्छंति। न तत्त चपरि | कराजिकरा 

िनोनजिन आजीवा भच्यनकरूपपयतं यांति । न तत उपरि | 

The Maghananl-trdeakdchdra, which belongs to the middle of the 120 centary speaks 
of the Buddhists a4 mivotenters) who defended their practice by saying that what 15 dropped in 3 
plate is holy aud sanctioned by the + पक :— 

Pédtré patitawh paritrad sitr-dktam td eile Bawhl(ddAjar adage tivbaru 

Aliigh,, Chap. VI, Biro] MS., p. 714b 

ore told thatthey will be born as inferior gods in the heaven - 





As regards the Ajivakas, we 
भान tEt> | Magh,, Chap. II, Siro]. MS., p. 669 
The Méayhanandi-irdrakdchdra is frequently qaoted by Padmaprabha-traividya, who may 
therefore be assigned to the end of the 13th century. In the Isst chapter of hid Viiefipraripani, 
Padmaprabha thos explains the fret part of the (4184 in the Triléka-séra, referred to above :—_ 
चर्या च परि wrar बद्मोऽति segs Tels नाजीवा। 


| # ॐ a 
foe ee el ee ee ee छः छ क्लि Bie , @ 8 ह्वा छ & अः छ हः ऋः ऋ > & । | : = & = 
= & 
se च 


Ajied | amlila-Hilan umdare । Achyuta-pad-otti | Achyuta-kalpa-paryyanla (wh) puttunars 
The Ajivas, eaters of kasiji food, will be born in the Achyuta-kalpa, 
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The conclusion, that wecan = ४६] draw from the passages cited above, is that the Ajivakas 
were well-known to the Jaina authors of the later Chilukya and Yidava periods as a sect of 
Buddbist Bhikshus who lived solely or chiefly on kanji. 

[All references to Ajivakas have been culled together ijn my paper on this sect (Jour Bomb 
As. Soc,, Vol. XXI,'‘pp. 403-5). The Juinas have no doubt called them to be a sect of the Buddhist 
Bhikshas, as Professor Pathak bas conclusively shown us. Bat the Buddhists also appear in their 
turn to have shown them to be Nirgranthas, for the latter bave actually been once called Ajlvakes in 
the Divydraddna (Cowel and Neil, ए. 427). The trath of the matter is that they were neither 
Fuddhists nor Jainas even in mach later times, but formed 8 distinct sect ; and consequently Pro- 
fessor Hultzsch is not correct in taking Ajivakes mentioned in some of the South 10191 [ogcriptions 
to be Jainas (Vol, 1, pp. 86, 89, 92 and 108).—D.B.B. ] 








BHAMAHA AND DANDI, 
BY BR. NARASIMHACHAT, M. A., M. 1. A. 8, BANGALOBE, 

Ir may not be generally known that I was the first to give publicity to the discovery of 
Bhimaha’s work on Rhetoric known as Kéeydlaskdra, In the introduction to my edition of 
Nigavarma’s Kd@eydvalékanam, a Kannada work on poetics composed by a Jaina author in the 
middle of the 12th century, which was published in 1903, I wrote as follows! :— 

«We shall next proceed to consider the Sanskrit writers on poetics whom Nagavarma took as 
his authorities in writiog the Kdeyévalthanam, In verse 961 he supplies us with the important 
information that in writing his work he followed in the footsteps of Vimana, Rudrata, Bhimaha 
and Dandi. . . . . Next to bim [Bharata] in point of time comes Bhimaha, 
whose priority to Dandiis proved by the Jatter criticising his views im the first chapter of the 
Kadvyddaria. Heis one of the greatest sathorities on poetics, his views being quoted by almost 
all-‘the subsequent writers of note on the subject. His work has not, however, been hitherto 
discovered, though Sanskrit scholars have made every effort to trace out a copy of it. In fact, 
Dr. Bihler believed that the work was lost, and other orieutalists havo also been under the same 
impression. In these circamstances, it will no doubt be welcome naws to students of Sanskrit 
literature that Professor Rangacharya, M, A. of the Madras Presilency Co'lege, has had the good 
fortune to come upon क manuscript of this valuable and long-songht-for work. At my request he 
was 80 1-: 110 as to lend me the manuscript for s few days, and I take this opportunity to thank 
him heartily for his kindness and courtesy, The manuscript contains some mistakes and there are 
also afew gaps bere and there. Ino the opening verse the anthor calls the work Kirydlathkéra, 
| It is a short treatise consisting of about four hundred verses, mostly in the Anmushtubh metre, and 

is divided into six parichchhédas or chapters, the subjects treated of being—kinds of composition 
and their peculiarities, rhetorical ornaments, faults in composition, and some points in logic and 
grammer,a knowledge of which is indispensable for correct composition. The only information 
that the work gives about the author is that he was the son of Rakrila-Gimin. According to 
Dr. ए, be was a Kiishmirian. The work beara no date, but the author probably belongs to 
tue early part cf the 6th centary,” 

Since the above wag written, several) scholars have given oxpression to their views abom 
Bhimaha and his work, Mr. M. 7. Narasimbiengar’ has mentioned some pojnts which, he thinks 
“clearly establish his contention that Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin.” Messre, Kane? and 
Pathok* have expressed the opinion that Mr. M. T. Narasimbiengar has conclusively proved that 

Pp. 19-1, ग्र 

प. {~ 
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Bhimaha ig later than Dagdi. O. the contrary, Mr. 1६. P. Trivedi, Professor Rangecharya® and 
Pandit Anantacharya’ hold the same view as myself with regard to the priority of Bhimaha te 
Dandi. Thess scholars have anticipated me in mentioniog several points which, [ also thought, 
tended to prove that Bhimiha wag enterior to Dag li. Without entering into any discussion of 
the argaments advanced for ant against by the schulara in the works referred to, I shall content 
myself at present with giving the opiniun of one of the old commentaturs on ष्ठ] Kuieyddaria 
with regard to the question atiasae, In his el.tion of तद द, Professor Rangscharya has 
given two commentaries on the work, ono # 10017004 aud the other by an anthbor of the name of 
Tarunarichaspati. Though the latter does not furnish any clue to hia period, still there can be 
no doubt that his commentary is at leagt several hundred years oli. His opinion, ns embod ying 
che tradition prevailing at hie time, १०३४६ ६० carry considerable weight. His commentary on 
1, 29, I. 235 and 1४. 4 of Ad@oyddarée rons thas:— 
(०) कल्याहरनसङ्गानविप्रलस्नी गयादयः | 
स्मचन्धसना एक नेत वैशेषिका गलाः || 1. 29 

मामेव  कन्याहरणसङ्खातवि पलम्नोदया स्ता ' इति ae ater उक्तम || भाखयाचेकामेव एव 

भच निराकृतः ॥ garaged warren? भवाधारनानि न, किन्त खररीबन्धत्यापि argent? ran— 


mare || 
(5) tay rte च वाचालन्मनूुषनन्‌ । 
म कारकज्ञापकौ हेत्‌ तौ चानेकिधौ वथा ।| Il. 235 
हेतं लकषविम्यन्‌ भानहेनोक्तन्‌ -- हेतु अ areal च Sree ar — Yee भविकिपति रेदि ॥ 
| (८) = fear दकानि न्वहानिकःषो न वेस्वलो | 
| विवारः कक शव्ावस्लेनालीरेन शिन्‌ कलन || IV. 4. 
CRTs त वु कम्‌, भातहेनोक्तानां भति हार eel aes वि घनानस्वात्‌ ; इति चैत , भाह -प्रतितेति ॥ 
11... 1. 1.8. 8, 1 8/1. 1,7.01... 18. 81 
व woald add hero a word sbont the Nyisatd-a allaled to and eriticiaed by Dhdmaha, 
Professor Pathak® thinks that the Nydsakdra referted to by Bhimaha is no other than Jinéndra- 
budJhi, the anthor of the Kuikdeivaranapaitchitd, aud concludes that Bhimaha lived alter 
Jinéwiralmddhi about the middle of the 8th centary. Batin the quotation that he gives from 
Jiotodrabaddhi’s work there is no reference at all to the word Writrahantd to which Bhimaha takes 
exception ( gygar यवं देवः ). There is enongh evidence to show that there were other early 
Nyd@eskdras besides Prabhichandra, the aathor of the Siltaf@yana-nydsa, and Jinéndrabaddhi. In 
the very Mysore inscription quoted by the Professor on page 21, we are told that Pijyapida wrote 
a Nyda on Pavini— पा.जेर्नीयस्व भू वोन्यातं wept स्वरव षस्वृ इवा व्वनी- This statement is borne 
out by Vrittavila-a, 9 KE wnada author of the middle of the 12th centary, who says that Pijyapids 
wrote a kd or gloss ०० Pagini—Pdainiya'tke flan baredam Piljyapd Ja-vratindram. The period 
assigned to Pijyapide by Mr. Rice ia the close of the Sth century. There ie nothing improbable 
in supposing that he might be the Nyfvatdra reierrel to by Bhimsha. Unfortauately, a copy 
of this Nyiiss has not yet been met with. Further, a Nyasa is alladed to by Bana in his Harsha- 
charita.* As Baga flourished in the early part of the 7th century, the Nydsa referred to by him 
could not be Jinémlrabuddbi's, if the date assigned to the latter by Professor Pathak, namely, 
a. D. 70), 18 to ba acce sted. It will thas be seen that Professor Pathak's argument for placing 
Bhémaha in the 74.116 of the 8th centary is not quite conolnsive. 
Io this connection [ would also say a word or two about 0901415 time. Most scholars are 
agreed that Dandi flourished in the 6th centary. In commenting on 
अस्ति arareTe अस्वा नरकन द्वया नृषाः |) IIT. 114, 
the well.known instance of praléLid or enigma io (१५1०७ work, Tarupavdchaspati explains it as 
meaning (दण ralel over by the Pallura kings." As we know from inscriptions that the 
- 1 to PratAparadra-yailihdshasam, p. 52 ग Introduction to Kdryddaria, p.6.22=2~*” 
¶ [क्क of the Bradmapdtia, for 1911. © Jour Bow. As 359. Vol. xxii, p. 188. १ Jed, p. 9४. 
10 कानीन गवां cere नान fealcra: सन्तीति अर्यो विवक्षितः । 
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Pallavas werd the paramount relers ef Southern India up to the middle of the 8th century, 
there is nothing improbable ‘or fancifal in the explanation given by Teragavichaspati. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that Danci-flourished during the period of the Pallava supremacy 
The next point that has to be determined is, in which Pallava king's reign did Dandt probably 
flourish ? I venture to think that Dandi bas rouchsafed to us > cloe to the solution of this 
question, In 11. 279 of Adeyddsria ho mentions » Saiva king of thename of Rajavarma who 
judging from the way in which he is introduced, must hare been a contemporary of the author 
Among the Pallava kings of Kanchi, Narasimbavarms JI bad another name Rajasimbayarms.'' 
He is represented as a devout Saiva ani ase bailder of several Siva temples, His period is the 
last quarter of the 7th century. I would identify the Rijavarma of Dagdi with thie Pallava king, 
Rajasimhavarma, Professor Rangacharya also mentions, in relation to 1.5 of Kdryddaréa, 9 
tradition which says that the work was composed by Vandi for giving lessons in rhetoric ६० > 
royal prince at Kanchi. This’prince was probebly Riajasithhavarma’s son, If the above identi- 
ication is correct, Dandin’s period would be the last quarter of the 7th century instead of the 
opually accepted Oth century. 


दु es A PR CR १. कः ह ir 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI. LEXICOGRAPHY, 


SERIES III 
BY छ, A. ROSE, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 


Mawas: the fifteenth of » month on which the people feed the Brahmans in honour of their 
ancestors. Earni] 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 148 

3 Mogh: rain, used generally by Gaddis who distinguish steady drizale or fine rain as jharri 
or saggi and light passing showers as burak. 

Meh, mehi : the female of the kart, g. र 

Mohira, mhenhfira; 9 place where buffaloes are tied up in the jangle sometimes applied to 
the grazing ground. 

Mehrii; a headman's circle: Mahlog 

Mehyira: a shed for buffaloes. Kangra 8. B., p. 44. 

Mel punna: to make friends. 

Mola: « sort of carsing committes, Sirsi 8. ए 1879-83, p, 175. | 
| Mep : an earthen vessel used in measnring grain on a threshing floor. Hoshiarpur 8. R,, 
p. 99 

Mar: tloor of the ground floor 

Morati: > variety of sugarcane having athick, short, soft cane, and broad leares. (Cf, merthi, 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p.180. = 

Merthi:« variety of sagarcane having 9 thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves, Of, merati 
Karnil 3. R., 1872-80, p, 180 

अ a fiat heavy piece of wood with which land ॐ हकत ` छा, ` Gargaon 8. R., 1872-83 
Pp. 6 

Mifra, mAl: a big field roller,the soAdga of the plains, 

Middbnod: to trample, crush. 

Minjhun: me, tome Io Kujo momz, to me; monna, from me 

~ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. i, Part il, p 330 
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ऋष, » ceremony at weddings, | REG Reed RIGA tenn omen न by the bride or bridegroom's mother ; she takes = 
S-wicked lamp made of flour, places it on > tray, and while her brother atands on a stool, waves 
it up and down his body from head to foot. Of, érata. Karnal 8. ४., 1872-80, p, 129, 

Minana: to give toa Brahman, Karnal 8. R., 1872-90, p. 122. 

Missa ; snout, Ohamle Gazetteor, p. 138. 

Misri: a large mango fruit, aweet as sugar (misrz), Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 15, 

Mithiuna; a place where clay is dug— see golend. 

Mitni utarnd: to give an oracle, Jubbal, 

Moda: the produce of cultivation of the preceding year, Mahlog. 

Mods: ashaven meodicant, Siraa 3, R., 1979-83, p. 124, 

Modi: aweighman. Cf. toleh, Ludbiana 8. R., 1878-83, ए. 81, 

Moh : a fish (motopterua kapirat), Karnil §. R., p. 8, 

Mohband: the head of acanal. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, 7. 170. 

Mohita ०0901: am unirrigated land capable of being watered by a well, Ladhians 8, R., 
1878-23, p. 95. | 

Mohra: a man who polls ont the canes on tha other side and passes them back. Hoshiarpar, 
8. B., p. 82. 

Mobra; a tree, a kind of oak : found between 5,000 and 8,000 feet above sea-level, Chamba. 

Moho: a fish, found after the rains, 1६ rona up alter the hearty foods in the rain, and 
grows to a large size. Very commonly found 5 105, in weight, Yi has a curious habit of rising 
constantly tothe surface of the water, and tarninz over, showing its very broad silvery side. 
Ladhiana 8, R., 1878-83 p. 17. 

Mok: the freight for carrying grain from one place to other by boats, Sirsa 8. -R., 
1879-83, p. 190. 

Mokh; 9 cattle disense. Ludhiana 5. R., 1878-83, 0. 184, 

Mol ; > long pestle for pounding rice in the ofl or wooden mortar. Kiingra Gloss. 

Mona; the block of the plongh, Ludhiana 5. R,, 1878-83, 7. 99, 

Mona: > light country plough, fairly well adapted to the light soils of the district. 
Hoshiarpor 8. E., p. 72. 

Monda: the system of leaving the roots of the cane in ground where fresh alluvial 
deposits can be depended on, and so produce two or three and sometimes more yoars in succession, 
Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 81. ` | 

Mongate: a large mital plate. Sirmir, 

Monkher : foot and mouth disease, Of. morkAur, rora and ch@pla. Lodhiana 8 R,, 1878- 
83, p. 134. 

Mor or sira: a wedding cap. Siraa 8. R., 1879-85, p. 166, 

Mori: window, Sirmiir. 

Mori: a stake of karil wood. Sirsa 8. R,, 1879-83, p. 319, 

Mori-gad ; a stake-planter. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, 9. 372, 

Morkhur; foot and mouth disease, (Cf, monthar, rora and सीजन Ladhiana 8, H,, 1878 
83, 0. 134. 

Moti: the aame as the maira land, but with + larger proportion of olay; it gives wonderful 
cropa with good rain, but is liable to failin dry years. Itis,in fact, much the same as the roi 
land. Of. rera and pathiali, Hoshiarpor 8. R., p. 70 

Mowa: Basia longifolia. Kingra 8, R., ए. 21. 

Mril, marelan;stree (^ swropaum). Rohtak. (Uf. mardl, 7. Dy., ए. 726). 
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Mul: 2979, Kiingta Gloss. 

Much: (1) = curved heavy piece of wood, like the कौ but used only on rauddy lands. 
(2) a mode of culture, see lungd, Kangra 8. R., pp. 26 and ९५. 

Muchobhna: to obtain money from, unfairly or dishonesily, to swindle, extort money. 

ऋ ८४४ ; इ, m. = spindle full o: spun cotton. 

Madi: a Kola to which there were hereditary claimants, Kangra 8. 9. (Lyall), pp. 32-83 

Madphal: a weed which infests rice-fields, Siraa 5. R., 1879-83, p. 16. 

Mudhkhera : > cess—a fee of Rs. 5, paid at each daughter's wedding, Cf, thimapattr. 
Ferozepore 8. R., 1882-21, 0. 19. 

छ एते इतत : « tenant who pays a ficed share, muda of grain as rent, whatever portion may 
be agreed on. Muda is १199 applied to the money payment by s tenant when the rent is paid in 
cash. Churab, 

Muger: a species of bamboo. Cf. sagher (a species of betel leaf). Kiingra 8. E., p. 20. 

Mulwahr: the youngest son's share in the inheritance, i. ¢., the family house. Chnréh 

Mand: the panyéri plough. Karnal 8, 7. 1872-80, p. 162. 

Munda: shaven, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Manda; the sugarcane grown > second year from the old roots, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, 
p. 181. 

Munde-vand : a rule of inheritance==pagrand. Kingrta 5. R., p. 98. 

Mundi: च Weardless rel wheat with a slightly higher stalk and 5 larger grain than the 
common kind, “Lodhiina 5. R., 1878-83, p. 114. 

Mundla: = square kan (9. 0.) = 22) ००५7 yards. 

Mondla: an awn of wheat, Karnil 8. K., 1872-80, ए. 189, 

Mundri: 8 white beardless variety of wheat. Jallundur 5. 7. ए. 125. Cf. dunks. 

Mangon ki kanthi: « necklace of beads. Sirsa 8, R., 1979-83, p. 157, 

Mangri: a fish (clarias magur). (01. mangari. Karnal 8, B., p. 8. 

Munt : fem, muni = Jat. 

Mur: adv. again, 

Murda sho: a class of ११८1 (6१7, ash corpse. Jollandur 5. ए, p. 68. 

Musni, mohna: to steal. Kiingra Gloss, 

Mathi: + man who follows the plough in the farrows, Of. burri, Earnal 8. 7. 1872-890, 
p. 169, 1 

Muthpura: agrass. Karnal 8. R., p. 1%. 

Habis : the famine, 1833 (sambat 1890). Hoshiirpar 8. १. p. 19. 

Wabti: the Spiti name for the wild sheep; in books commonly called durrel. KAngra Gloss 

Wachir: 8 break or rash of water from one 0४11 to another. Kangra Gloss. ` 

Nachor : water which escapes ont of one field into a lower one, Kiingra Gloss. 

Wad ; marsh and cultivated with rice; see johar. 

Wadi, nidai: weeding, Kangra Gloss. 

Hadfiva: a weeder. Kingra Gloss. 

add: marshy land. Kéangra Gloss. 

Waddilu : woodcock—see faldkri, 

Wag: » general name for panydriand 59419, Karnal 5. R., 1879-80, p. 162. 

Nagdi: the placing of an offering with a lighted lamp on iton some moonlit night while 
the moon is still on the wax at 5 place where four rows meet. Cf. langri, Earnal 8. R., 1872-90, 
p. 146, 
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Nagphan: atr:e (Opuntia diilenii). Karnal 8. R., p. 9. 

Nag-phani: Cactws indicus, Gurgaon ३, 1, 1872-88, 2. 14. 

Magta: the black-backed gooss, Ludhiana 8. R., 1878.98, p. 14. 

Mahin&: toran, Bauria argot, Ex, ddada nahdig jaz: the bullock js ranning, 

Nahirwa: guines-worm. Sirsa 3. R., 1879-83, p. 151. 

Nain: achisel. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Wakardada: the great-great-grand[ather, Lodhidna 8. R., 1878 83, p. 305, 

Wakhir: theft. Ludhidna 8. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Nakkjind hond: to be worried, distressed. 

Makorh : a vent or passage for water from a field, Kiingra Gloss. 

Wals a thinner variety of bamboo, Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 16. 

Wal: a bamboo stem or pole. Kangra Gloss, 

Wal or nagalthi=lathi: g.», Sirmir cis-Girt. 

Wal: aspecies of bamboo, foand in upland villages: its eylinder contains Aanslochan. 
ह 4127५ 3. R., p. 20, च 

Wala: a sacred coloured string, which the father of the bridegroom sends to the bride's house 
with other things for tying her hair up, Karndl 8. R., 1872-80, p, 130. 

Mamedir: the officer on > kold who manages the cultivation, Kangra 3, R, (Lyall), p. 38. 

Manotar: husband's sister's son. Kangra Gloss, 

War: thong forthe cart, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 163. 

Mara : a silver tassel on the petticoat over the righthip. Karnal 8. R., 1672-80, p. 125. 

Nara: drundodonaz. Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 17. 

Ware]: the mandl pheasant: see nilgir, ` | 

Mari पयता ; lit. horned wheat; a bearded wheat having whitish कक from three to four 
iaches long ; its grain also is white, thick and soft. 81758 8. R,, 1879-85, p. 285. 

Netka: an ox-whip. Karnal 3. it,, p. 116. 

Harmot: a good loamy soil, Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-83, ए, 6. 

Narsal: Arundokarka. Gurgaon 8. R., 1872-83, p. 14. 

Nasna: toron away, Bauria argot. 

NWasonch: unmixed, pure (of oil or other things). Kangra Gloss, 

Wat: a jewel (7a nose-ring), Karnal 5. R,, p. 82. 

Naun: a bath or made reservoir, a spring, Kingra Glogs. 

NWaunda: the subscriptions towards the expenses of > wedding, 81799, 8, B,, 1879-88, p. 1. 

WaulAl: weeding. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 1/1. 

Nauri: jackal, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Nauria, thief; eee १०४ 

Nobéln&: to waitfor. Kangra Gloas. 

Neots: 9 custom by which all the branches of a family contribute towards the expenses of a 

marriage in any of its component households, Karnal 8, B., 1872-80, p. 135. 

| Wesari; the flower of the sugarcane. Karnil 5. R., 1872-90, p. 181. 

Metal: barley tax; an unassigned grain assessment: Spiti, Kangra 8. ए. p. 114, 

Nowar (?) ६ a tree not bearing fruit. Simla 8. 2 1883, 7. 43. 

Misi: the manured land near a village-site or in the neighbourhood of outlying houses oF 
eattle pens. Of. lahri. Hoshiarpur 8, E., p. 69. 
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Wiai: the spring harvest. Kingra Glosa. 
Hiangna: to send on daty ; used of chaprdsia, Gegarse, kullig, etc. Kangra Gloss. 
Nidal: weeding. 

Nighar : used by shepherds to describe the grassy slopes on the high Himalayns abore the 
line of forest, or a sheep-run In such a locality :-= kowtn, opposed to gdhr, q. १. : Kingra Gloss, 

Wijh: sight. 

Nikar : भ]. disdainfol, unapprecialive. 

Hikhornaé: to separate. 

Kil : the mand! pheasant : see nilgir. 

Hileir : Lit, blue king; the mandi pheasant, 5185 called ail only, or narel. Kangra Gloss. 

Himbar : a tree (acacia leucophlova) syn. raunuy (1 = nimbar and reru. P. Dy. ps 821. 
Rohtak, 

Nimohak: a well curb, Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 158, 

Niora: vegetables. Kangra Gloss. 

Hirna: breakfast (eateu st 6 a.m.); adv. withont taking food. Keonthal 

Nitha: low. Kingra Gloss. 

Noh4ari: a light early breakiast. Hangra Gloss, 

Nowari: carly breakfast, see under datidtd. 

Nukunda : > good variety of rice, Kangra 8. R, p. 26. 

Whlin: a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly 8 year, during which it is repeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf, sdnwin 
and adrin, Jullundor 8. R., 2. 118. 

Wuria: the fairies, a somewhat yaguely-defined class of malevolent spirits, who attack 
women only; especially on moonlit. nights, giving them a choking sensation in the throat aud 
knocking them down, Karnil 3. १, 1872-80, p. 192. 

Wortn: a system of cultivation, in which > spring crop, usually wheat, 18 taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, daring which it is Tepeatedly ploughed and rolled. Cf. 
अना and malin. Jullandar 5. R., p- 118. 

NWyaini: « basin into which the end of the higher channel is discharged, Karnal 5, R., 1872- 
80, p. 171. | 

Wyaér: fodder. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 164. 

Wiyarwala: the man who feeda the bullocks. Cf. bi'di. Karn4l 8. R., 1872-80, p. 168. 

Opra: cow-shed ; the people keep their gattlo in the lower storey of their houses, and live in 
the upper. Chamba. 

bri : an inner room as opposed to ordn, 9. ८, 

Od: the vertical lanthora wheel on which bangs the mdi. Of. ddr. Karnal 5, R,, 1872- 
80, p. 160. 

Odala: the bark of a creeper osed as string to faston on slate roofing, etc. Kangra Gloss. 

Odh ; Isnd in the shade of treea io which little or nothing grows. Kangra Gloss. 

Odhi: the feeding bas! et of a wator-mill, Kangra Gloss. 

Oos: the moath or opening into a duct from + kill (canal). Kiingra 8. R., p. 92. 

Ogal : a wooden bar used to barricade the door from inside: also used trans-Giri, 

Oghirna: to uncoTer, remove, 9 lid, Kangra Gloss, 

Ogli: a store-house on the ground floor with # stone floor and walls and without any daor, 
grain is poured Inte it through > hole, called dil, in the roof, आत्त. 
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Ogrikar: a collector of debts, revenue, ete Kangra Gloss 

Ogwara ; a.small garden plot in front of w house. Eangra Gloss, 

Ohi; akindoftree, Kingra 3, R., Barnes, § 286. 

0 ठ] : a long pestle: see met. 

Okhwal: > paved way: see chand/, 

Olna: to mix (a8 rice and dl) before eating, Kingra Gloss, 

Onehrnos: wo overturn, pour out, Kingra Gloss 

Ongala: the consideration paid to the owner of plough oxen lent on condition of payment of 
60 Much grain by the borrower out of the harvest. Kangra Gloss, 

Opihd: a tenant farmer residing in the village, but not on the land be cultivates, Cl. adheo 
and Airsin, Kangra 5. It. Review, p. 8. and 44, 

Opat: the whole of anything, often applied to the gross produce of a field. Kangra Gloss. 

Opra: the tenant-Iarmer residing in another village, Cf. Aoleidk, bhatri and didharchdr 
opdiu. Kingra 8. R. Review, p. 8. (1 oprd, op@Ahu Lyall p. 44). 

Opriinoa: up, above, Kingra Gloss, 

Oprerna: to wave over the head; at marriages, or when aman comes home after a long 
absence, his relations do thia with pice which they give to a kamin, or in the case of a sick man, 
with bread which they throw to dogs, ete. Kingra Gloss. 

Opri: to be attributed to the influence of a makvolent deity. Cf. yapet. Karnil 8. R., 
1873-80, p. 145, 

Or, ur: (1) a young rice plant grown in a nursery: (2) a system of transplanting young 
plants, KEingra &. R., p. 26. 

Ord, ort: (1) mustard ; (2) sce 8197 ander orf (2), Kiingra 3. १.9. 24, 

Ort: (1) a narsery of rice before it is planted out: (2)-a shed for sheep and goats, Kiingra 
<. R., p. 44: the real oris are जात] hate with a yard in front, built by saminddrs for Gaddis to put 
up in winter for the sake of manure, An ora is a small place built of few stones in the Dhara in 
which the young lambs or kids are kept. “Kangra Gloss. 

Orli:-a fish trap of basket-work sat in a passage ina dam, Kangra Gloss. 

Orne: >» ०111, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 169. 

Orna: . wrap, Karnal 6. 1, 1872-80 p, 124. 

Orra: the putting of the grain to ov offered to the malignant deity by the bead of the 
sufferer during the night and offering it next day, Karnal 5, R., 1872-80, 7, 146. 

Oru, aura: the receipt which the saminddrs need to get from a kérddr for revenue. 

Osra; > 7०18. WKarnal 5. 1, 1872-80, p. 169. 

0978: rotation. Karnal, 5. 8. p. 114. 

Ota: dim. of ¢; a stall screw or partly wall, Anuofila, 

Otar: unirrigated, Kangra Glosa, 

OthJa: high. Kangra Gloss. 

Ovan: an outer room, the door of which leads outside. Opp. to obri, Kangra Gloss. 

Pabhan: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sagarcane aud rice) 
The principal rice-growing land. CT. chogar and chiamé, Hoshiirpur 3. E., 7 70. 

Pabta : a fish (callichrous Aimaenlatus). Karnal 8. R, p. 8. 

Pacbheli-: a bracelct, Cf. cthen, kdingni, and chura, Karnal 5. Ry 1872-80, p. 125. 

Pachns; to gash, Karnal, 8. R., P. 10. 

Pachotri. 5 thimts per fopa; acess taken from a tenant by the proprietor in some parts 
of Pilam. Kangra Gloss. 

Padam : 9 variety of cobra snake, Jullandur $. एन p. 1°. 
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Pagri-bich: ४ poll-tax: Hissar 3. 8. 7. 11 

Pagvand: 9 rule of inheritance, whereby all the legitimate sons of one father get equal shares 
without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or mother. Cf. munds-rand. Kangra 

8. 7., p. 98. 

adi : the ceremony of initiation performed by Bishnofs, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 138. 

Pahra : a responsible man atthe head of a channel. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, ए. 406. 

Paili: s. f., a cultivated field, 

Paind: the bottom of » field, as opposed to the fupdif where the water enters, Kingra Gloas, 

Painh: the grey pelican. Ludhiina 8. R., 1878-83, ए. 15. 

Paintalis pachwanja: rent paid in kind; the proprietor taking 45 and the tenants 59 
79०११ 8 inthe 100, Hosbidrpur 5. K., p 60. 

Pair: the threshing floor. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172 

Pajri: a place made of wooden planks on which idols sre placed in a row opposite to 
the singidvan which is of metal: also called pird or piri, 

Pakhala ; strange, ignorant of the country. Kangra Gloss, 

Pakka par: the hole in which the cylinder of the well is to be sonk, dag in stiff soil. 
Jullundur 8, R., p. 100. 

Pakkha: a waterproof screen put orer carts to protect their contents from rain, Sirsa 8. R., 
1978-83, p, 15, 

Pakru: abird. Of. pancis. 

Pal: a piece of coarse cloth placed over > reed mat to refine coarse sugar. Hoshiarpur 
8. ६, 2. 83. 

Pal, peru: > large wicker bamboo receptacle for grain, cask-shaped. 

Pala: fodder of the jhar 

Pala: the broken leaves of the jAarderi tree, which forma very valuable fodder, Karnal. 
5. K., p. 12. 

Palana: the string round the spindle of a spinning wheel. 

Paleo: a first watering. Rohtak, 

Paleo: the irrigation of the Jand for ploughing, or sowing, or both, when there has been no 
rain, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 170. | 

८8116 छ 010 : a wealthy person, a man of means. 

Palna: acradle, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, ए. 164. 

Palsara : 8 man appointed by a rdjd@ to the charge of the whole administration of a kothi, 
Kangra 5. R., p. 80. 

Palta: ametal spatula for turning bread, Cf. koncha and kAurchna, Karnal 8, B., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Palwa : agrass (Aneropogon annulatum). Karnal 5. R., ए. 15, 

Palwa: a fish (eslltchrous egertonii), Karnal 8, R,, p. 8 

Panapalat: pericdical exchange of holdings. Gurgaon 8. १ , 1872-85, p. 66, 

Panchak : an inauspicious day of a month. Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, p. 197. 

Panchi: a bird; pakru is also common. Kangra Gloss, 

Panchotra: see tarda, 

Panchpaya: a large mango [ruit, saa to weigh five quarters of a bacha ser, equal # one 
pozad avoirdupois, Hoshiirpur 8. प}. 15 

Pand: matting of bamboo or date leaves, Bangra Gloss. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA . 


THE PLANETARY ICONOGRAPHY OF 
SIPASIANS, ACCORDING TO 
THE DABISTAN. 

Tat curious work—the Dalisiin or ‘ School of 
Manners "—was translated into Gujaritiand pub- 
lished at Bombay im 1819 under the imprimator 
of Malla Firdz, the notable Pirai scholar of that 
time. In the first section (naar) seven copper- 
plate figures are inserted in spaces left for them 
in the type. These are the regents of the 
Planets, among the BipAsiaAns, a sect of Iranians, 
the author eaya. As Shea and Troyer’s trane- 
tation’ is not very well known, the following 
extract, describing these figures, may interest 
some readers:—J. BoRokss. 

" Tt is stated in the Akherisiin that the Sip- 
daliin teneta were, that the stars and the heavens 
are the shadows of the incorporeal effalgences; 
on this account they erected the temples of tha 
seven planets, and bad talismana formed of | 
metal or stone, suitable to each star; all which | 
talismans were placed in their proper abode, 
under asnitable aspect: they also ect apart a 
portion of time for their worship and handed 
down the mode of serving them. When they 
performed the rites of these holy statues, they 
hurned before them the snitable incense at the 
appointed season, and held their power in high | 
veneration, Their temples were called Paika- 
ristan, ot ‘image temples", and Shidistan ‘the 
abodes of the forms of the lominous bodies,’ 

Tt je etated in the Atharistia, that the image 
of the regent Eaivan (Sani) was cut ont of 
black stone, in a human shape, with an ape-like 
head; his body like a man’s, with 9 hog's tail, 
and a crown on his,bead; im the right hand o 
sieve: in the 1९08 serpent. His temple was 
also of black stone, and his officiating. ministers | 
were negroes, Abyssinians aud péreons of.black 
complexions: they. wore blue garments, and on 
their ‘fiigers ringé of iron they red up 
storax and such like’ perfumes, and ‘generally 
dressed apd offered up pungent vinnde; they 
administered myrobalans jso similar gums 
and drugs. ‘Villagers and busbandmen who had 
left abodes, nobles, doctorg, anchorites,. mathe- 
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waticians, enchanters, soothsayera and persons 
of that description lived in the vicinity of this 


temple, where these sciences were tanght, and 


their maintenance allowed them: they first paid 
sdoration in the temple and afterwards waited 
on the king. All persons ranked among the 
servants of the regent Eaiviin were presented to 
the king through the medium of the chiefs and 
officers of this temple, who were always selected 
frora the greatest families in Iran. The worda 
Shoh and Timsar are appellations of honour, 
signifying dignity, just as Sri in Hindi, and 
Huzrat in Arabic. 

“The image of the regent Hormurd (Bhrihas- 
pati) was of an earthy colour, in the shape of 8 
man, with a vulturo's? fuee; on his head a 
crown, on which were the faces of a cock and 
adragon; in. the right hand a crown or turban; 
in the left a crystal [bottle or) cwer. The 
ministers of this temple were of a terrene hue, 
dressed iu yellow and white ; they wore rings of 
wilver and signets of cornelian; the incense con- 
aisted of laurel-berrics nod such like; the 
viands prepared by them were sweet. Learned 
men, judges, imine, eminent vazirs, distinguish- 
ed men, nobles, magistrates and. scribes dwelt 
in the street attached to this temple, where they 
devoted themeclves to their pecoliar pursuite, 
but principally giving themselves up to the 
science of theolory. 

“The tewple of the regent Bahrim * (Mangal) 
and bis image were of red stone; he was represent- 
ed in a buman form,* wearing on his head a red 
crown : his right hand was of the same colour and 
hanging down ; his left, yellow and raised up; in 
the right was a blood-stained sword, and an iron 
verge in the left. The ministers of this temple 
were dressed in red garments; hia attendants 


| were Turke with rings of copper on their hands; 
the fumigations made before him consisted of 
| sandarach and auch like ; the viands used here 


were bitter, Princes, champions, soldiers, mili- 
tary men, and Turks dwelt in his street, Per- 
eons of this description, through the agency of 
the directors of the temple, were admitted to 
the king's presence. The beetowers of charity 


———S I —— OO ~~ 
Three volumes, Poris, 1543, In the following extract, 1 have substituted, in moat cases, the rernactlar 
f —J. B. 







pinislments were here inflicted, and the pnaon 
for criminals wae also in that street. 

“The image of the world-enlightening solar 
regent was the largest of the idole; his dome 
was built of gold plated bricks; the interior 
inlaid with rubies, diamonda, cornelian and such 
like. ‘The image of the Great Light [Aftab] 
was ‘ormed of burnished gold, in the likeness 
of a man with two heads, on each of which was 
9 precious crown set with rubies and in each 
diadem were seven sirfia or peaks. He was 
seated on a powerful steed ; hia face resembling 
that of a man, but he had a dregon’s tail ; * 
im the right hand a rod of gold, a col'sr of 


diamunds around his neck. The ministers 


this teinple were dressed in yellow robes of gold 
tissue, and a girdle set with rubies, diamonds, 
and other solar stones; the fumigations consisted 
of sandal-wood and such like: they generally 
served up arid viands. In his quarter were th? 
families of kings and e~iperors, chiefs, men of 
might, nobles, chieftains, governors, rulera of 
countries, and men of science: visitora of this 
description were introduced to the king by the 
chiefs of the temple. 

“The exterior of Wihid’s* (Sukra's) tample 
was of white marble and the interior of orystal, 


the form of the ilol was that of ared man, | 


wearing a acven-peaked crown on the head; in 
the right hand a flask of oil, and in the left 
comb: before him was burnt saffron and such like; 
his ministers were clad in fine white robes, and 
wore paarl-studled crowns, and diamond rings 
on their fingers. Men were not permitted to 
enter this temple at night, Matrong and their 


daughters performed the necessary offices and | the board waa spread tuo whole day with vari- 


service. except on the night of the kisg's going 


there, a5 then no females approached, but mea 


only had access to it. Here the ministering 
attendants served up rich viands, Ladies of the 
highest rank, prackiaing wusteritica, worshippers 
of God, belonging tothe place ०७ »ho came from 
a distance, goldsmiths, paiuters, and musicians 
dwelt aroun this temple, through the chiefs 
and directors of whieh they were presented to 
the king: but the women and ladies of rank were 
introduced to the queem by the female direc- 
tresses of the temple. 


* Shea aod Troyer's translation, Vol 1. pp. 35-41. 


dwelt in the vicinity of this temple; capital | 





9 The igure represents 80459, Pora. Aran, with two tails, and bis foot like a claw; the horse has the ७७००] tail. 
9 MAbtd appeara also under the name of Ferebengtram, 
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“The dome and image of the regent Tir’ 
(Budba) was of bloe stone; lis body that of s 
fieh, with a boar’s face: the right arm black, 
the other white: on his head # crown : le had > 


tail like that of w fish; in bis right hand a pen, 


and im the left an inkhorn. The snbstanoes 
burnt in this temple were gum mastic and the 
like. His ministers were clad in blue, wearing 
on their fingers rings of gold, At their feasts 
they served up acidulous viands, Vazira, phi- 
losophers, astrologers, physicians, farriers, oc 
countanta, revenud-collectora, ministers, secre- 


| taries, merchants, architects, tailors, fiue writers 


and such like, were stationed there, and through 
the agency of the directora of the temple, had 
uccesa to the king: the knowledge requisite for 
such aciences and pursuits was also communicat- 
ed there. | 

“The temple of the regent M&h (Chandramas) 
wis ofa green stone; his image that of a man 
seated on a white ox; on hiv head a diadem in 
the front of which were three peaks: on the 
handa wore bracolets, and « collar rotind the 
neok, In bia right hand on amulet of rabies, 
and in tho left a branch of sweet basil: his 
minist-:rs were clad in green and white, and wora 


rugs of silver, The substances burnt before 
| this image were gum arabic and such like drugs. 


iia attendants served upsalted viands. Spies, 


| ambassadors, couriers, newa-reportera, Yoyagers, 


andthe genernlity of travellers and such like 
persona resided in hisatreet, and were presented 
to the king through the directors of the temple. 
Desides the peculiar ministera and attendants, 
there were attached to each temple acveral royal 
commissioners aud officers, engaged in the exeon- 
tion of the king's orders; and in ¢uch matters ag 
were connected with the image of that temple, 
Tn the Khucistar or“ refectory " of cach temple, 


ous kinds of viands and beverages ulwaya ready, 
No one waa repulsed, so thub whoever chose 
partook of them, In like manner, in the quar. 
ter adjacent to each temple, was an hospital, 
wiere the sick under the idul’s protection were 
attentled by the physician of that howpital, 
Thus thera were also piaces provided for travel- 


| Jers, who on their arriva' in the city, repaired 


to the quarter appropriated, to the temple to 
which they belonged." * 

The Sipisifiins ore ropresented as an enrly 
Persian sect, styled aluo Yuradiin, Alddidn, 
Hushiin, Anoshkia, Azarhéshangiin and Azarilin. 





ब Tir, also Temirkm, Pers, ‘Uthrid. 
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THE CASTES IN INDIA. 
BY £. SENART OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated tn part from the French) 
BY REV. A. HEGGLI®, 8. J.; BOMBAY. 

[Is the following pages we give to the readers of the Jndian Antiquary, the translation of 
part of a work on Caste which is jusily entitled to particular notice, The title of the work is: Les 
Castes dans L’Inde. Emile Senart, Membre de I'Institat, Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 28, Rue 
Bonaparte, 28, 1896, 

The author is a great and enthusiastic French Orientalist, well known by o series of 
original works on topics drawn from the Pali and the Sanskrit, His book, Les Cases dans I'/nde 
containing 22 pages of preface and 257 pages of text in 0., is divided into three chapters, each 
subdivided into paragraphs. The first chapter, inecribed Ze Présent, treats the cnate-system 
in. ita present features ; the second entitled Le Pass?, shows the system in the light thrown upon 
it by the standard works of Sanskrit literature, These two chapters form the basis on which the 
author builds op his theory on the origins of the caste-systent in the third chapter, For 
European readers, who have never been in India, they are most instructive, and, we think, even 
indispeneable ; but Indian readers, who are cither members of castes themselves, or, are at least 
familiar with the working of the caste-system and with the traditional views of the past regarding 
it, will have no diffienlty in finding their way through the third chapter, without having read the 
preceding two. 

We, therefore, confine ourselves to a translation of the third chapter which is headed Les 
Origines, ond in which the chief interest of the book lies, The golution of the riddle of the 
custe-system 98 a historical institution, which Monsieur Senart sets forth in this chapter, has 
certainly the charm of originality, if not of an all-round satisfactory and final explanation, as far as 
such can be reached in so complex a problem | 

With these few remarks of introduction, we now give the translation of the third chapter.— 
Ep, |] 

' Chapter III.—The Origins 

1.—The systems of explanation, The Traditionalists, 

II.—Profession as the foundation of Caste. Mr. Neafield and Mr. [ Sir Denzil] Ibbetaon. 

111.—Race as the foundation of Caste, Mr. [ Sir Herbert ] Risley. 

IV.—Caste and the Aryan constitution of the family. 

V.—Genesis of the Indian Caste, \ 

VI.—General survey, Caste and the Indian mind, 

From the day when it sroused the attention of men of an inquisitive mind, the problem of 
the origin of the castes has often been treated and from various standpoints, Many systems have 
been set forth. I think, I may shorten their list without moch seraple, 

I leave aside from the very beginning those explanations which are too general, or too hasty, 
or which are not based upon close study, nor do sufficiently master the ground occupied by the 
problem, 

Various groups may be formed amongst those attempts which are recent enough to be 
completely informed, it will be sufficient to fix their tendencies by examples. This will not be a 
matter of mere curiosity. This summary view will farnish the occasion of clearing the ground, and 
we shall come nearer probable solutions, even if it were only by way of encoessive elimination 
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I.—The Systems of Explanation, 
1 the Hindus have mixed up the two notions and the two terms of class and caste, their 
erroneous views have been followed amongst us with sad docility. ` 1 mean foremost the Indisnists, 
Representatives of the philological school na they are, they obey an almost irresistible tendency in 
viewing the problem ander this traditional aspect. ‘The Brahminical theory is, as it were, their 
proper atmosphere. The literary chronology is their invariable starting point. 

Faithful to a principle which, it seems, works a priori, but the dangers and weakness of which 
in its application to India, I have already indicated, mort have, in fact, admitted thet the eeries of 
the literary monuments must correspond with the historical evolution and exactly reflect its phases, 
The Bréhmanas which, in the order of time, are more closely connected with the hymns, cannot 
contain anything which is not the prolongation, or normal development of the data contained in 
them. Hence this dilemma: Either the existence of the castes ig attested in the Vedas, or—in the 
contrary supposition—they were necessarily established in the period which separates the 
composition of the hymns to which they would be unknown, from the com-osition of the Brdhmanas 
which supposa their existence, to which is added this corollary, always implied, yet always active, 
that their origins must be justified by means of elements expressly contained in the hymns. 

Nobedy, as far as I know, or almost nobody, has freed himself of this postulate. They 
thought, they were bound to consider aa the certain starting point the divistona which, in 
the opinion of all, are exbibited in the Vedas, and which, aceording to some, were complete and real 
castes, according to otbers, social classes, The former were all the more eager to find the castes in 
the hymne, as they justly felt how difficult it is to ascribe to them, according to the ordinary method 
too recent an otigin; and the latter concluded [rom the silence of the bymna, that the epoch, to 
which they go back, did not know anything of them, and that, therefore, the genesis could begin 
only later, But both are agreed to consider ss primitive and indissoluble the tie which connects 
the four rarnas with the very rising of the institution of the castes, 

Under this impression they ate fain to believe to have done enongh, when they have drawn a 
reasonable explanation from general considerations aupported by spproximate analogies, From 
the pretensions and the interests of the priestly class, aided by an alliance with the secular power 
eeen also elsewhere, they have originated, through the working of a clearer design carried on with 
perseverance, this state of division into factions maintained by severe regulations as they appear 
through the prism of the law-books. The lines of such constructions are commonly somewhat 
indistinct; they may be sedactive by their regularity, by the convenient appeal which they make to 
current notions. But so much clearness is not without danger. 

Being masters of the analysis which derives the whole Indo-European vocabulary from some 
hondreds of roots, certain explorers of the language really thought, they were touching, in those 
languages which have preserved moat of etymological transparency, the first stammerings of Luman 
apecch. They estimated that the distance to be covered [rom there to the source, was not, or almost 
not. worth considering. Among the explanations to which caste has given rise, there are some 
which remind one of this easy optimism, It has exerted its ravages even Upon 8 च८॥ minds as 
seemed to be-perfectly armed against them 

Mr, Sherring, for instance, has devoted vast Isbours to the direct study of the contempocary 
Re od When, one day, he thought of settling hia general views on the matter, of summing 
np his opinion on the ' Nataral History of Caste,"? he set dowa the terms of the problem with a 
Girmness which was not auch as to discourage the hopes roused by the very Ititle of his work. It 
७ ptrange that u prevoncsived system should Raye OOS ---------------- that a preconceived system should have been able to render so many observations and so 





Tribes and Castes in Benares. ३ Natural History of Castes,’ in the Calcutta Review. 
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much learning sterile. Mr. Sherring has shown us in the caste only the result of the cunning policy 
of ambitious priests, manuiactaring all anew the constitution of the Hinda world and modelling it 
to their own profit. 

The comparison of the Jesuits and thei- theocratic aime plays, as 8 role, a really excessive part 
in these explanations. We find it even with one of the latest representatives of the philological 
school, Mr. von Schroeder," at first, does not seem to be inclined to exaggerating the Brahminical 
system; he feele that the quadruple division into priests, warriors, etc., can only correspond to a 
distinction of classes, Nevertheless, he derives the castes from them and, above all, from the 
particular constitution of the Brahmins. If we were to believe him, the regime would be connected 
with the victorious reaction of Brahmanigm against expiring Buddhism, Its formation, therefore, 
woukl thos be bronght down to the period in which there appeared the man in whom that, 
movement, very hypothetical as it is, personifies itself, down to Sankara, the orthodox philosopher 
of the eighth century 

These are the systems which I shall call traditionalistic. They repeat themselves, transform 
themselves without a great effort of renewal. However ingenious they may be in some of their 
parties, their analysis could scarcely be productive of > result, Roth, for instance, has explained 
the first progress of the sacerdotal caste by the importance which the purohit, or domestic 
chaplain of the chieftains acquired little by little, Whilst spreading in the plains of India, the 
Aryan tribes would split themselves into numerous factions, they would be broken up; by this the 
royal families would have lost both in power and in authority; they woald sink down to the rank 
of # simple nobility; the Kshatriyas would be the bullion of encient kings, Their weakness 
would have created the empire of the Brahmins. All the views of so excellent and well-informed 
a wind have their value. But this ia of interest only for the history of the classes, not for the 
genesis of the castes, 

To mix up the classes with the castes is, inmy opinion, to bring confusion into the whole 
question, I have given several reasons for it, Class and caste.correspond neither in their extent, 
nor in their characters, nor in their innate tendencies. Esch one, even amongst the castes which 
would be involved in the same class, is clearly distinguished from its relatives ; it isolates itself 
with a roughness which is not softened by the feeling of a higher union, The class gerves 
political ambitions ; the caste obeys narrow scruples, traditional customs, at most certain locs! 
influences which have, as a rule, no connection with the interests of the class. Above all, the caste 
हप at aafe-guarding an integrity, the preoccupation of which shows itself suspicious even with the 
lowest, It is the distant echo of the stroggles of classes, which, transmitted by the legend, 
resounds in the tradition, The two institutions may have become linked together by the 
reaction of the systems upon the facts; they are, none the less, essentially independent. 

The hierarchical division of the population into classes 18 on almost universal fact; the 
regime of the caste ian a phenomenon, that is unique. That Brahminical ambition may have 
profited by it in order the better to establish its domination, is possible—it is not evident. Theocracy 
has not for its necessary basis the regime of castes, If theory has mixed up the two ordera of ideas 
this is a secondary fact ; we have seen it by the very criticism of the tradition. To understand the 
historical development, it is necessary to distinguish them carefolly, reserving, of course, 
the inquiry how the two notions could finally have been linked together Priestly speculation has 
placed an artificial system between the 19645 and our vision. Let us be on ocr guard not to take 
as the sight the curtain which is hiding it from oa 

It may appear very simple to derive, after the Brahminical fashion, an infinite number of groups 
from a successive division of large primitive categories. How is it not seen, that this parcelling 


` नब Listeretur and ककन pp. 152, p. 410. ` Cer Tp 
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a 
out draws its inspiration from interests and inclinations directly opposed to the clasa-spirit which 
ought rather ever to tighten the union? Ruled by varying principles of unification : geographical, 
professional, sectarian, etc,, caste invariably shows iteclf insensible to considerations of a general 
nature, Class-epirit does not account for any one of these particularities, for any one of those 
scruples, which make the originality of caste, and which even between groups that, after all, would 
be traced back to one common class, raise up so many and so high barriers. 

These systems, therefore, put the question wrongly; they start [rom an arbitrary principle 
which they do not prove, and which, on application, reveals an evident insufficiency. Nor is this all. 
Their excessive respect for the pretended testimonies of literature forces them to bring down the 
beginnings of the regime to too late a period, when everything indicates that the life of India was 
already strongly established on its finalfooting. A new improbability ! An institution so universal 
in Hindu society, gifted with > vitality so supple as to appear indestructible, cannot fail 
to be connected with the very roots of national development. If it had sprung up late, it would, 
being destined to 50 large a sway, have left at least more definite tracea of its beginnings. 

One feature is common to all systems of this category, they lose sight too much of the real 
facts ; they deprive themselves of the comparisons and ideas called forth by the life of populations 
which are imperfectly, or recently assimilated with dominant Hinduism. 

This preoccupation, on the contrary, takes a place of honour in works which follow otber 
direction#, and which start either from sociological doctrines, ot from anthropology. 


II —Profession as the Foundation of Caste, 

Mr, Nesfield is led by views of genoral ethnography ; his belief in positive classifications is of 
a rigidity which is surprising in ४ time so rid of all dogmatism. Yet he has at least a perfect 
outspokenness in his conclusions ; if one can hesitate to follow him, at least every one knows 
where he is going. 

The communion of profession is, in his eyes, the foundation of the caste; this is the hearth 
round which it has taken shape, He does not admit any other otigin; he deliberately excludes 
all influence of race, of religion, To distinguish in India the currents of different populations 
Aryan and aboriginal, is to him an illusion, pure and simple, The flood of invasion has lost itself 
early in the mass ; union was brought about very fast ; the process was already accomplished more 
than a thousand yeara before the Christian era. The constitution of the caste alone could throw 
into it a dissolvant by means of professional specification. 

The castes; moreover, have been developed—in his view—according to 4n absolute order ; it is 
the order which follows the march of human progress, in life, in agriculture, in industries; the 
social rank assigned to each man was precisely that which the profession to which be gave himeelf, 
possessed in this series.* Thus he discerns two great divisions between the trades-castes : the 
first corresponds to the trades which are anterior to metallurgy, it is the lowest ; the second which 
is higher, represents the metallurgical industries, or is contemporaneous with their flourishing. 
He bas spent a singular ingeniousness to establish on analogous grounds—within the interior of 
the gronps to which:it belongs—the superiority of each caste, as fixed, according to him, by 
Hindu usage. The castes thus rise one above the other accordingly ss they are chiefly connected 
with hunting, fishing, pastoral life, landed property, handicrafte, commerce, servile omploymenta, 
priestly functions, To make use of his own words: ‘' Each caste, of group of castes represents 
the one or the other of these progressive stages of culture, which have marked the industrial 
development of mankind, not only in India, but in oll cont 2 = —____— not only in India, but in all countries of the world, ‘The rank which 

9 008९1, Caste भक, ॥ 9. 
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sach caste occupies, high or ‘ow on the ladder, depends on the industry which each one represents, 
according a8 it belongs to a period of advanced, or primitive culture. In this way, the natural 
history of human industries mpplies the key for the hierarchy as well as for the formation of 
Hindu castes," 

Proceeding from there, Mr. Nesfield shows to us the different professions issuing from the 
tribe, in order to constitute themselves into partial unities, and these unities rising on the social 
ladder in conformity to the trades on which they live.’ Sprung from the tribe the fragments of 
which it re-constracts according to a new principle, the caste has preserved persistent recollections 
of its origina. It has borrowed from the ancient type of the tribe the narrow rules of marriage and 
the severe prohibition of every contact with similar groups. 

The caste, therefore, would be the ontcome of the regular evolution of the social life taken at 
ite lowést level and followed in its alow progress, I do not pretend to clear up how he can recon- 
cile this thesis with the relatively Inte date to which, by the way, he refers the constitution of 
castes. What probability is there that, one thousand years before our era, the Hindus were stil! 
barbarians, destitute of the most humble elements of cis llisation P 

Still less can I understand how Mr, Nesfield manages, from this point of view, to reserve to 
the Brahmins so decisive a part in thie genesis. In fact, he asserts that“ The Brahmin was the 
first castein the order of time; all the others were formed alter this model, gradually extending 
from the king or warrior to the tribes given to hunting and fishing, the condition of which is 
scarcely above that of savages,"” The exclusiveness of all the castes takes its inspiration from the 
Brahmins, by the contagion of example, by the necessity of self-defence. The Brahmin is the 
founder of the system, The Brahmin® has invented, to his own profit, the role which alone perfect- 
ly constitute the castes, the rule which prohibits to marry a woman of another caste, This is « 
singular contradiction to what he says later, when he derives the marriage regulation from the 
traditional uzages of the tribe, 

He is, however, no dupe of the dogmatism of Brahminic books. In his eyes, "the four castes 
have never had in India another existence than to-day; 94 9 tradition that makes authority.” 
Borrowed from the Indo-Iranian past, it has scarcely any other merit but that of connecting the 
variety of castes with the differences of occupation, The Vaiiyas and the Sidras, in particular, 
bave never been anything more than some sortof rubric destined to include 9 mass of heterogeneous 
elements. Bot evidently, and although not being able to resist the seduction which the positivist 
constructions exercised upon his mind, Mr, Nesfield has really felt that his thcory—for want of 
a corrective—proved too much and would bave to be applied to all countries, There is also no 
doubt that, notwithstanding his nataral independence, he was influenced by the prestige of 
tradition, At any rate, the concession which he makes to it, far from being inherent in his system, 
disturbs its whole arrangement. The originality of bis theais lies elsewhere, If others bad before 
him assigned one part of action, in the genesis of the castes, to professional specialisation, nobody 
had 60 deliberately reduced toit the whole evolution, He has, likewise, more than anybody else, 
connected its characteristic details with the reminiscences of the tribe, In taking his stand on the 
new ground of ethnography, he has enlarged the perspectives and prepared a wider foundation for 
interpretation, 

Sereral of tho vicws, which he has sown incidentally, could disappear without leaving 
a perceptible gap. The fusion of the different elements of population was, according to him 
accomplished at a very early age, the perfect unity of the whole was assured from an ancient period, 
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His conviction, on this point, however ardent it be, might of course give rise to many objections 
and restrictions, but it is not at all connected indissolubly with his opinion on the professional 
origin of the caste The same may be said of the etymological deductions of the legendary facte 
in which he pretends to lay hold on the hietory of many of the castes, from its very beginning, in 
the exact moment in which they separate in successive swarms from the original tribes. The 
nformation is here more varied, and the combination more brilliant, than the method rigorons. 

Perhaps Mr. Nestield 195 too much studied the caste from its outward and actusl aspect. He 
has commenced with daily experience ; thisis an advantage, it is also a danger. His theory has 
so much taken possession of hie mind that he has been naturally carried away to present it to us 
in a deductive explanation, rather than to follow the demonstration, atep by step. Will he convert 
many inquirers to a thesis which derires so peculiar a historical phenomenon from such general 
speculative constructions 7 

In giving the first place, on one hand, to the profession, on the other, tu the organization of 
the tribe, he has at least faithfully summed up an impression which manifests itself in moat 
observers of contemporary life. All are struck by that entanglement of more or less extended 
ethnical groups, of which I have sought to give some idea, and of which it is important that neither 
the complication, nor the mobility, should be lost out of sight, They see them how they in number 
less gradations, approach more oF less the type of the caste, how they approach it the nearer 
the more completely the community of profession has been substituted for the bond of origin ; and, 
naturally, this double observation reflects upon their theoretical conclusions. 

Less decisive, leas minutely worked out than that of Mr. Nesfield, the thesis of Mr. D, Ibbet- 
50011 is based upon the same data. Being of « leas systematic turn of mind and more impressed 
by shades variable enough to discourage general theories, he wraps himself up with reservations, 

Still he sume up bis views, and the stages which he discerns in the history of the caste are as 
follows :— (1) the organixation of the tribe, which is common to ali primitive societies; (2) 
the guilds founded on the heredity of occupation ; (8) the exaltation pecaliar to India of sacerdotal 
ministry ; (4) the exaltation of the lecitic blood by the importance attached to heredity ; (5) 
ihe strengthening of the principle by the elaboration of s series of entirely artificial laws, drawn from 
Hindu beliefs, which regulate marriage and fix the limita in which it can be contracted, declare 
certain professions snd certain foods impure and determine the conditions and the degrees 
ef contacts allowed between the castes. 

Wo see which place is also here taken by the profession and the constitution of the tribe. Only,. 
this time, the part of the Brahmins has beer inverted. Anxious to consolidate a power which, at first 
was founded on their knowledge of religion, but for which this foundation was becoming too weak, they 
found, according to [bbetson, > valuable hint in the division of the people into tribes, in the theory 
of heredity of occupations which had sprang from it; they made their profit by it. From it 
they drew this network of restrictions and of incapacities which entangle a high-caste Hindu from 
his birth? Thus the Brahmins ate represented ns dependent upon the spontaneous organization of 
the country, 

This system may appear more logical than that of Neafield; more still, perhaps, it proceeds 
from # quite gratuitous conjectare which is not supported by any attempt of proof, And what 
shall we easy of such $ conception of the most essential and most characteristic rules of the caste T 
These rules which are so strict, which excise 60 absolute a dominion on conscience, would be 
aothing but an artificial and late invention contrived with » party-spirit, 
का en. = वायव विण 
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The edifice is faulty in ita very basis by the unmeasured importance which Mr. [bbetson, on 
this point in accord with Mr, Nesfield, attributes to the professional community, If the caste bad 
really in this its primitive bond, it would have shown leas tendency to break up and to dislocate 
itself ; the agent which would have unified it at the beginning, would have maintained ite cohesion. 

Experience, on the contrary, shows how the prejudices of caste kept at a distance people, whom, 
the same oceupation carried on in the same places, should bring together," Wo have seen whal o 
variety of professions may separate members of the same caste, and this not only in the lower, but 
even in the best qualified classes. The giving up of the prevailing professions is by itself in no way 
a sufficient cause of exclusion. The occupations are graduated upon a ladder of respectability, but 
their degrees are fixed by notions of religions parity, All professions which do not entail 
poliation, or at least an increase of impurity, are open to every caste, Mr. Nesfield’* states himself 
that one can meet Brahmins who practise all professions, “exeept those which imply a ceremonial 
deflement and, consequently, loss of caste.” If the most despised castes split themselves into new 
sections which disdain the primitive stock, the reason is not, because these sections adopt a different 
occupation, but it is simply, because they renownce such detail of their hereditary occupations, aa, 
accordiug to the prejudices im rogue, bring on defilement. Such is the case for certain groups of 

awee pers.!* i 

Li ia true that many castes pay some kind of worship to the instruments appertaining to their 
profession.* The fisherman sacrifices a goat to his new boat; the shepherd besmears the tails and 
the horns of his animals with ochre; the labourer spreads an oblation, mixed with sugar, git and 
rice upon his plough at the spot where itturne the first clod; the artisan consecrates his tools; 
the warrior pays homage to his weapons; the writer to his pen and to his inkstand. Curious a3 
they may be, what do such usages prove? Given to various occupations, people of the same caste 
may render this sort of respect to the most diverse symbols. 

Many castes borrow their name from their principal oceupation ; but it is nothing more than 
a general denomination; its extension does not at all necessarily answer that of the caste. Bania 
merchant is, like Brahmin, or Kehatriya, 9 term in which one may only very improperly see 9 
castename. In the same province it will comprise many different sections, which, having the right 
neither of intermarrying, nor oi cating together, form the real castes. The cultivating castes count by 
tens in the same district, and the Kiiyasthas, or writers of Bengal, in spite of a common professional 
name, are in reality divided into as many castes, distinguished by geographical, or patronymic names, 
az there exist among them groups bound to particular usages and > apecial jurisdiction. 1६ is the 
same every where. ' hed 

It may be that, im certain cases, professional local title embraces # group altogether 0 
into one single caste. This will be the exception. The bond of profession le frail in the extreme ` 
unity is dislocated by the action of the smallest trifle. The pivot of the caste is not there, td 

Sprung from the speciality of eecupations, it would not be more than a guild, ४? = guilds of 
the middle ages, oF thoge of the Roman world, Who could mix tp these two institutions F The 
one, being limited to artivans # 1011९, enclosed in ४ regular system, confined in its action to ae 
economical functions, the necessities, 07 interests of which have created it; the other, penetrating 
the whole soolal condition, regulating tho duties of all, intruding itsalf and acting everywhere and 
at all levels, govesaing private life even in ita innermost meshinery ? That castes and ancient 
guilds have certain pointe im common, nothing could be more plain, both are corporations 
Nobody denies that community of profession has eoutributed to unite or श ष्वः castes of 
Lee etme: er or artisans, One may certainly aeo sometimes individaals drawn within the orbitot anew 
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caste, and new small divisions evolved under the influence of profession? But how many other 
factors have, in > similar way, exercised the like action 7 

There exist in certain Slavonic countries, in Russia and elsewhere,!§ or at least, there 
were existing atill at a recent date—village-communities exclasively given to a single profession— 
villages of shoc-makers and villages of blacksmiths, or Jeather-dressers, communities of joiners and 
potters, eren of bird-catcliors and beggars. Now, these villages are not assemblies of artisans wlo 
have melted into a community, but communities that exercise the same industry, It is not the 
profession which ends in a grouping, but the grouping which ends in the community of profession 
that has suggested it, Why'should it not be the same in India ? 

To assign to community of profession its place among the factors that have acted on 
the destiny ofthe caste, and to make of it the unique and sufficient source of the regime, are two 
things. As much as the first proposition is at first probable, the second ig inadmissible. 

A Hindu," a judge who has the living senge and familiar practice of the situation, Guru Prashad 
Sen, in trying to som up the petmanent features of the caste, has been able completely to negleet 
profession, Where sll] we look for the essence of caste, unless in the rales, the absolute 
maintenance of which sscures its perpetuity, the infringement of which, even if it be light, entails 
Joss of caste [or the individual and dissolution for the group? These rules have no connection with 
the profession, or only an indirect one through the medium of seroplea of purity, The soul of the 
caste 15 eleewherc. 











IIt.—Hace as the Foundation of Casta, 


This son] of caste, Mr, Risley is seeking in the race, in the oppositions that arise from 
racial diversity; he is thua in direct contradiction with Mr, Nesfield. To believe him, the actual 
hierarchy would be the social consecration of the ethnographical scale, from the Aryans that 
remained pure in their highest castes down to the hamblest aborigines that are penned up in the 
tow castes. This time race is substituted for profession as the generative principle. “The neaal 
index" is the formula for the proportions of the nose ; this, it appears, is the most certain criterion 
of the race. Mr. Risley ends with this affirmation which looks strange, apparently, at least: “ It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to set down as a law of the organization of the castes in the East-Indies 
that the social rank of = man varies, in the inverse ratio of the size of his ००७८१२४ Who would 
not remain > little sceptical f 

I do not pride myself to disonas the measurements and elagsifications of Mr, Risley, At least 
it mast be confessed that up to the present the theories which hav: pretended to outline the ethno- 
graphical situation in India, have sunk into the quicksands of inextricable coutradictions and 
difficulties. This is quite enough to set the ignorant at defiance, 85 perfect a harmony, there 
being given the deep and very accidental mixtares of a0 many elements, and Mr. Risley admits them 
himself, would really be marvellous. Mr. Nesfield is no less decisive on the rigorous concordance 
which he discovers between the social tank and the supposed series of industrial evolution. By 
what miracle would the two principles, sprang from absolutely different sources, fit together so 
perfectly? 1 16६ them grapple with each other, I can do so the better, since neither the one 
nor the other, in the theory of their able advocates, really bears upon the fundamental question ; 
they touch less the origin of the castes than the rule of their hierarchy 

Alleging as an suthority the sncient ase of the word varna and the signification which js 
cadally assigned to it in the more modern classical language, Mr. Risley sees inthe inborn oppositiny 
between the conquering and the conquered—the white and the 0195. race—the germ of a distinction 

 Neatield, § 149-0. ननकार 
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of castes, The endogamous laws are the foundation of the regime. In tho presence of 8 despised 
population the Aryans would have erected this rampart, in order to protect the purity of a blood 
of which they were proud. The caste ie for Mr, Nesfield an affair of profession, for Mr. Risley 
an affairof marrisge, Analogy, imitation of this primitive grouping, spreading from place to 
place with the authority lent to it by the sanction of the leading classer, would have multiplied to 
no énd the ramifications, derived alternately and in accord with the cases, from diverse causes, or 
occasions: as community of language, neighbourhood, identity of profession, beliefs or social 
relations, = 

li by » round-about way, he finally falls back pretty closely to the orthodox evstem of the 
Brahmins र the predominance step by step acquired by the priesthood would be the principal source 
of the whole evolntion.22? Although vitiated by simplification carried to the extreme, the theory 
of the mixed castes remains for him a precious testimony of that incessant crossing of popnlations, 
the mizing of which in vatying degrees is the capital cause which to his mind has multiplied the 
splitting into minor sections 

If strictly speaking, the endogamous rule of the caste belongs properly to India, the exogamous 
rules, the parallel action of which we have stated, are much more general, In unequal degrees and 
under varying forms, exogamy 18 an universal law, Under shifting names the exogamous groups 
appear on the summit and at the basis of Hindu society; eponymic gotras with the Brahmins, clans 
united by the totem with the aboriginal populations, meet, take strength from, and sometimes melt 
_ Into each other; the inferior classes are ever eager of assimilating their old organization to the 

_ Brabminical legislation, the adoption of which becomes for them a title of nobility. 

At this point we find with Mr, Risley, as with Mr. Nesfield, 9 very keen sense of the action 
which the traditions-and customs of autochthonous tribes have exercised on the final condition of the 
castes, But 11 they agree in deriving numbers of castes from the successive dismemberment of 
autochthonous tribes, the part which each of them assigns to the institutions of the tribe, or more 
exactly, of the aboriginal tribe, is singularly unequal ; Mr. Nesfield draws from them the original 
source of several of the laws which regulate the caste, the role of endogamy for instance ; 
Mr. Risley seeks in them almost only curious analogies with the customs which the Aryan element 
on its side has bronght with it, such os the exogamous restrictions ; bat [acts 80 universal [ail to 
mean or prove anything, 

Too timid theories which do not dare to emancipate themeelyes from Hindu tradition, remain 
powerless. We must be no less on our guard against theories which are too vague, tov compre- 
hensive, If community of occupation were sufficient to found the regime of caste, it ought to be 
in forea in many other countries besides India, The objection is 0011008. It condemns no less 
the system which is satisfied, without historical concatenation, in 8 general way to characterize the 
laws of caste as a survival of the ancient organization of tribe or clan 

Shall we appeal to the common features of an organizstion which ls s0 natural to the archaic 
periods of haman sociability that is found with the most different races? We remain in the rague— 
we prove nothing. If wethink exclusively, or even principally of the organization of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of India, if we admit that it has reacted with so decisive a {075८8 upon tho general condi- 
tion of the Hindu world, that an ambitious class of priests would have seized upon it and made of 
it a weapon for fight, we upset the probable course of history and ascribe to {actors which are too 
minute, power out of proportion, Everything indicates thatthe determining action in the 
march of Indian civilisation belongs to the Aryan elements; the aboriginal elements have only 
exercised a modifying, partial and subordinate action. 
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Toes that mean that this connecting of caste with tribe is sterile ? I see in it, on the contrary, 
a new, a capital, idea provided that the incts are grappled with somewhat closely, aud that the 
dazzling effect of commodions generalities does not make us lose sight of the necessary concatena- 
tion of historical realities, So I foel dispensed from entering {910 the detail of speculatione which 
recent researches on the primitive legal organization have incidentally devoted to caste. Even 
those which have wisely confined themselves to the Aryan domain,™ being too gammary, have 
scarcely entered into the quicksand of evolation, We shall make use of them occasionally, But 
we wanted before all to point out the danger of too abstract statements, 

Caste exists only in India. Therefore wo bave to look for its key in the situation which is 
special to India. Without closing our eyes to other information we must seek light from the facts 
themselves, from the analysis of the characteriatical elements of the regime, such as observation 
exhibits them in the present and helps to reconatitate in the past. 


IV.—Caste and the Aryan Constitution of the Family 

Caste is the frame of the whole Brahminical organization. It is in order to come within 
the pale of Brahminism that the aboriginal populations constitute themselves in caste and accept 
the strict regulations of caste, and the phenomenon goes back high into the past. Now, 
Brabminism may have taken up foreign elements, it may in the ` of history have had 
to undergo exterior influences, It remains on the whole the representative in India of Aryan 
tradition, Without excluding in any way the eventuality of enbsidiary actions, we are justified 
first to look out for Aryan sources of an institution which appears to us so closely blended with 
Brohminical doctrine and life. 

The history of the old Aryan. societies rests on the evolution, varying according to the places, 
of the ancient family constitution, such as ita physioguomy may be guessed [rom the comparison of 
features scattered in the different branches of the race. ॥ , 

By the notion of kinship which penetrates it, by the jurisdiction which regulates rather 
tyrannically private life, marriage, food, ceremonial usages, by the customary practice of certain 
particular worships, by its corporative organization, caste, in fact, recalls to our mind tha 
family group, such ag may be dimly discerned in its various degrees in the family,—the gens and 
the tribe. Its original features are no less pronounced. There are, however, on closer inspection, 
hardly any of them of which we do not perceive the germ in the past, even if the common elements 
have not developed elsewhere in the came line, or spread equally iar, At bottom this 15 the same 
phenomenon of which India gives us many other examples. In almost all the matters which call 
forth comparison with the kin branches of the Aryan stock we strike, at the time, against 
minute coincidences and deep divergenciea, Kinship is seen even in olements which, evidently 
have been cast here in a new mould. 

Of the rules which control marriage in caste, the exogamic laws which exclade every union 
between people belonging to the same section, gofras or clans of different sorts are marked by 
their rigour, These rules have exercised 9 wide influence in all primitive societies. It quickly 
dwindled down in those surroundings where a more advanced political constitution was floarishing. 
The principle was certainly familiar to the Aryan race as to others, According to the testimony 
of Platarch,®* the Romans in the ancient period never married women of their blood, Amongst 
the matrons who are known to us, it has been remarked that actually none beara the same gentile 
name a8 her husband, Gora is properly Brahminical ; the part which it plays, is certainly ancient. 
The exogamic rule is rooted, one cannot doubt it, in the remotest past of the immigrants. It is 
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eo really primitive, under this form of gotra, that itis anterior to caste, it extends beyond the 
caste-frame, the same gotras go throngh m namber of different castes, The regime of the caste, 
therefore, has been snper.added to it. The two institutions haye been melted together as well 98 
possible; they in no way belong necessarily together. This is exactly what happened at Athens, 
when the establishment of ^ demos’ assigned to different districts families which belonged to one 
gens, to one single genos. 

The endogamic law, however, strikes ws moat, the law which only authorizes a union between 
betrothed of the same caste, It is bardly less spread than the exogamwic law in the primitive 
phases of human socicties, It has left very apparent traces far beyond the range of Aryan 
peoples ; it is linked with a whole array of facts and fentiments that reveal its origin. 

At Athens at the time of Demosthenes, it was necessary, in order to belong to a phratry 
(phretria), to be born of 8 legitimate marriage in one of the families which made it up. In 
Grecce, at Rome, in Germany, the laws, or the customs gtant the eanction of the legal marriage 
only to a union contracted with 8 woman of equal rank, who ig a free citizen. 

Everybody has present in his mind the struggle which for centuries the plebeians had to 
maintain at Rome in order to conquer the jus connwli, the right of marrying Women of patrician 
rank, Itis currently taken fora political conflict betwoen rival classes. It means quite another 
thing. It is not merely from pride of nobility, but in the name of a sacted right, that the patri- 
cian gentes, being of pure race and having remained faithful to the integrity of the ancient religion, 
rejected the alliance of impure plebeians who were of mixed origin and destitute of family rites, The 
patricians were guided by the same principle which, 9 9 new [rame, inspires to-day the endogamic 
Jaw of caste, Butin Indis, under the regime of caste, it is always aggravating itself and natrow- 
ing the avenues ; the strife of classes at Rowe, under a political regime, lowers the barriers; it soon 
widens the circle to the whole category of citizens without further distinction. At this point 
and even in eo opposed conditions, analogy continues in curious prolongations, The connubium goes 
beyond the city ; itis granted successively to several friendly populations. Is this not, in the 
main, the exact counterpart of what happens in India, when sections of caste accept or refuse mar- 
riage with other sections? when this circle varies, according to localities and circumstances, with a 
facility which seems to ruin the rigour of the general preeept? A late parallelism which, in two 
currents, else so divergent as the Hindu caste and the Roman city, seems toattest the kinship of the 
origins, 

Even in theory, a man of higher cagte may marry Women even of the lowest caste. It was not 
otherwise at Rome, or-at Athens. The duty of marrying a woman of equal rank, did not exclude 
their unions with women of an inferior stock, strangers, or freed women. Quite similar is in the 
Hindo family the case of 9 Sidra woman. Excladed by the theory, she is not exclnded in the 
practice, but she cannot give birth to children that are the equals of their father. We know, why. 
On both sides there is between husband and wife, an insuperable obataclh—the religious inequality. 

According to Mana the gods do not eat the offering prepared by a Sidra. In Rome the 
presence of a stranger st a sacrifice of the gena was sufficient to give offence to the goda.™ The 
Sidra woman is 8 stranger ; slie does not belong to the race, which, by the investiture with the 
sacred thread, is born to the fulness of religious life, And if it is permitted to higher castes to marry 
a Siidra woman at the side of the legitimate wife who possesses the full right, the union must be 
celebrated withont the hallowed prayers. In the Aryan conception of marriage, husband and wife 
form the sacrificing couple attached to the family altar of the hearth. Upon this common 
conception the endogamy of the Hindu caste rests ultimately just as the limitations‘imposed on the 
classical family. | 
| न. का न क~ ee + भ <+ 
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It is probibited to eat with people of another caste, to use dishes prepared by people of a lower 
caste. This is one of the oddities which are surprising to us. Tis secret ia not impenetrable, We 
have to think of the religious fanction, which, ot all times, was assigned to the repast by the 
Aryans.” 

Aso produce of the aacred hearth, it is the exterior sign of the family commmnity, of 
‘ts continuity in the past and in the present ; from this come the libations, and in India, the 
daily oblations to the ancestors. Even there where, by the inevitable wear and tear of 
the institutions, the primitive meaning could be weakened; this signification remains clearly 
alive in the funeral repast, the perideipnon of the Greeks, the silicerntum of the Romans, which, on 
the occasion of the death of relatives manifests the indissoluble unity of the lineage.” 

Proofs are abounding that the repast has preeerved with the Hindus a religious significance. 
he Brahmin neither eats at the sawe time, nor from the came vessel, not only with > stranger 
or an inferior, but not even with his proper wile, nor with his wn sons that ate not yet 
initiated 22 ‘These scruples are so really of a religious nature that it is prohibited t) share the food 

even of a Brahmin, if for any reasun, even on accidental one that is independent of his will, he 
‘e under the ban of some defilement.™ Even a Sidra cannot, without contamination, eat the 
fuod of 8 defiled twice-born, 

Impurity communicates itself ; it, therefore, excludes from the rejigious function of the repast. 
And this is the reason why, by sitting down at a common banquet with his caste-fellows, the sinner 
who has been excladed temporarily, consecrates his rehabilitation. Itis owing to the same prin 
ciple that, on the solemn marriage of the Romans, bridegrocm and bride divide a cake in presence: 
of the sacred fire; the ceremony is essential; it establishes the adoption of the woman into the 
family religion of the husband. Let wa not gee in this an igolated whimsical custom ; it could be 
rightly said that the repast made in common was the characteriatic act of religion in the worships 
which united the curia or the phratria.™ 

The Roman repasts of the Carisiia, which united all the kindred excluded not only every 
stranger, but every relative whose condact appeared to make him unworthy.* The Persians had 
preserved similar usages, The daily repasts of the Pryfantes had remained with the Greeks one 
of the official religious rites of the city. But its menu was not indifferent. Tho nature of the 
viands and the kind of wine which had to be served in them were defined by rules which 
could depend on various causes which it is not the place here to investigate. In excluding such or 
such articles of food, India did nothing but generalize the application of the principle ; it did 
not invent it altogether. This principle, too, has its analogies and ite germs in the common past, 

A strange thing | The Hindus who, under other aspects, have preserved more faithfully than 
anybody else, the signification of the common repast, and who, it seems, have extended it, have 
receded, more than others, from the primitive type in the liturgical form of the funeral banquet, 
the Sraéddha. According to the theory, instead of assembling the relatives, it is offered to 
Brahmins, But they are put forth as representing the ancestors, and receive the feod in their 
name, Even #0, he who offers the sacrifice, must, symbolically at least, associate with them alter 
the manner of the ancestors themselves, ‘This is indeed, in spite of the sew ideas which the 
developed ritual has been able to introduce, the ideal-prelongaticn of the family repast. 


9५ Hearn, p. 52 ; Fustel de Conlanges, p, 152. ५ Leist, Alfarisches Jus Civile, p. 201 om 
99 Winaes Dh. | iv., &, कका. DA, $11, 4,9, Tand the note of Bibler. 
83 Fishun वन, xxii, 8-10, ™ Pustel de Cowlanges, p. 135. 


 Leist, Altar, Jus Civile, p- 40-50, 260-4 ™ I bid 
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The Brahmins that are invited, must be selected with a care which reminds us of the law of 
purity imposed on the primitive guests. If Brahmins are substituted for relations, the novelty 
is sufficiently explained by the encroachment of sacerdotal power." Do not the commentators 
prescribe in the same way that the fine for a murder must be paid to the Brahmina 755 Yet it had 
been paid, in the Aryan past, most certainly to the family of the murdered person, The way in 
which the law-books insist upon reserving the Srididhas to the Brahmins betrays the tendency which 
they obey.” One place always remaing eventually reserved to relations.“ It is vivible, it springs 
from the very restrictions that in the current practice, the Srdddhios were the ovcasion of true 
common repasts, The Hindus distinguish various kinds, which arein no way connected with 
fanerals.#! Such a‘ purificatory Sréddha' ( goshthi Srdddha) really appears to be the ritualistic 
reflection of that caste repast which celebrates the rehabilitation of a culpable member. In incor- 
porating it in the series, they remembered that a close relationship connected its meaning with the 
ancient family repast. 

It derives its sacredness from the sanctity of the domestic fire. In Roman antiquity the 
exclosion from the religions and civil commonity is expressed by ‘the interdiction of fire,’ but also 
and at the same time by ‘the interdiction of कथा," It seems, likewise, that in India, the associa- 
tion of an extraneous fire and of polluted water renders the food, offered, or prepared by an 
unworthy hand, particularly impure, I bare related that higher castes accept grain roasted by 
certain lower castes, but on condition that it contains no edmixture of water“; that the Hindus 
who accepted pure milk from certain Mussulmans, would reject it with indignation, if they thought 
that water was added toit, Inthe rites which accompany the exclusion from caste they fill the 
vessel of the culprit with water, and ao slave upsets it, with the formula: “1 deprive ench a one 
of water,’’# We see that these notions have, in Aryan life, distant connections and curious 
analogies, They explain, moreorer, how certain texts which belong to the ancient period of escer- 
dotal literature, place in the same rank the admission to the communion of water and to marriage.“ 

The sense of the common repast and of the correlative prohibitions is so forcibly marked in 
the manners, that it is surprising to the contemporancous observer who is free of every archeco- 
logical bias. ^" The communion of food," says Mr. Ibbetson, “is used as the exterior sign, the 
solemn manifestation of the communion ol blood," The relations assemble round the came table. 

The samo privciple, spplied inversely, probiblia sharing of the same repast ; and, mort 
generally, every contact with people who have no share in "५ same family rive: This tradition 
has left traces not only in India, bot also cleewhere, The sus oscult, she'contacs by embrace, 
proves kinship.*” The germ, therefore, is ancient also in this point. The impurity even of the 
sined in part by this consideration that death forcibly excludes the depart- 
ed jrom the rites, It therefore places him outside the family $ his contact, his presence defiles 
celations in the manner of ap outeaste. Let us remember that exclusion [rom caste irs by be 
ceremonial itsell, likened unto death ; for both the cases fonerals are celebrated. Sn क ^ {६ । 
which stains relatives on the days of mourning 1s & conception common to the whole Aryan re 

ity. Imparity ie transmitted by contact. From the man it ध to the ति and 9 th 
quity. [+ is therefore necessary to avoid carelally every staining touch, every contact with people, 
eS he influence of an accidental deftement, are impure by the fact, that 


ho, if they do t fall under t a | The 
a र to the communion of the same fire and the same water, The development of this 


corpse, is, no doubt, expl 
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Even tne tribunal of the caste, with its limited jurisdiction, is not without antecedents. The 
ancient family has = cvaucil which in Rome, Greece or Germany, surrounds and assists the father on 
important occasions, notably when it is the question of judging » culpable son.” The exclusion 
from the family is a parallel to the exelnsion from the caste, On both sides it is equivalent to an 
excommunication which, under ita most dreaded form, is expressed in Latin with the qualification 
of sacer. It produces, with the Romans, areligiout and civil situation very analogous to that of the 
outeaste. of the patita Hindu, The Latin gens acknowledges a chief who jndges the quarrels 
between its members, Similarly to the caste, the gentes take decisions which are respected by 
the eity {०६ like the castes, they follow particular customs which are binding upon their 
members.” 

On their part, some Vedic families are distinguished by certain ceremonies, by a predilection 
for certain divinities,“ in which there seems to be a survivel of that religions particulariem which 
reserved for the classical family, for the gens, special worships and exclusive rites. 

Though in several cases the veneration of a common ancestor or of an official patron suggests 
in India the Graeco-Roman worship of the eponymous heroes, it cannot be said that this is a. salient 
trait in the caste. Owing to the more free couree of speculation, religious individualism has made 
advances in India which elsewhere hare been checked by the coming into power of a political consti- 
tution, decidedly opposed to every innovation of the eult, In India, religion could become localized, 
aplit into endless divisions, and, on cceasion, mobilized with > liberty unknown on classical ground, 
lt is mostly through its practice, through its customs and their direct kinship with most antique 
conceptions that the continuity of tradition is evidenced in the caste, 

(To be continued.) 





MORE ABOUT GABRIEL BOUGHTON, 
BY WILLIAM FOSTEEL. 

Since writing, in the number for September last (Vol. XL, p. 247 ff.), an account of Gabriel 
Boughton, the doctor whose name is aseociated with the opening-up of English commerce in 
Bengal, I have unexpectedly come acrogs a hitherto unnoticed letter from him, which adds a new 
and interesting fact to the little that is known of his career, 

This document existe only in the form of 9 transcript, entered in the Surat Factory Inward 
Letter Book, Volume I ( 1646-47), The volume fornié part of the Bombay records, bat, owing to 
its having been sent home temporarily for calendaring purposes, I have had the opportunity of 
examining it fully, It bas saffered much from damp and ak and, although it has been skil)- 
fully repaired, many of the letters are wholly or in part illegible, This applies especially to 
the copy of Boughton's letter, which comes first in the volume; at lenst half of it has perished, 
inclading the greater part of the signature. There can, however, be no doubt as to the latter ; 
the GH and the final N are plainly visible, as well a8 the top of the B, while there is a postseript 
with two initials, the firat of which is clearly G, while the second looks like B. Further, in the 
same volume is a copy of a letter of November 28, 1646, from Bina ( near Agra), likewise receiy- 
ed at Surat on the 22nd of the following month, which refers to ( and apparently encloses) one 
from ‘Mr Boughton,’ Evidently the two writers travelled down together from Agra, 

The date of the letter is the next point to be considered, The transcriber has onfortunately 
omitted the month ; and all that wo have to go npon js that it wae written upon the 4th 

~" 0 21 - न tend Pp ie Fe ee त । 


०9 Leist, Graeco-ttal EE, p. 819. ५। Puglel de Coulamge, La Cite Antique, p. 118-0, 
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and received nt Surat on December 22nd, 1646, It commences, however, with 8 reference to a 
previous letter of August 911, and, allowing for the time taken in transit (cf Agra), 1 conelnde 
that October 4th is its probable date: Had he written on September 4th, Boughton would most 
likely have eaid ‘ultimo’ instead of *‘ August" in mentioning his previous communication, 

The letter is dated from ‘Balncke*, and the contents make it clear that this is Balkh, in 
Afghan Turkistan, It may seem somewhat surprising to find two Englishmen (Boughton and 
the companion ke mentions ) in such an out of the way place as Balkh, which had surely never 
before been visited by any of their fellow countrymen; but there is really no mystery about it. 
The reader will remember that Bonghton had been eent up from Surat to the Court of the Mogul 
Emperor for the purpose of acting a¢ physician to Acilat Khin, who was the Mir Bakhedt and an 
especial favourite of Shéh Jaban, Now, at this very time the imperial forces had conquered Balkh 
and wera endeavouring to make themselves mestera of Badakhshin, though they were being 
strongly opposed by Ahdu’'l-Aziz, the eon of the fugitive rnler of that country, Asilat Ehin had 
evidently been sent to take part in the operations, and Boughton, as his body physician, would 
natarally go with him, It is less clear what Barnes, the other Englishman, was doing in those 
parts, There ia no one of that name in the contemporary lists of the East India Company's cer- 
yants, and indeed the fact that Boughton mentions Barnes's desire to be granted a salary shows 
that he was not a recognized member of the service, Possibly, he may have been the (annamed) 
trumpeter who, as reported in an Agra letter of November 12th, 1645 ( 0.0}. 1961), had been cent 
up from that place to the court at Lahore on the 29th of the preceding month. 

After thie preface we may proceed to examine the letter itself, premising that the words bet- 
ween square breckets are conjectural insertions to carry on the हलहर where gaps occur in the 


original, Jt begins as [0110 कह :-— 


“ Worpll. ete., 
Since my [ last unto ] you, dated August the 9th, by a Dutch [man] whom A[se|jalat 


Ckaune licensed to dep[art for] his count[ry], hath not happincd any[thing]e worthy 
(yjour “Vorp*- perusall; only th[inke i]t requisite [to] acquaint you how that in 
[my for]mer unto you I did write that Assala[t Ckaunje bad granted mee leave for 
four or 8 [58 mo]oths with his brother, Keyling Ckaw[ne], to goe to the Kinge and 
make an end of [the troublejecome bussines formerly by your W[orps] as in letter 
specified ; since which hee ba[th changed bis] mind and will not permiit my soe 
[departing], Lotwithstanding my earnest in[treaty ; yet] promises m[eans] how it 
shall be don[e ] if theire p[ Jeent, " 

Tho rest of the page is practically iliegible. In many cases the beginning and end of the 
line can be read, but the Iss of the central portion 7 endere it impossibis to make out the sense. 
Wo gathor that Sedallab Khan has departed for Kibal, after writing to some official (apparently 
Mirzi Amin, the Governor of Surat ) to treat the English better; and that the Emperor has 
ordered Asilat Khiin to remain in Balkh as Governor during the winter, promising to recall bim 
in the spring, The letter proceeds :— 

“This hee hopes (85 doe wee); but [tis] uncertaine, by [१९४] 50४ of the Kings waver- 
ing mind, which, like a weat(her] cocke, turns with the wind. But this I em certaine, 
[that] it is one of the anwholeomes: countryes that e[ver 1] was in in my life, for 


never since my en{tranc]e into this citty can I bee in perfect bealth; [also] 
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Mr. Barnes, who desires his service to bee [presen |ted, with SS aarvion te [eee ]oed, Oh tepeaneeaa a aa aol of some sallary, 
what [your] Worp. ete, shall think fitting; and by soe doing [you shall] oblidge 
him to pray for your [Worpg etc.] p[rosperi]ties, [The King is] now jorniing 
towards Pissore 1, where re[port says] hee stayes this winter ; alter which he [means to 
retn }rne againe to Cabull, if not to Balluck ; [in the] which place hee intends his 
residence untill the taki]ug of Buckarrath 3, the which is 250 or 300 [miles] from 
this 1196९, 

Once again the letter grows unintelligible. Something is being said about the preparations 
for the Spring campaign, inclading the construction of 9 bridge of boats across the Oazus: mention 
ia made of the rebel Prince (Abdu'l-Azlz) being at Bokhara with # strong force: and there 
appears to be a reference to some drastic executions by which Acdlat Khin maintained order in his 
district, Then the writer concludes with assurances of his willingness to comply with any wirhes of 
the ‘ Honble. Company my masters.’ The postscript already mentioned is practically illegible. 

It will be noticed that Boughton refers to some ‘ troublesome bussines ’ whiph the President 
and Council at Surat had asked him to settle, and whieh was of enfficient importance to Warrant 
his making a special journey to court, if he could get leave from Asilat Ehin todo so, Its 
nature we can only conjecture ; but my own guess would be that it related to the recovery of the 
cost of some tapestry, belonging to Sir Francis Crane, which had been cold in 1630 to Rao Ratan 
Singh Hiri, Raja of Bindi. This debt was still outatanding, as the Rija’s grandson and sac- 
cessor, Chhatarsal, professed his inability to discharge ५, The Surat factors were continually 
being oressed by the Company to realise the money ; and in > ‘etter datul January 25th, 1647 
(0. ©, 2023) they replied :— 

“We cannot yet recover any part of it, by reason of the Kings remote distauce, who 
hath many monthes spent his time in the conquest of the kingdome of Bullock [Balkh], 
a part of Tartaria, and is at present very intent theron ; so that notbir..; can be done in 
the busines untill his return, Raja Chuttersall being emploid in that services But 
from him we must never expeet payment nor ought but delaies and delusions ; as we 
have sufficiently experimented by the last express order (sudainly after we had present- 
ed the King) given him to satisfy the debt; which he then fairly promised should be 
done at his retarn into his country; whither be went not long after, accompanied 
by two of our house servants, ante whom he promised payment of the mony ; who 
continued with him many daies, enterteined with fair hopes of satisfaction, but urging 
him more importunately to discharge his engagements, he porsitively affirmed that 
hee had nothing remaning but hs sword and his horse, and that what before he 
pretended was only to please the King and content us for that thme ; whernpon, all 
other means having failed, we resolved to sell his debt to the King, who only can 
diseompt it out of his service; wherin we moved Assalatt Ckaun, who promised us his 
assistance therin, but (as snid) the Kings absence hindreth our forther progress in the 
busines.” 

There is no mention here of Boughton’s help having been sought; but it ia quite probable that 
he was asked to assist, especially 95 bis patron, Asilat Khin, was to be the intermediary in the 
matter. 


५ Pehawar । क. 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR, 
BY E. SHAMASASTRY, 9.4, M.E.A.5., M.R.3:A., MYSORE, 
(Continued srom p. &4,) 


"On ९16९ the minor session of a year of the Tapaéchits may be repeated four times, so that with 
three such sessions the major session of twelve years 19 completed or else they may observe the 
session in the Jydtishtima way (i.¢., the Gavim-Ayana ); or else they may hold their session 
in each year seriatim (ganasanirgtsard nih kalpa) .43 

"* Then the sacrificia) session of thirty-six years of the Saktyas. The foodstuff used in this 
sacrifice 18 flesh instead of cooked rice: for the Inner Man is the food-giving deity of this sacrifice. 
Usually these two foodstuffs, flesh and riee, are the sacrificial offerings, 

“These long sessions are meant only for gods, forthe gods (alone) are long-lived, Others 
think that they are possible also ‘for men ; according to them, many persona, such as ६००७, grandsons, 
and sons of grandsons undergo initiation successively and Press the Sima-plant. These Atirdtra 
days are not accompanied by the central day of the year and constitute what js called Urdhedyana amt 
or ‘lengthened year.’ If the Atiritra Gay or thecentral day is celebrated (one after another), 
then tho desired ascending order (in the era or years) is secured. No role about these sessions 
५५ laid down in the Kalpas or in the Brahmanas. Still they teach us this ancient doctrine (namely 
the Gavam-Ayana and other varieties), Of al] the unite of intercalary days celebrated by chanting 
a5 Many Sime-verses as the number of days in each unit, the unit of twenty-one intercalary days 
ia the last.” 

The moat important points that are to -be particularly noticed in the above passage are: (1) 
the duration of the sesgion of the Tapaéchits as compared with that of the Gavim-Ayana ; (2) the 
spreading out of the session ; (3) the question raised by the author of the Niddna-Sitra as to the 
possibility or impossibility cf all the sessional sacrifices being observed by a single man, however 
long-lived he might be ; and (4) the absence of the central day of the year in these sessions. We 
shall presently see how in the place of twelve days celebrated by others, probably at theclose of every 
fourth year, some celebrated only a single day, It follows, therefore, that if the latter counted 360 
uch single days, the former would connt twelve times aa many days. This is what appears to have 
been meant by the statement that the twelve-years’ session of the Tapaéchits is equal to twelve times the 
duration of the Gaviam-Ayana, In his commentary on the Sraute-Siitra of Advaliyana, Girgya- 
niriyana has clearly stated that the twelve-years’ session of the Tapsdchits may be so spread out that 
seventy-two months shall fall in the first half of thesession and thesamenumber of monthsinthe second 
half.” Likewise, the session of thirty-six years of the Tapadchits or of the Siktyas. This amounts 
to saying that, just as twelve or twenty-one days are inserted in the middle of an ordinary year, 
these sessions of four, twelve, or thirty-six years are also inserted in the middle of an ordinary year 
It is clear, therefore, that all these sessions are intercalary periods, not ordinary years, Had these” 
and other sessions been ordinary years, the question raised by the anthor of the Nidins-Sitra about 
the possibility of all the sessional sacrifices being performed by a single man wauld not have cropped 
op at all ; for it is quite possible fora man to live for 56 or 60 years, so that he may commence 
a sacrifice in his 20th or 24th year and bring jt to aclose after 36 years, It follows, therefore, that 
these sessional days are not ordinary consecutive days, but periodical Intercalary days, We shall 
seo that the Vedio poets knew that the solar year differed from the synodic lonar year by 11} days 








५४ This seems to refer to the intercalation of five daya to cach year: sce Nidina-Shtra, x, 1. For other 
varisties of the stesion of the Tapafohbits, soo Girgyanirayapa's Commentary on 46 Teldyaoe-Sranta-Siitra, 
xii, 5, 14, sii 

॥9 Advaldygus, xii, 5, 14, 
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and that the Savana year was less than the solar year by 5} days. When these 11} days made 9 
twelith day, asthey would in every fourth year and when the 5} days amounted to 21 days in the course 
of eyery four years, the Vedic poeta performed their sessional sacrifice on the 12th or the 2191 day 
and counted these daya apart under the name of Gavam-Ayans. Accordingly a Gavim-Ayana of 
360 days ia equal to 360 x 4 = 1440 years. If, instead of counting the 12th day apart, all the 
12 days were counted apart, as the Tapadebits seem t have done, even then the session of 12 
years would still be equal to 12 x 360 x 4+ 12 = 1440 years. It is clear that no man can 
possibly live for 1440 years and perform the sacrifice of 39 Jong a session, Similarly, for each day 
counted by the followers of the Gavam-Ayans, the Baiktyas seem to have connted 36 days in every, 
cycle of four years, and to have thereby counted 36 years in the cvarse of 1440 years. Clearly, then 
the performance of all these sessional sacrifices, and the counting of snch great pericds of years, 
was the work, not of one man, but of generations consisting of sons, grandsons, and sons of grand 
sons and others, as stated by the author of the Nidana-Sitra. It fellows, therefore, that Jaimini's 
interpretation of the 250 twenty-one days’ cession, or of the one thousand yeare’ session of the 
Vidvasriks, in the sense of a session of 1,000 daya, in order to make the performance of all the 
sessional sacrifices possible for > single man, is entirely wrong, and quite against ancient tradition 
asset forth in the Nidina-Sitra. Scholars who have been entertaining doubts about the Vedic 
chronology should pay particular attention to the statement of the author of the Nidéna-Siitra, 
that these seasiona! days are all Atiritra days with no central day, and that, if the Atiritra day or 
the central day is counted spart seriatim, the desired ascent (lubdAé rféhah) in time is secured, 
Thia is clear proof that the Vedic poets kept an era of their own in terms of Atiritra days or of 
central days, 

In explaining the above passage, I stated that, corresponding to the celebration of » single day 
by the followera of the Gavim-Ayans, others, like the Tapadchits, celebrated twelve intercalary days 
at the close of every fourth year. This statement requires proof; and that proof is contained in 
the following passage of the Nidina-Sitra, 1४, 12 :— ॥ 

अधातोः wares. ate एकेनाद्वाभिविदधते उयोविष्टौमेन. weds भतिराच्रचतुर्वैशनवाहव्रतातिरा्र 
इति een ज्यो तिष्टनेनव dea. sae गोभादषी ददाराजामिर्युपाहरति. एतं avec इस्याचक्षते 
शंस्वाहतमितिं च. 

“Then as regards the Gavam-Ayans :-- 

Some celebrate it in one day in the Jydtish{{ma way; others spread it also in the Jydtish- 
tima way over twelve १७१३, of which the firat day is an Atirfitra day with the recitation of 24 
verses, followed by nine days, the day of Maha-Vrata, and 8 final Atiritra day; some others hold 
it for twelve days made up of a period of two days termed gf and dyus, and another period of ten 
days. This period of twelve daya they call ‘the growth of the year,’ and celebrate it by blowing 9 
conchshell.” 

From the Nidins-Sitra, X, 1, we have learnt that the periods of 12 and 21 days aretwo inter- 
calary units. From the above passage we have learnt that the session of the Gavim-Ayana may 
be célobrated in one day, ६42. 106 12th day or the 2181 day, or during all the twelve days. It 
appears that like the twenty-first day, which is, as we have already seen, the product of four 
quarter-days atthe end of four solar years, the twelfth day is also the product of the same four 
quarter-days, That itis the product of four quarter-days, seems to be implied in the following 
passage of the Nidana-Siitra, 1X, 6 ;— 


भयात CHT: एकादश्चरा्ांता भदीना द्राद्ाहप्रभूतीने सजानि किमेकं स्यानमंतरीयाभिति वेकादश 
राजं करोति 
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Mina heas ied eae eT ee Then as regards the eleven nights ;— | 

~The Aking period does not extend beyond eleven nights, Sessional sacrifice is continued from 
the twelfth day and onwards, He observes the Ahina period only for eleven days, lest he might 
encroach upon one place (on¢ day) more,” 

The above passage clearly shows that the difference of eleven foll days between the lunar and 
the solar yearg constitutes the period of AAfna sacrifices, and that the twelfth day is an extra day, 
scrupulously excluded by the sacrificer from the AAfna period, By way of distinguishing between 
the two kinds of sacrifices, the Afna sacrifices and the Sattra eactifices, the author of the Nidina- 
Sitra says in [X., 9 :— 


are इावदाहोऽहीनो नवती ३ rate. भहीनो भवतीस्यादः एकौ दीसेतेति. भयाप्याहीनिकान्य- 
dracareetrkegiberswerts 





चयौ ऽहीना इति धानं जप्यः ए काहाहीनः भरीनाहीनः saris इति. भयं ज्योतिलेमो ऽतिरात्रः erefear- 

नैकाहाहीनः भजर हि न किचनैकाहिकं कर्मं हीयत एति. द।वशाहोऽहीनारीनः भज हि न किचनाहौनिकमहर्ही 

यत इतिः गवानयनं सत्राहीनः अत्र हि न किचन सात्रिकमहर्हायत दाति. 

‘Well then ! does the period of twelve days constitute the Aina form of sacrifices, or the 
sessional form? They say that it constitutes an Adina period ; and they declare that one person 
only should umlergo the rite of initiation jate it, But others say that the period of ten days con- 
stitutesan Ahina period, + „+ |. , lt; Dhinamjapya eays that there are three forms of 
Ahina sacrifices ‡ (1) an Ahina sacrifice of one day; (2) an Adina sacrifice continued for several 
Alina days ; (3) Ahina sacrifices taking the form of sessional sacrifices. An Afrriditra sacrifice with 
the recitation of sixteen verses, performed in the Jyitishtéma way, is an Adina sacrifice of one day; 
it is so called beeanse none of the rites usually performed in a single day are neglected here, The 
twelve-daya’ sacrifice constitutes the Aitna sacrifice of several days ; it is so called because none of 
the days constituting the Ahina period is here lost. Gavim-Ayana forms the Ahina form of tlic 
sessional sacrifices; it is-so called‘ because none of the sessional days is here lost (+ तव]. 

This apparently meaningless discussion about the distinction between the Miina and Sattra 
sacrifices ends in the Jame conclasion that the word Adina means the absence of the loss of a day 
or part of a day, and that it is applicable to all kinds of sessional sacri fices in which neithera day 
nor part of a day is omitted.. It seems probable that the eleven full days, which form the difference 
between the lunar and the solar years, were originally calld Akinas or ° not-incomplete’ ones, for the 
reason that those eleven days are not az incomplete as the one-fourth port of a day at the end of 
every solar year. It ia clear, therefore, that a series of the intercalary periods of twelve days, or 
a series of the twelfth Atirdtra days, is taken to constitatea Sitira called Gavim-Ayana, Similarly, 
9 seriea of the intercalary periods of twenty-one days, of m series of successive twenty-first days, 
is taken to constitute another form of the Gaviim-Arana, As the 12th and 218 days are the 
product of the four quarter-days et the close of any four consecutive solar years, the interval be- 
tween any two successive twelfth days or twenty-first days must necessarily be four solar years. 
That a sacrificial seesion is made up of a series of such 19th or २17 days, is clearly stated in the 


Nidina-Sitra, 11] + ¶ :-- 
अष्ठीनैकाहसमासा ष्ये इ sar भवंति 
५ The assemblage of the single daya closing the Ahina period constitutes sacrificial sessions.’’ 
That « series of successive twelfth days ore termed Atiritras, is implied in the following 
passage of the Nidana-Sitra, ix., 10 :— . = 1 
अथातस्सच्ाणि. तैषां इादशाहः प्रथमः तत्मिन्लपक्तानि. तन दवे THEN status च दशरात्रं च 
यतरैकेनाद्भारथो भवतिं Rees दृष्टनिति. तस्य तदेव स्यानं यत्तंवस्सरे. wert गो आयुषी तयो - 


* 39 3149 ^" Gavim-Ayana: the Vedic Era,” pp. 60, 61. 
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स्वरेव स्यानं यस्तंवस्सरे. न्यार्थे चिकडदूकान. चत्रहायं वतचतुर्थान्‌- पवाहार्थे भनिष्ठवर्पचाहंः षड - 

हाये ऽमिद्वस्तं प्रवते. दतेन न्यायेन एष ए कौत्तरकल्पः कमते, भा चत्वारिशद्राजात्‌- उपचचीयमानेष्व 

ere, शोहेणोपचयः प्रवत॑ते. एतं रात्रिखत्रन्याय इत्या चक्षते 

“Then the Satfras :—Among them the period of 12 days is the पञ (wnit ofa session). In that 
period are observed all tle [anctions of sessional sacrifices. There are two distinguishing features of 
it: between the two Atir@tra days, one at the commencement and the other at the close, comes the 
period of ten days. When the purpose of the sessional sacrifice is served ouly by a one day's rite, 
the sacrificer should perform it in the form of the Mahderata day, for itis seen to serve the purpose 
of a single day: that place which snch > single day has in the body of the year is its true place, 
When he has to observe two days, he should celebrate such days as are known by the names क and 
dyus ; the very place which the two days have in the body of the year is their true plice, When 
he has to observe three days, he should celebrate the three days known as Trikadrukae (1 jy*tres, 
2 94,3 dyus), For four days, he has to observe four MeAdvrata days. For five days, be should 
observe the first five days of the six Adhiplava days. For six days, there come the six dbiiplava 
days. In accordance with this principle, the period of sacrificial 65851011 progresses by the addition 
of single days up to forty nights. When the number of days is on the increase, the increased 
number of days is observed in the same ascending order, This they call the principle of sessional 
nights (rdtri-satira-nydya).” | 

It is highly necessary that we should take into full consideration all that has been stated in 
the above passage. We know that a sacrificer proceeding to perform a sessional sacrifice may hold 
it either for twelve days or on a single day. Now we are told that, when he wants to 00:81 it in one 
day, be should treat the day as the Makderata day, which is the eleventh among the twelve days, 
By saying that the very place which it has in the body of the year is its true place, the author of 
_ the sfitra seems to imply that, when a single day is celebrated, it should be connted as the 
last but one day of the year. Since this day is also one of the days which constitate 
Rétrisattra or an Adrétrasattra, ‘n session of excessive nights,’ it is also called Atirdtra like 
the twelfth day, For purposes of ritual convenience, the elevonth day seems to have been 
selected and termed the twelfth day. Next we are told of the ceremonial forms in which 
two days, three days, and so on, are to be celebrated, That these days, from two to forty 
and from forty and upwards, are not the days of the ordinary year, but are successive 
twelfth days treated as the eleventh or the Inst but one day of the cyclic year, is clear from 
the sessional name of Réfrisatira or Afirdtrasatfra, ‘session of excessive nights’, which those 
days go toform. Also from what the author of the Nidina-Siitra says in another place, we 
can clearly understand that the days constituting the Ritrisattra are not the consecutive 
days of an ordinary year, but are such eleventh or twelfth days of the cyclic year as were 
once identical with new or fall-moon days. In discussing the varions forms of sacrifices and 
recitations to be performed in the sacrificial sesgjon of 33 days, the author of the Nidina- 
Sitra distinctly says that the days constitating a sacrificial session represent several fall or 
new-moons, and indicate the Inpse of several years. In order to understand the meaning of 
the passage, it is necessary that we should know the different plans of arranging the 95 days 
with their technical names for sacrificial porposes. According to the Kyishna-Yajurvida, tho 
period of 33 days is split up into an Airdtra day, followed by three groups of five days each 
and the central day followed by fifteen days. But the author of the Nidina-Sitra makes tho 
Vidvajit day or the central day to oceupy the 26th place in the series as shown in the adjoin- 
ing table. On this central day, the priests have to recite all the six prisitha-siffras and 
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all the ten sfimas or collection of verses, such as nine verses, fifteen verses, seventeen verses, 
twenty-one verses, twenty-scven verses, thirty-three verses, twenty-four verses, thirty-six 
verses, forty-four verses, and forty-eight verses, We can now proceed to interpret the 


pissace, wiuch rons as follows:— 
According to the Krishya-Yajurvéda, 

id = 791८4* ; ©= 46 ; + = ४५९. ] 
1, dtirdtra day, 






29-32, Chhandéma days. 
33, Afirdira day, 








According to the NidAna-Sttra, 


1 Aliritra day. 
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OOo. 
MUA अननाभ्यजनाः TATA PST HS: ae सर्व॑स्तो TEC. TH ऽक ara aes: पृ्ठलःइति नन 
यच्छड्विंदस्थानमेवमपर्ववलोप इति. उन्तमावभिश्रवावावृ्तौ भवतो ३ भनाृत्ताविति ! भनावृत्ताविति GAN :न 
mista. अथाप्यमभ्ये aaa wag विषुवानिति. भावृत्ताविति गोतमः प्रतिष्ठाकामसनरे एतस्मिन 
स्याने कूतं करिष्यन्भवति इति. यदै तदनादिदाठत्तिरीते. नानिद्रवस्यावृत्तिः कत्तनादिदयतेऽथं एवावतयलीति. 
यदवा एतदमभ्ये सर्वस्तोम इत्यपर्वविलोपा यैतद्धवति. पदयामदचामध्ये विषुवं यथा चयादशरा्न सं स्स्व संव- 
स्सरसम्मिताञ्. प्रायनोये चतुविदं परतिपि्यन्‌ तं aes Rarer निष्पन्न चो) स्वान्‌ रतदव grag 
चेति. स्तोमरिकारमेके तत्यैवाधिकाराच्चनुर्विशं स्वैव कार्यमिति निष्ठा. तथाहि ब्राह्यं सा एतास्सवत्सरान्तिनषा- 
कूतास्त्र यदेतान्यहानि एषं संवत्सरन्य ए युकतमान्यह।नि भविष्यतीति, Aas इषोक्षीयसमंते सु योन्न- 
que. न कूर्यादिच्याहः पृष्ठ य सन्निपातकं इमे नवतः न चेह smal मवतीति. ऊर्यादिस्यपरं नानावणोरिनि 
संताना नवनः नानापर्वणोरवेत अहयंय इचेकाहदच. भूयसां sa सावस्सरिकाणां द्रव्याणामविप्रयोगो भवति. 
त 
Then these rites of anointing the eyes and other members of the body are intended to secure 
Prajipati [ Father Time ]. On this day the priest recites all the Sifmas or systems of chants, for. 
this day must not be wanting in its Stimae, ite basic forms of sacrifices, and its recitations called 
Prishthyas, This day occupies the 26th place [ leaving the Atiritra day out of count ] in the 
session, and dors not therefore fail to represent the day of full or newamoon (Parva), Are the last 
two of the three Abdiplaraa [ of five days each in the first part of the session ] repeated, in the 
second part 1, or are they not repented ? Sauchivrikehi says that they are not repeated, inasmuch 
as their repetition is nowhere prescribed, and the central day, which with its recitations usually 
occupies the middle place (एत sacrificial acanions ), does not take this central place in this session. 
ut Gautama says that they are repeated. Ou this dey of the session whith is intended 


to secure a firm footing for the sacrificor, the priest will be engaged in. performing what 


nag already been accomplished, As regards the statement that the repetition of the Adhiplara 
Cays is noi prescribed, it is true that it is nowhere Prescribed, becanse their repetition ia 
merely a mental work, As to the celebration of the day in ४ place other than the central place 
in the session, it is merely to reprosent by it the Parra-lay [ i, ^, the new or full-moon day 
with which it was once identical]. Also we have seen the celebration of the central day ont. 
side the central place, as for example in the sexsion of thirteen days, ५1 ecrtesponding to a number 
of years, Prohibiting the recitation of twenty five-verses, he hag enjoined the recitation of nino 
Verses on the firat day ; for it is prescribed for a known day and the first day is 9 new initial day. 
Others say that the chant of twenty-four rerses is merely a variety, and that it may be recited on 
the first day na usnal. Accordingly the Brahmans says that these Hights are intended to secure 
the year, and that these days of the session are exactly such as once constituted the year, Should 
he recitethe Sima-verses known as lehy ridbiya and Samanta on thethird Abhiplara days,or should 
he not’? They say that he should not recite them, for they are recited at the junction of Abhiplapa 
and Priskthya days (af the end of a month); and here in the session of thirty-three days, there 
are observed no Prishthys days. Others eay that they are to be recited becanse th 


ey are intended to 
signify the continuous succession of various 


Parva-days, and because the succession of several (ahergana 
Re an Ss त a | 


i ans ana ae 1 a ae ne 11 oer nae Per === क 1 
Biz PriAthys days... ००५ ons ees न ष uss ben ननं ज § 
The central day with its recitations -_ pn em 
Four Chandima days १०५ mes mas Bee tee aes tee ० ( अ र 
A final Aljiritra day ... 01 oo -_ Bae १०१ the as He = I 

12 days 


Krishga-Yajurcéda, VII, 35. 
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means e total sum of days) or of a one single day and is intended to signify various Parea-days 
( that had already passed). Thus it ia that the manifold functions o! several years are inseparably 
brought into a connected whole,” 

Again, after discussing the necessity of reciting or not reciting the Sima-Verses known as 
Yaova, Apatys, and Sikvaravarga, on the Aéhiplara days forming part of the session of thirty- 
three days ; the author of the Nidina-Sitra 88१8 ;— 

भयाच्येवं खंपाप्योऽयं TAT वस्ततिकि TTT एति. + 

x, 3. 


"Thas it (the year or era) is to be attained. The manifold functions of several years are 
thus brought into favourable consideration.” 
Again, in connection with the seasion of sixty-one days, the Nidina.Siitra says :— 
अयैतदेकषष्ठिराचं संवस्छरसभ्नितास्याननेवे, तच नवाहमभितः gaat करोति. ga at संवसरिक 


वरव्यमनुगृष्यत इति द 


“ Then the session of sixty-one 1. 177117१ । 
of yeara. In the arrangement of the days of this session, the period of nine days 33 followed 
and preceded by six Prishthya days. Thus all the functions of the years (era) are brought 
into consideration. ` 

From the statement that the 12 or 36 years of the Tapaschits cover so great a period of 
time that no man in his life-time can hold a sessional sacrifice during it, and from the state- 
ment that the sessional days represent various full or new-moon days and thereby imply ५ 
series of years, We can clearly understand that the Gavim-Ayana and other sacrificial sessions 
are all based upon different systems of intercalary days. We have already seen that the two 
important units of intercalary days are the periods of 11 days and of 21 days. Accordingly 
the Nidina-Siitra says that at the end of cach year the sacrificer should celebrate eleven days, 
so that all the days of the year are thereby represented, and that this process should be 
repeated again and again. The passage in which this idea is conveyed tans as follows :— 


दधीत. भतिराक्रसच्न्यायेनेत्याहःयथा Wares. अपि वा बरषाराकं व्रतं Bia निधाय 
यथा सांवत्तरिक्ाणामह्वां यवहारः विध्येत्‌ लया कल्पं Hed ऊर्वीति a 
wey 9, 


‘‘ Then how are the sessional days treated whose ritualistic arrangement is not known? 
They say that they are to be arranged following the principle of excessive nights constituting 
8 86581011, Or else by celebrating at the close of the year ten days together with a Mabivrata 
day, be should perform the sacrifice, so that all the days of the year are thereby recalled 
Thia process he should repeat again and again.” 

From this it is clear that the Vedic poets were celebrating 11 days at the end of each 
aynodic lunar year of 354 days, From the Nidina-Sitra, X,5, qaoted above, we have learnt 
that there were others who were celebrating 5 daya at the close of each Savana year of 360 
days. Again, from the same parsage we cau understand that the periods of 12 and 21 days 
were taken as different units of intercalary periods. It follows, therefore, that there were 
four schoola of astronomers during the Vedic times; > school who observed 11 daye at the 
end of each synodic lunar year; a second achool who celebrated 5 days at the end of each 
Sivana year; a third school who observed 21 days, of course at the end of four consecutive 
Savana years ; and a fourth school who celebrated 12 daye at the end of every fourth synodic 
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lunar उषाः. It is clear, therefore, that the statement made st the close of the Taittiriya- 
Brabmana, that 250 times 2] days denoted 1000 years for the Visvasriks,is not a theoretical 
formola, but o result arrived at by regular connting made by successive generations of priests. 
Scholara may doubt the conclusion at which I have arrived in my Vedic Era, that the Vedic 
poeta kept an era and counted 1540 years im it, But there is, at any rate, no reason to 
doubt that the Vedic peets had their own era and counted 1000 years in terms of 250 inter- 
ealary units of 21 days each. It remains to find out the terminus a guo of these 1, yeara 
and settle the chronology of the Vedic period. । 





OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ALAMKARA LITERATURE. 
BY F. ¥. KANE, M.A., LL.B, ; BOMBAT, 


Section I.—The Development of the AlamkérabAstra. 

Porrry is as old as the human race. The oldest literary monuments possessed by mankind 
are poetical, Figures of speech are of rare occurrence in the most ancient writings; still even ‘in 
the oldest of them, the simple figures of speech, such as simile and metaphor, are now and then 
met with. Without these two figares no language can far advance, As Corlyle has profoundly 
remarked, metaphor has exercised ॥ rast influence in moulding the growth of languages, | 

The simple figures of speech are met with even in the Vedie literature.’ This verse contains 
the figure Alisayokti, But between this rare end rather anconscious employment of figares of 
speech and their elaborate definitions and classifications in later days, a vast period of time must 
have supervened, When a large mass of poetical material had grown up, speculation was 
naturally turned in the direction of laying down the canons of poetry and defining the ornaments 
of it, We shail briefly indicate the existence of secular poetical material before the Christian 
eta and in the centaries that immediately followed it. 
` ५ न अना however, refera ५4 "म ~ howeror, refers to the exiatence of two more gatronomical schools of ५ diffe- 
runs न sg 

SHA वा AES TST TTT राजीरद्ुवत. ता यावतीस्तंख्याने तावतीत्संवत्सरस्य राच्यः. संवस्सर 
नेव शातुव्यागयुवते. वैदवदेवेन चतुरो मातानदुवत. sere: परांदचतुरः erat: परांदयतुरर्तानेव धरात्‌ 
व्याद्युवतः कतयाजौं वा भन्यदचानुभांस्वयाज्यन्यौ यो वस्तो ऽभूत्पावडनूञ्शरवनरादि्ि यजते a ऋतुयाजी 
भय यस्वयोदयमासं संपादयत चयोदश्चमासममियजते स ॒चातुमस्यियाजी- sas sift wagers 
ऋज्‌ परा दृष्ट्वा ठतीयभुस्तृ जेत. ये वै चरयस्संवत्सरास्तेषां पदिनरंश्चतूरननासा यौ दौ लयोदचतुरविंशतिस्तग्ये 5 म 
Teas तानस्यां चतुविशरव्यागुपसंवाइयक्ति एष वाव स जयोदशो arene पैतस्संपादयत्ति तमनियज्तेः 

MaitreyAniyo-Satshita 1, 10, 8, 

With each oblation, he suppresses twalye and twelve nights. They (the oblations) are as many, whan 
eonnted, as there are nights in the year. Ho wuppreseea the year from the enemy, With Vaidvadovon [ 111: | 
he auppreasea 9119 1 1 8, 1 3 17.11. | पणा अक 
four, Theea are what ko suppresses from the enomy. प्रि जीत eacrifiews for the seasons ia 8 eocrificer of cua 
kind, while he who sacrifices fora set ef four months 19 @ sacrificer of another kind, He who knows that 
what was the spring became therains (which is tufn became) the antnumn (und so on), and who accordingly 
sacrkiced for them,—this sscrificer is one who is called to bea gaorificer for th seasons. Ho who rains the 
thirteenth month and sacrifieer for the thirtomnth month is one who ia waid to be कज रल for the four monthe 
Having Sacrificed during three ordinary (Tijd) [months], he should omit ihe fourth. Than baving ssorificed : 
during (the next) two ordizary (months), be should omit the third, As io the three years there are, in them 
there are thirty-six foll moons, as to the two, ia them there are twaty-four, As te those (days) which except 
(en intercalary month) in tho thirty-six fal!-moons, he takes thom to theeo latter twenty-four months, This 
is verily the thirteenth month, Hoe gains it and sacrifices for it, sada 

* Abhr itera pasties eb pravich? partdeug-wa sanaye chondndm | Jdyera patya watt seeded [तद कना 
apeah ||. Tig. f. 194.7. This verse contains four similes, नौ suporgd नत [11.1.11 1 117 ५,२५८.८ 
Parisiamajate | Thyorenyah pippalarh evAdvattyansinann-anyo ९८११4०१४; || Rig. 1. 164.20, This contains the 
figure Ripaka. Chairdri dritgd trayo arya pada dee ifrake sqpta Aastso aaya | Tridh& baddhe epiahabhe roravtii 
Maho deve martySnt viveba |) Rig. IV. 58,8, This verse contains the figure Atifayckti. ` | 
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Panini bimeelf appears to have been 9 poet. We are told by Kshemendra in his Surritia 
filaka that Pinini excolled in the Upajati metre* Namisidlu, when commenting upon (41111४4. 
अ 4149 tells us that Payini composed a Mald@kérya named Pitdlarijaya4 प्रिर then-quotes 
some words from ‘that work, and gives a whole पराहत from Pinini* The Siragudhara-pasdhaty 
and the SubAdshitdrali both ascribe a number of verses to Pénini.® It \s curious thint many of the 
verses ascribed to Piinini in the above two anthologies as well as the verse quoted by Natsisidhu 
are in the Upajdti metre. Great caution is neccessary in admitting the evilente of writers belong- 
ing to the 11th century a.p, with respect to Panini who flourished at least 11 Nundred years 
earlier, It ia possible that the poet Piinini may be quite distinct from the ह पाभ १ 101 
Bat 35 long as no positive proof of this is forthcoming, wo may provisionally say that Pinini, the 
grammarian, was also a poet, the niore so because 9 nowber of critical writers like’ Kehemendra 
and Namisidbo refer to 1 88 such.® 

The Vértitas of Katyiiyana furnish us with positive proof of the fact that the class of compo- 
sitions known as Akhy@yikds wae much in vogue in hid day or even earlier.’ Although the identity 
of Vararuthi and Kiityiyata is not beyond the pale of discussion, still it is highly probable ५ 
Patatjali speaks of a Katya composed by Vararachi.” A number of Verses are अष्टा) to 
Vararochi in the Sud4dshitdrali. Bo tn the fourth century 5.८, Sanskrit poems had been compoted 

In the time of Pateijali (i. ¢., 2nd century n.c.) poetical activity appears to hate been very 
considerable. While commenting upon the [दा ‘ Lubikhudyikdbhyd bakulam,” Patayjali 
mentions by name three works belonging to the 12111711 class of composition, eiz., Visavadatta 
Somanottard and Bhaimarathi Patanjali seems also to refer to two poems dealing with the 
death of Kathsa and the humiliation of Bali’! Besides, the Mahd@tidshya contains a large number 
of quotations arawn from the works ‘of pocts and writers that were prior to him, some of which 
possead great beauty avd historic interest. A few of the most interesting quotations ure given 
balow.!? - | ॥ 


11117 1, क, 1 1, 1111 1411 11 Seepiita | 
Hil. 30. 


on Eodrata II. 8, 

* Tathd fasy<aiea ‘kavelk—'Gale & rdhariive parimaedamanidanh 1 11 1 11811 1; 1, 
vole aie 1 11/11 1 01111 1,9.11 311. ri if 2 | 

® See Prof, Peterson's Introduction to Subhdahifdvali, pp. 4-58. The versa ‘UpidAardyene vilolatirakam 
ete., ocouts in the Ditanyd/oka, p, 35, and the verse ' dindrat: dhanuk piydupeyedharema * ocoursin the Kdrpd/ars 
bira-nilra of Virnane LV, 2°27 (under Alshepa) 

॥ Aathe poet Phpini in the two verses qnoted by Namisidhu on Endrata 11. ह. nees ungrammation! forms 
(पपत and गच्च ), ik is almoat certain that he cannot-be the grammarian Pipini —D.R. Boo jc) 0% 

t Fide the Fadrtika ‘Lubdkhydytkabhyo bahulam ' on Figini IV. 3.87... 7 
8 The BrihethatAdmafjart identifies the two:—" Tarydham Fandatidydrh jiias Srutadharibhidiah| Kdfydyene 
Vararuchii-ch-ety-angartha-kyidhrayat* || 1. 2-15, = 

# ^ Fal tena kpiiam na cha tena prokiam Pérarwcham baryon’ | Mahdéhdehya TT, p, 315 (Kielborn) ; 

10 * Adhikritya kite granthe ity*atea akhdyikdshyo 1,1.71. । vaktarya' | Fisavadatta Simaneftard | Na 
cha Wiewati | Bhaimaratht" | 9. 8. Vol. 11, p. 313 

11 Kaviwarndhar-Achashte Nattah phdtayett Balandham-Arhashte Batis bandhayati अ. 5, Vol, If, p. 4 

३३ Asi-dvittye 4 wusqrdra Pagdaram |and Bahkarchana-duitlyaeya bala Krishyarye verdhatém| Vol 1, p. 486 
Jaghdua Kater Hig Vadewderah | Vol 7. p. 119; Jandrdonestedtma-chaturtha eva [Vol 11. p. 145,; नित 
mayirah prativarnyittti | and Yadeat-tran narevera marnrifish hrishtah | Vol. TUL 338; Almarsbharit-cherati 
yithameaseraméneh} Vol, IL, p, 102; Dubhubkehitarh aa prafibhdti कल | Vol 1. 1 444; A candnlid-odabint it 
privah pintham=anwerajet | Vol. 1, p. 40; Ndlah pachati bAutint bdlah काति त्च) pragdh । Vol प, p. 167; Xrhewme 
rubhitehe krifankehaydnd pordyi जवन कन kopam | Vol Tl, p. 434; ati jicandam-Gnande wera careha-dafid 
api | Vole 1, 7, 27 3 Farutauw sampravadanti kukkutih | Vol: 1, p 288, OF these “ety, etc, oocure in Rintdyana 
Yu btha—bjoda (123.2) whore itis referred to as a popular verse (lawkiki githd), The last quotation is पनिद) 
to Krmdradisa, who might have been prompted by the same desire that produced the Pardydbh ywdaya, 








9.18. 
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Next to Pataijali we may mention the Riméyana and ithe Mahi#thdrata, Although the 
greatest divergence of opinion prevails as to the dates of these two epics, we aball not be far wrong 
if we say that the two epics date in their extant form from at least the beginning of the Christian 
era. Beth of them contain here and there highly poetical paszages. Many verses are quoted from 
the Mah@bAdrata by writers on poetica, such as Anandavardhana. The Raéméyana specially abounds 
in elaborate descriptions and long-irawn metaphors. In this connection, the highly poetical 
description of thesea™ in Fuddhu-kénda (1V, 110 0.), the imaginative description of the sky in 
Sundara-kdnda ( LVII, 1-4 ) and the claborate Ripeka in Ayodhyd-kidrds (LUX, 2511.) may be 
noted. The muse of auch masters of classical Sanskrit as Kilidfen and Bhavabbiiti drew her ins- 
piration from the two epics, It is not an empty boast that the Mak@éhdrata makes when it says 
that ‘the imagination of the poets is fired by this best of Jiiiasa’ or that ‘the beat of poets 
depend npon this story.""* We find the Dagartipa advising the authors of dramas to borrow their 
plots from the Aamé@yang, the Brihat-kathd and other works. 

Recent epigraphics)] researches have shown that in the first centuries of the Christian era, India 
produced highly elaborated Sansl:rit prose as well as poetry, One of the inseriptions from Girnar 
belonging to the 2nd century a.p., contains a piece of prose, which not only exhibits very long 
compounds, but also Anuprdsa and various kinds of. Upam@ and Ripaka, In that inscription 
Mahdishatrapa Rodradiman is praised as one “ who forcibly destroyed all warriors who did not 
submit to him through pride caused yy the fact that they were styled ‘ heroes’ in the presence of 
all Kshatriyas 16 and as one ‘ who obtained much fame by his mastery of the sciences of Grammar, 
Mimisi, Music and Logic." In the same inscription a reference is made to ‘prose and Poetry 
which were full of figures of speech, which looked fine on account of containing poelic conrentions 
and that were clear, to the point, pleasing, striking and charming.""* An inseription belonging to the 
4th century a. p. contains a prose which rivale the style of Bana!’ and in which king Somodragupta 
is praised as one “ to whom the title ‘ Ravirija’ was applied on account of the composition of many 
kdeyas that were the source of inspiration to learned men.’ In the same inscription Samudra- 
gupta’s fame is compared to the white waters of the Ganges running quickly when freed from 
confinement in the matted hair of Biva,*! 

From the foregoing statement it will be clear that in the centuries preceding and immediately 
following the Christian era 9 vast mass of poetical material had been accumulated in Sanskrit for 
the cultivation of the science of poetics. We shall presently see that the elaboration of the eanons 
of oe and the figures of speech commenced with the beginning of the Christian era or even 
earlier, The composition of new poems and the evolution of rules of poetry henceforward proceed- 
भक pos po ७ 01 poetry henceforwnr 





५ ° asantan-iva कवक न्गयानतन्ा ननन कन्यया) तनन । } 7 
न [111 17 1111111... 1.71 71 1) 1 
भृशी |" व्च.) 1, 889; ६) Hemi dag hatin ष्य 
१ । 1 1 111 112. 1.1 (1. क 1) 11 cha vibh deya hathoth dry | Asdiirayrt 
10 0.11 111 11.1.11 41117111 + । cha | + 1/4 ~ 
कि 11111111 nish Dawdseydniny Prasah hee yetnidakena'—Ep, Ind, प 
viii, 0:44 भानि ५०१०६. Fp. Ind, Vol. 
१7 Sabdirtha-Gdudhervea-Nydy-Adydedis vidyledsh mahatlad A plragadha “vijidea la-vipula 
1094-1. 13, Mrapadhirana-vijidsa-prayogied pta- 
ae Sphuta-laghu-madhura-chitra-kinte-dabdasamayCddr~tlaikrita-gadya-padya- a+. (कन reat is destroyed)— 
49 1111111 # नोन sigrohawal 
वद्नं Disnade-Veruga-fedre: zis yupogola-wanasah sam at rate lok. 
tya Dhanada-Voruga-Jndra-Autala-samasya #va-)uja-bala-vijita-Aneka-nara न 
nilya-wyhprit-dyubta-puresharye—Dr, Floct's Gupta Insert, p. 8,1, 28. — 
a. (व tee ee ee Pratishthita-kavirdja-ighlasya, 1, 27, 
५ | | ५1 bhurana च = ya 1 ०4114 11 १ ted | r-guch 4 (स+ ¦ pari = 
gath poyah, ॥ 1. डा. भके pangu तर 
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The earliest extant definition of any figure of speech is perhaps that of Upamd (simile) 
contained in the Virulta of Yiska** This definition of Upamd is as good ng that of Mammcta's, 
cis, Sidhearmyam= Cpamd bhede. Ut iaa general rale that the Upamdne (standard of comparison) 
should be more well-known amd. [08६156६ Dore qualities than the Upameya (object of comparison) 
and it is # blemish if the Upamiina is much inferior to the U/pameya. Yazka refers to the general 
rule in the footnote in the words‘ jydyaed, ete.’ and points out thatin the Vedas the Upamdna 
is often much inferior to the Upameya. He instances Rigveda X. 4. 6, in which the Advine are 
compared to thieves. 

Panini often refers to Upaména, Upameyaand Séménya (common property or ground of 
comparison ).74 

Tn the Vedduta-wifras of Dadariiyana we tind that Upemd and Ripata (metaphor) are men- 
tioned by name** 

In the Nélya-Sitetra of Bharata we are told thai there are only four ornaments of poetry, ris., 
Cpami, Ripaka, Dipako and Yomaka.** We shall see Inter on when we come to the chronology 
of Alaikdra writers that Bharata’s work cannot, at all events, be placed Jater than £00 a.n. 

The Buddha-chartta of Aévaghoshs appears to have been written at a time when some theory 
of poetics must have been already in existence. Each canto haz ot the end of ita verse or 
Verses ina metre other than the prevailing one. The author everswhere makes frantic efforts at 
a jingle of words; gives us such examples of alliteration as Hari-turaqa-turaigavat=turangah 
(V. 87,); and is very fond of the figure Yotkdeaikaya.? The Buddda-charita must have been 
written not later than the Sth century of the Christian era, os it was translated into Chinese in the 
Sth century a.p. and into Tibetan in the 7th or &th century (Preface, p. १). 

ubandhn in his Pasavedattd has 9 number of allusions to an art of Poetry and to the figures 
of speech. He boasts of his skill in employing a Slesdu (pan, paronomoriv) in each letier® He 
speaks of the soul of poetry ; of the composition of an excellent poet in which the expletives fu 
and Aé do not occur and which is divided into sections called ‘Uchchhrésas’ and skilfully 
employs Slesha (pun) and the metre called Voltra** and of the figures Syiikhald-bandha (oi 
words), Utprekshd and Akshepa®® Subandbn is not later than the Gth century ap., as be (p. 831) 
is quoted by Viamana in his Ad@rydlankkdra-sitra-rritft (1. 3, 25) with very slight variations and is 
relerred to by Bina in the introduction to his Harshacharita, So, long before the 6th century A.D., 
such figures as Slesha, Akshepa, Utprekahd, Srinkhaldéandha had been named and defined. 

In the days of Gana rhetoric appears to have made great strides, In the Kddambarf he speaks 
of such puzzles as the Aksharachyutaka, Mdtréchyutaka, Bindumati, and Prahelikd. Bana knows 
the difference between Aarhd and AkAgdykd, He speaks of writers of Akhydyikds, which were 
divided into UchchArdsas and contained akira पारप here and there.3! He speaks of a number 

` ` अ (न म्नात yadeatat tal-sadpidamesity Gérgyaretadecdatsh वचनन prabhydlata- 
11 18 8 1/1 11181111 81.11.711 hanflyaed fylyitigam | Nirwkta I, 

प, 1, 1, 8. 1. 18. 8, 1.1.111. 1.11 1. 111, 

> Mark the following Sitres of Pigini:—Upamdindnt Simdnya-vechanail (1, 155); Upamitanh १९८१५८1. 
ण) sdwedinyd pray dge (11, 1.58). 

 Jneminikanecapyeeckeshdh Barira-ripata-cinyasta-grihkiteredardeyati cho [I (1. 41); Alemewa ch-opami 
Sitryabddivet (111, 2.18,). ME 2 | 

ॐ Tpand dfpakeh chesaipa दद्दर yomakars talhd | Kdeyaryeaite hyealahirdseechatpdrah pariktrlitalt| 
Nilya-dlstea (16,41). 

० Freipslihare dlesha-ineys नन | 

४ तव नि (p. 199, Pawi-vitden Sanskrit sevies) ; snt-kavi-kivya-bandha ive=dnavobaddha- 
twhi-nipiia® ip. 155}; DteghéchchArdea-rachan-ikulan widicsta-rakira-ghofasd-pate eat-kdpyo-virachanameita 
^ र ++ 4. 11.411 1,117.1. 8111111. (p. 146). 

 Pehohhodsiates py hinnd ye vakire yeshdr ना | Katham-Abhydyikitird wa te pandydh havfira 
rah | ;—Harshacharila, | 
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of figares of specch such.as Upamd, Dipaka, Slerha, Jati (or Srathdeokti), Utprekshd tes We 
know that Bina lived in the first-half of the 7th centory a.p, 

116 BAditik@eya devotes four sargas (10-13) to the illastration of topies that rightly belong to 
the artof poetry. ‘The anthor gives examples of two dlaikdras of word, vtz., Anupritea and Vemaka 
and of thirtysix ‘Alaiktdras of Sense, He mst have had before him some work defining the ficares 
of अच्छा. - He -fellseus thot he: lived under king Dharasena of Valabhi. We know four Valabhi 
kings whe bore the mame Dharasena, Therefore Bhatti most have flourished at some ‘ime between 
about 5009 aad, G60 ^. 9, the dates of the firat aud the fourth. Dharasenas 

In this eection we have tried to prove that the simple figures of speech, such az ' (0 and 
fleoke,.sere named and defined long before the Christian era and that the centuries immediately 
following that era witnessed the evolution of a number of figures of speech, From the 7th century 
` onwards we have a host of writers on the A/afikdra-Sdetra, whowe dates can be obtained with great 
exactness. (To be continued.) | 


MISCELLANEA. 


INDIAN AND CEYLONESE BRONZES, 

The six fing bronres from the Tinnevelly 
District, Madras, exhibited im the Indian Court 
nt the Festival of Empire, 1911 (case 69, Nos. 45- 
415) by Lom Ampthill throw light on the origin 
of the remarkalle, sot. of. similar images found in 


1907 and 1208 .by the Archeological, Survey. 


Ceylon, ina trench outside the Siva Dew‘ld at 
Polonniruwa.’* Those images evidently belonged 


४० the Saiva temple, which is absurdly huown as 


the Deladi Madligiwa, or ‘Shrine of the Tooth 
Kelis! and had been hidden in the ground ont- 
Fide on the occasion of some revolution (Hist, of 

४८ Art in India and Ceylon, p. 51, note 2). They 
have been fully described: by the. Honourable 
Mr. P. Arunachslam-in Spolia Zeylanica, Sept, 
1909, and selections from the fiod hare been 
published’ by Dr. Codmaraswamy and the writer 
of this mote) ‘They are heavy, wasaive caslings, 


the largest betmg three feet high, and the best ५76 


of high mrtietic quality. Lord. Ampthill x set is 
fxactly similar to the Ceylonese imayes and, like 





When. the Ceylonese bronzes were discovered 
the question naturally arose whether they had 
been executed in the island or on the mainland 
Dr, A. Willey, F, R.S., sometime Director of 


the Colombo Museum, declared that ‘they are 


Polonnéruwa bronzes for better or for worse, — 
aud certainly not imported from India, but — 


unfortunately did not assign reasons for his 
‘strongly expressed opinion. On the other hand 

। Mr, प्र. ८. 2. Bell, the experienced Archmological 
‘Commissioner of Ceylon, is convinced that the 


Polonnirawa bronzes came from 17414. ‘The 


discovery of Lord Ampthill’s set im the Tinne- 





velly District strongly confirms Mr, Bell's view, 
and it-may well be thatthe Polonnirawa cast 
ings were produced in that district. “The Saive 


religion fa ‘a Tamil importation into Ceylon, 


and artistic Baiva-images should have been made 





CL an ly more probuble that costly 


on, the mainland rather than in the Buddhist 








the Polonnisowa tind, includes aspirited Dancing |. land, 
Siva (Natarija) and Sgurea of Tamil enints, = = ath. tebe Ath OO AL By 
1a 10. plane oti. BOOK-NOTICE. 
बनकर 11 124 ४, wi 
| een eto dtm, he ein, ५: 
modera texts. two in Japaneses । feriea of Japan, th: text alread 
भ. क of 11571 पह, Imperial Univer 1 a girs eee aoa 6 तु 4 ल e 
ty, Ero | ध्न नो | 
bse ५८५५) 0 we rinted and nicely 1 by Beal १.4 नल me 
hound volumes contain the orginal ancient text’! object of the work is to preserve this ancient 
of 7 a z oor os ire ध in ee the | text. We late the University on the 
al+T'o-Sai-ihu- t rab pu appearan 7१71 क १ Editors 
the Faculty of Ta ४ the Imperial University | fruit of aid 1 a CAD si Foie, mates 
if Kyoto, The work is intwo parta, the first con i 
taining the text with a preface in Japanese, aod | 
tHe other all the variants, which the | ` >. ¢. वष्र 


(गान hare. 





मवा kel न्न 1 11 707 1/3 ka 11111 11.111, | 


॥ 11111 4 11198117 Nirantara 4510-9. 
(व, 111 1111, 1 111 1 


* Three of Lord Ampihill’s branes hare been 1111 Indian Society in Elerin, Plates repreaw' 
ing Werks of Indian Sculplere, chiefly iy English collections (Origge and Sons, for 1911) : 
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THE 05783 IN INDIA 
BY £, SENART OF THE INSTITUT DE FEANCE.., . 
( Tranalated ia port from, the French} 
4५ BY .BEV. A. HEGGLUN, 8.4. BOMBAY. | {44 । 
(Continued from pe TTL) ` । .¶ {न yt ऋतन 
V.—Gonosis of the Indian Caste अ र 


WE are approathing’ the knotty point of this research, The similarities which I have recorded 
hare been, for the most part, already recognized and noted. They are only examples—indications 
Their namber could be easily enlarged The essential thing is to weigh their signification, | 

दित्य evidence 13 leading oa back to the old family constitution ; the troe name of caste ig 
अक्ष which means ‘race’, However, we must state the matter more exactly. The family wag not 
the only social organism, at the time when the Aryans of India went apart to follow their own 
destinies. 1६ was comprised in larger corporations ; the clan, the tribe. Their existence is certain, 
thoogh the facts, variable and vague, sre not easily brought under strict definitions १ 

Disenssions hare been going on, and this rather in a confused way, on the reciprocal relation 
of the different groups, on the order in which they have been formed. One thing at, least is clear, 
These ‘conucentrical circles which inélude ai aréa ever widening are conceived in the Aryan world 
after one and the same type. ‘Thus it could be held’ that the clan and the tribe, whatever their 
riames be in the different countries, are only the enlargement of the family; they copy its organi- 
zation while extending it.™ Their genealogy, in reality, concerns us little. The fact is, that 
their reépective constitution ts strivtly analogons. In speaking of the family constitution I have 
the eorstitution of the tribe and of the ¢lan equally in view, : 

Tho terms, here in tse, agree very well; géne, curia, (409, in Rome ; family, pArafria, phyle, 
in Greece; family, gotra, caste, in India, It is the more instructive, becauge, in the origin, if we 
jndge it by all analogies, the most essential difference betweep clan and tribe, as between section and 
caste, amounts to this, that the group which is more restricted, is exegamie ; the group which is 





larger, endogamic. The politieal organization, at the pretty late time in which the classical conn- 


tries ato well Khown to ts, 1188 only shaken, or displaced certain customa ; anil for instance, in the 


cade of the endogariic law, replaced the one tribe by the whole of the city. What is surprising is to 
find that thé directing principles, on both sides, have eorvived, in so visible traces, the separation— 
which, theréfore, must be very old—of thé ethnical branches in which we follow severally their 


destinies 
If the caste covers exactly the whole domain of the old gentile right, this can be neither a for- 


tnitous agreement nor 9 modern resurrection, Still less is it due to chance that its practices have 
relations with the primitive notions and continue their spirit, The whole is complete, well 
soldered with the past and that in a matter which sopremely foles life and the 
It. therefore, ig an organie institution which draws its eap from very deep 


exact 
connected, closely 
most private concerns, 
sources. 

ancient organization Who would dare to assert that they are their direct heirs? Customs, which 


nniter the sway of new ideas and a complete mio 
the public conscionaness, their signification ‘and their proper life, may have found their way inte 


the patronage of 
h more or less obscure windings ; Iam willing to admit that the’ pa 
them aghin throug I tks gations न that’ the "गथा ‘Out certain: 


a saint is the reflection of the eponymism of the aniigte = saint is the reflection of the eponymism 9 
2 Hearn, p, 136 ani; Deiat Alter, jus. cir, ३, 455 BBS. 


The gailds of the middle ages remind us, by more than one custom, of the known traits of 


ral revolution, could only have survived by losing in 


ए 
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feast-days, united their members, may be a remembrance of the family repost; but with all that 
there exists apparently no continued transmission from one type to the other, no immediate 
filiation, Nothing in the guilds corresponds to the solid cohesion of a family corporation, They 
are not only open to every new-comer, if he bat (णाह the requisite condition, they impose no fetter 
upon the civil and private life of their members. The resemblances sre, in some way, accidental 
aud fragmentary. It is likely that the repasts at which, in our country districts, even nowadays, 
the relatives and friends of the departed person meet alter o burial, are not without connexion 
with the funeral repasts of antiquity, What doce it matter, if in this long way, the custom has lost 
118 original meaning 1 

Of quite another order is the relationship which connects the caste with the ancient system 
of the family community. There is from the one to the other 9 real continuity, a direct 
transmission of life, 

Does this mean that India bas simply preserved a primitive type of the Aryan constitution - 
Sach, assuredly, is not my thought. The premises being the same, if caste could spring from them 
in India, there sprang ap quite a different regime in the classical countries, Bot caste has remain- 
ed thoroughly impregnated with notions which fasten it tothe Aryan background, How could they 
fail to expand into an original institution, under the unique conditions in which they happened to 
be transplanted on the soil of India? Their physiognomy has been 80 much altered, 38 to render 
the more primitive types at first morecognizable in the caste; it is, nevertheless, their legitimate 
heir, But wo have done nothing, as long ag we have not laid hold of the mechanism which 
brought about this transformation, 

The Vedic hymns are too little explicit on the details of exterior and social life. nt, at least, 
We notice in them, that the Aryan population was divided in a number of tribes or peoples (janes), 
subdivided into clans united by ties of relationship (vices), which again were broken up into 
familios, 

The terminology of the Rig-Vela is, in this regard, pretty Vague ; the general foct is हसा. 
Sajdia, 1.¢., relative, ot ‘ companion of jdti,’ of race, appears in the Atharra-Veda to desiguate the 
companions of elan (vig), Jana, which assumes a wider signification, reminds ta of the Avestic 
oivalent of clan, the Zantu and of the क्वा, or the caste, A series of terms, ed, erijana, तीम, 
erdla, acem to bo synonyins or sub-diyisions, it may be, of the clan, or of the people, The Aryan po. 
palation, therefore, lived at the time to which the hymns belong, under an organization which was 
ruled by the traditions of the tribe and of lower or similar groupings, Even the variety of the 
names indicates that this organization waa rather floating ; hence it was the more pliable to adapt 
itself to the definite forms into whieh the circamstances in India chanced to model them. 

It is easy to discern several of the factora, which have contributed, cach on its part, to push it 
into the road on which it has been dercloped. 

The life of the invaders necessarily remained, in the conrse of their slow ०१०५१९8१, 1 ०५॥ nom- 
211९ at least very unstable. There are tribes, the wanderings of which we can follow. This mobility 
Was very uniaroornable to the organization of > politicnl त्वार, but very favourable for the nisin: 
tenance of old institntions, The hazards of local strife, moreover, could not fail to react on the 
condition of the hordes, In many cases they were dislocated, 4 
val ae este the tradition of inherited customs, the fragments were reconstituted under 

He action of new necessities and of new interests, topographical, or others. The e ive rigidity 
of the genealogical boad had ‘thus to suffer some Via The door was Be ira ९ 
principles of grouping, | | + न 





“Cf Zimmer, dllind, Leben, p. 158 oa, 
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The population in the East has rarely that degree of fixity to which we lave been accustomed 
dy the experience of the West, In this matter the absence of a strongly established state is in 
succession cause and effect, India has preserved, down to our days, something of thie mobility, 
At all times, towna have been an exception there, It is natnral that we scarcely get traces of 
them in. an ancient period. Even later the Jarge capitals which were founded in India, had no 
strong roots ; they have often lived an ephemeral existence, 

The village, the gréme, from the Vedic hynins down to this time, has been almost the only 
framework of Hindo life, Az it appears in the hymns, it és rather pastoral, than agricoltural, 
Synonyms, as rrijana, which cannot be separsted from vraja,* pasturage,’ conjare up the same 
images, And likewise gotra. The word is not used in the Itig-Vede, except in its etymological 
5०७5 of ‘stable’. If pet we find it afterwards regularly denoting the eponym clan, this use is, 
without doubt, ancient, The Rég-Vede makes no allusion to it ; this cimply proves once more what, 
perilous illnsion it is to draw positive conclusions from the silence of the hymns, This application 
of the word, however, is only justified by an intermediate stage. Very near to rrijana by its primi- 
tive meaning, it must have passed throngh an analogous evgintion ; it, too, must have been a synonym, 
at least an approximate one, of grdma or village. 

The Hinds village baa an altogether autonomous hie, In several countries, jt is actually 
a corporation, and its territory common property: an organization which hes given rise to frequent 
parallels with the village communities of the Slavs, Some have been led to look upon the village 
03 the equivalent of the primitive clan; under a more fixed form it would have perpetuated the 
community of blood, the commanity of goods and jurisdiction, I do not decide, whether the village 
communities are of ancient origin everywhere in India, whether they hate not in many enses and 
under the sway of special conditions accidentally reconstructed a primitive social type, They, at 
least, are witness to a powerfal tradition ef corporative fife. Similarly, there reigns over 9 rast 
region, the system of those family communities (joins family), where several generations remain 
grouped without division and under a patriarchal authority, The Indian mind is stubbornly 
conservative of old institutions, This is not all. Ihave spoken of those Russian villages, where 
the community of property and the living together on the same soil have had as their result the 
professional community, The same fact has happened in India, too. This cannot be doubted, when 
we think of the numerous villages of potmakera, of leather-dressers, of emiths, to which literature, 
especially Buddhist literature, makes so frequent allusions, The community of profession could 
the better propagate in this way, it a bond of consanguinity originally united the members of the 
village, Now Brahmin villages are always mentioned, Parentage, theréfore, influenced the 
groupings, at loast often ; for, certainly for the Brahmins, Parentage was the essential tie, 701 
01111 of profession; they lived far leas on their ritual functions, than on asgricultoral and, 
especially, pastoral industry, This does not stand in the way that their example should 
nevertheless, through « superficial analogy, favour round them the community of profession in lees 
noble and lesa respected groups. ५ 

The mass of Aryan immigrants, therefore, settled in closed villages, ruled more or less, by 
a notion of real or supposed parentage, in any case forming 9 corporation in which the clan 
survived in 9 modified frame, The more general this organization was, the more, also, was it sure 
to countenance an equivalent constitution for the bodies of the tradesmen themselves. Little 
numerous and little specialised in the pastoral life, these were called to a necessary growth by the 
economical development and the advance of cniture. The representatives of the mechanie profes 
sions, necessarily scattered amongat the people who claimed their services, could not, in the midet 
of « universally corporative organization, be assured of ४ tolerable existence, unless adapting 
themselves to the common type. 
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Kt ia here that the religions ideas interrene 

Scroples of purity did not allow the inhobitants of the Aryan villages’ to purene certain pro- 
fessions:nor even to receive, in their communion, compatriots who were purening theay. A monget 
these excluded, the same’ niceties, establishing 8 scale of impurity between different ‘trailes, were 
tending to meltiply the partitions. The religious sentiment made them -the more insu erable, the 
more carefully it was fostered. The Brahminie theocracy provided this with on energy and 
a'peraeverance. that are unique To admitting that the privstly clasa,:at first, hos tict ettablished 
the absolute formulas of its dominion without some protest, it certainly has early Jaid: their 
foundation, From the highest periods of literature its pretensions aré set-forth in exalted terms 

The hierarchy of the classes could not create all-anew the-regime of the castes,—this is derived 
from a more spontaneous division and corresponds to ` क ` partition into: much smaller gtoupe—it 
could help it on: ` It had given the example and spread the custom of a division, which, if larger, was 
in. certain. respéets, scarcely lesa rigid. It had, especially, two indirect consequences’: by’ the 
domination which it granted to the Brahmins, it preserved for religions scraplea a rigidity which 
re-echoed in the severity of the caste rules; it serveil a5 a-basis to that hierarchy which. has become 
an integra) part of the system and facilitated 118 establishment by ending ‘singular strength to the 
notions of purity which, on the whole, state the degrees of social rank. 

Lf the: trinmphant theocracy fixed the regime of the caate in ite-systematic form, the caste 
borrowed its canse of existence and the mechanism of ita genesia directly [rom the very elements in 
which thia theocracy itself originated. ‘Thus the scale ol, castes, determined, ` or at least inspired 
by the Brahmins and maintained by them, could take the place of the more ancient state; the leew 
precise organization of the classes wae absorbed into the छर regime, 

,, Jnclassical antiquity the slow fusion of the classes is, at the eame time, the stimulant and the: 
result of the civil.and. political. ides which is. springing op. In India the theoerstic power puts 
3. stop. to.any auch evolution, India has riaen neither tothe idea of the state, nor to the ides of 
the fatherland. Instead of extending, the {rama in contracting. Inthe republics of antiquity 
the notion.of classes has a tendency to melt into the wider idea of the city; in Indin it asserts and 
tends to confina itself in the narrow partitions of the caste, Let us not forget thatthe Arran 
immigranta were spreading in India ovor|an immense, area; groupings 100 widely scattered were 
doomed to crumble. ; From this circumstance the, particularistic. inclinations were drawing ‘an 
increase,of strength. । | । 
_, Leapnot, persuade mypelf that the caste has sprung from the autochthonous पतत, Its repre 
has been too keenly patronised by the Brahmins they raised it. to the lieightof a dogma, To ail 
its constituent elements the other Aryan branches offer striking. nualegies, some of them all the 
more decisive, as the similarity. = not.so preminent in the outward aspect as in the affinity of leading 
ideas... When aboriginal tribes enter the Brahminical frame, and however apt their rather nesettled 
organization mightimake them to fit now exigencies, we sce how they are forced in the pasaage, to 
submit to many stouching-ap, Wor a long time they keep their mark of origin. Onemay discern 
peroevering in them more than one element of foreign origin, which is a little jarring on the whole, 
for instance, the clans with 9 folem, How can we believe that. tiv, Brabmins should have borrowed: 
nquished population for whom. they. never. ceased to manifest.the most humiliating च्छा 
tempt, the complicated rules of parity in the name of which they show themselyes so particular both 
as to food and as to personal intercourse 7 That they should have so willingly ap) ropristed > social 
organization not spoateneously sprung from troditiona of their own? | 

It, sometimes, has been too easily granted that the natives wore by theme-lves im possee 

sion of. this whole aystem.4 They coald, by origin, possess certain of itefeatntes; stil! it-ia 
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necessary not to forget, that we are here exposed to more than one misunderstanding. The imi- 
tation of the Brahminical roles has filtered through even into populations which have, otherwise, 
remained very barbarous. They show 8 very strong inclination towards adopting them. 
Whilst keeping the least orthodox customs, they endeavour to obtain a clergy of Brahmins, 
which is very much despised for the help it gives them, and very disdainful itself towards ita 
sheep, bat the patronage of which they hold in high esteem, in spite of 11.65 The Brahminical 
marringe rite has been implanted even in tribes, which do not call Bralimina to their ceremo- 
nies. So very low a caste, as the Ramushis,” in which the exogamic limit is marked by the 
totem, has, nevertheless, borrowed from the Brahmins not only its genealogical logend, but 
also the prohibition of the marriage of widows. Toascribe to the aborigines the fathership of 
such restrictions.is to upset the terms. In the primitive stages organization and custom look 
ensily alike from one race to the other ; the social mechanism is too rudimentary to be much 
diversified. We have carefully to be on our guard, lest we take late borrowings for an inheri- 

Everything, however, induces us to anticipate that the vicinity, the intermixture of the 
aborigines bas not been withont some infloence upon the establishment of the caste, an 
indirect inflaence it may be, but a strong one. The collision of the Aryans with populations 
which they despised for their colour and their barbarity, could not but enhance in them the 
pride of race, strengthen their innate scruples with regard to degrading contacts, double the rigour 
of the endogamio laws, in a word, favour all the usages and all the inclinations which led to the 
caste. Among these I want to inclade that spirit of exclusiveness and hierarchy which crowns the 
system, and which properly transfers it [rom the family ground into the socin] and semi-political 
domain. 

Too numerons to be entirely turned into slaves, the ancient masters of the soil had to submit 
to the ascendancy of the more gilted conquerors ; but even there, where they completely lost their 
independence, they preserved, in the main, their native organization. Enveloped in a sort of 
transformation, rather than reduced by a centralized power, they certainly contributed to maintain, 
in the whole of the country, this so peculiar character of instability and fluctuation, The tribes 
continued jostling each other, as so many half-autonomous little nationalities. The aboriginal 
population, thus opposed to the formation of an organised political regime, an enormous obstacle 
which has never been surmounted ; by its examples it served the cause of archaic institutions ; in every 
way it thus favoured the upkeeping of tho social condition ander which the conqueror had first 
pushed on his expansion. / | 

Later on, the mixture of the two races could not but act in the same direction; it lent the 
strength of habits and of hereditary instincts to these precedents. Did not the old frame become 
stronger in proportion as the doors of Hinduism opened by and by to 9 greater number of new-comers ? 
Although modified into 9 system of castes under the impulse of special conditions, which I am 
endeavouring to aet forth, the tribal organism remains in their respective state of culture, o rather 
natural meeting point for both the conquerors and the conquered 

Nowhere in antiquity have the Aryans shown moch taste for the manual professions, The 
Greeks and the Romans left them to the slaves, or to intermediate clases, freed men and simple 
domiciled. Settled in villages, that first followed entirely pastoral pursuits, the Aryans were in 
India still less induced, than elsewhere, to take to manual professions. These had, in general, to 
remain, the allotment, either of the aborigines or of populations, which their hybrid, or suspected 
origin, relegated to the same level. 
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In becoming trades-people, both brought with them their traditions and the desire of 
atsimilating themselves to the analogous organization of the sepericr rice, ‘I'he fear of deflement 
closed a number of professions to the Aryans; this fear was penetrating and becamo generahzed 
in this inferior population under the religious inflnence of the immigrants and their priests, 1४ 
could not fail to multiply amongst them small divisions, sealed alter the degree of reputed impurity 
ascribed to their occnpations; this is the very thing which happens still now before our eyes, This 
the aborigines, too numerous to fall individually, at least as a general rile, into the condition of © 
domextic slaves, and confined by the circumstances to the mannal professions, were led, both hy their 
own tradition and by the ideas which they received from thea Aryan influence, to unite in new 
groupings of which profession appeared to be the boud. 

This movement ‘accentuated and completed the parallel movement, which, under different 
conditions, though under the sway of several common ideas, must, 25 we have seen, have arisen amongst 
the Aryans themselves, On neither side was community of profession, the principle of aggrega- 
tion ; we see how it could assame this appearance not only for ns, but little by litle, even in the 
eyes of the Hindus, It is neeless to add that, when come to this point in the age of gecondary 
formations, when the wear and tear of erolution obliterates the oldest ideas and the first motive 
powers, or is dulling their consciousness, क deceitful analogy could really develop it into an 
anionomons factar of grouping. Wnt that was only the Isst terminus of a long course ; it had 
sprung from quite different sources. 

Ontsile the nataral action of exterior social or historical elements, we must take into 
account moral agents, primitive inclinations, aud essential beliefs, Unhappily, springs of so subtle 
+ natore and of a continuous, but not well determined influence, cannot be easily set forth, 

I have touched some of them by the way. The Hinda mind is very religious and very 
speculative; an obstinate guardian of tradjtions, it is singularly Insensible to the joys of action and 
to the solicitations of material progress. It offered a ground predestined for a social organization, 
male of very archaic elements, which would pay obedience to an overpowerlul priestly authority, 
and which consecrated immutability asa duty and the established hierarchy as a natural law. 

This regime especially fits in a striking way with the most popular, perhaps, the most 
characteristic, and certainly the most permanent, of the dogmas, that rule the religions life of India, 
with transmigration. The immobility of the frames, within which caste confines life, justifica and 
explains itself by a doctrine, which is founding the terrestrial condition of each one npon the 
balance of his anterior actions, good and bad, The destiny of each man 15 fixed by the past; it 
must, in the present, be determined and immovable, The seale of gocial ranks faithfally 
corresponds to the infinite scale of moral merits and moral deficiency. 

All, or almost all sects, sprung from Hinduism, have accepted metempsychosia as 9 certitode 
that admits of no disenssion; all, or almost all have accepted caste without revolt, Buddhism 
makes, from the standpoint of religious profession, no difference between the castes All are 
admitted without diffienlty, and without distinction into the body of monks, all are called to 
salvation, Logically these premises ought to end with the suppression of castes, But it is not so. 
The direct polemic arises only slowly and then—for instance in a book entirely devoted to this 
subject, in the Vajranichi—it takes the special form of wn attack levelled against the privileges of 
ahe class of the Brahmios, It is a strife for influence between two rival clergies, not a systematic 
protestation against a régime without which even the Buddhists did not conceive the social 
existence. | 

Sevcral ascetical sects, likewise, suppress caste practically ; they admit and bring together, 
without reserve, all postalants in their religious order, With several this equality is symbolized 
at the consecration of theadepts, by the sclemn destruction of the sacred chord. How could the 
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suppression of every family-tie and the renunciation of the world be better expressed ? ‘This is the 
equivalent of those funeral ceremonies which, as 1 19१६ said, signalize the exclusion from the caste. 
And though, what they aim at is, not to overthrow a system which is the very foundation of the 
national life, but to create, in the interior of this immense circle, a more or leas extended group of 
saints, who escape from the world and break all its ties. For the maas of ihe adherents, caste 
subsists uncontested; in a number of cases the new community of faith operates a8 a lever for the 
creation of new. sections, 

We are no longer in those times in which it could be allowed to represent Buddbism or 
Jainism as attempta of a social reform directed nguinst the regime of the castes. The 
illogical resignation, with which they have submitted to it, shows, on the contrary, how at the 
period of their fonndation, it was deeply rooted in the Hindu conscience, wedded to those 
beliefs, those elementary notions, as the doctrine of moral merit, of metempsychosis, of final 
liberation, the inheritance of which they received without protest, 





Vi,—Goneral Survey, Caste and the Indian Mind, 

For a long time it has been believed, on the testimony of Piato and Herodot, that Egypt had been 
ruled by the system of castes. This view has now been given upby the best authorized judges, 
It appears that it is decidedly contradicted by the indigenous monuments, The Greeks, little 
accustomed to Vast hereditary organisms tied together by the privilege of rank, or the community 
of occupation, could easily exaggerate their importance, or their extent, where they met with 
their more or less strict types. Up to the present, India alone has shown 9 universal system 
of castes, in the sense in which we have stated and defined. At beat, one may find elsewhere 
accidental traces, germs of analogous institutions ; they are nowhere generalised, or arranged 
in a system, 

Greece has known, in Lacedaemon and elsewhere, several cagea of hereditary fonctions 
and trades. Notwithstanding the uncertainties which obscure their interpretation, the names 
borne by the four Ionian tribes (124) of Attica, are really professional names: soldiers, 
gontherds, artisans. These are assuredly no castes. The example, at least, proves that the 
Aryau tradition could, under the influence of a favourable situation, incline towards caste. It 
is good to retain this lesson. A social fact, which sways an immense country, which is wound 
up with ita whole past, has necessarily more than one canse. If we mean to confine it in one 
single too precise deduction, we are sure to go astray. Currents so powerful are formed 
of numerous ०१०९०१७, The troe explanation, I am convinced of it, must assign 115 part to 
each one of the agents, which, one after the othor, have been pushed to the front in too 
systematic and too exclusive a spirit. There have been many other countries in which an 
immigrant race has found itself in juxtaposition with ocenpants, whom it has vanquished and 
dispossessed, and this situation has not given there 7156 to caste. Other populations have 
known strong distinctions of class, and caste has remained anknown tothem. Theocracy has 
grown in other grounds also, The regime must therefore in India resalt from the combined 
action of several factors. I hope that I have discerned the principal ones. Let us endeavour 
to take in, with one glance, the epitome of this history 

We take the Aryans at their entry in India. They live under the sway of old laws, 
eommon to all the branches of the rece. They ore.divided into tribes, clans and families, 

ore of less large; the groups are equally governed by a corporative organization, the general 
features of which are identical with all, the bond of which is consanguinity more and more 
न ` ee ~ -- ~ ~ ~~~ क 
ॐ (Cf, Oldenborg, Le Bouddha, French transl,, Fouober, p. 155 श. 
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narrowing down. The age of pure and simple equality between clan and clan, tribe and tribe, 
is gone, Military prestige and priestly prestige have commenced their work. Certain 
groups, raised by the aplendour of warrior powers, proud of a more brilliant or better sscer- 
tained descent, enriched, more than others, by the fortune of arms, have joined together in o 
elass of nobility which is claiming the power. The religions rites have become complicated 
हण 23 to require a special ability and a technical preparation, both for the carrying out of the 
ceremonies and for the composition of chants ; a priestly class has arisen, which bases its 
pretensions upon, more or leas, legendary genealogies, connecting its branches with illustrious 
sacrificers of the past. The rest of the Aryans are mixed up in asingle category, within which 
the different groups move with autonomy, and according to their corporative laws. Religious ` 
notions rule the whole life from the beginning; priesthood, already powerful, is here 
increasing the prestige and vigour of the religious scruples. 

The Aryans arc advancing in their new dominion, They come into collision with a 
dark-colonred race, inferior in culinre, which they drive back. This opposition, the care for their 
security, the contempt of the vanquished: enhance in the conquerors the inborn exclasivism, 
exalt all belief and all prejudices, that protect the purity of the divisions into which they are split. 
The autochthonous population is thrown into one confused mass, which only ties of snbordination 
of a rather looge nature connect with their masters, The religious jdeas, bronght by the invaders, 
penetrate, more or less, into this mass, but never sufficiently to raise it to their own level, Still 
in spreading over vast areas, where their settlements are seldom enclosed by any natural limita, 
the invaders become dispersed ; shaken by the hazards of the straggle, the primitive groups are 
severed, The rigour of the genealogical principle, which united them, is thus compromised ; to form 
anew, the scattered parts follow geographical proximities, or other conveniences, 

lowly the necessities of a less movable existence begin to be felt, Life becomes more sedentary 
in villages of pastoral and agricaltural industry; and these, at first, are founded according to 
relationship; for the laws of the family and of the clan preserve 9 sovercign authority; they 
continue to observe the traditional customs that are sanctioned by religion. The more fixed habits 
develop the needs and the professions of a civilization, which lins got ripe for more refined exigencies, 
The workmen of every description are, in their turn, caught in the network, be it that the community 
of residence brings on the community of ocenpation, or, that the scattered representatives of the same 
profession, in places sufficiently near to keep some contact, obey an imperious neces: ity in modelling 
themselves upon the only type of organization known around them, 

With time two facts have asserted themselves: more or less acknowledged mixtures have 
taken place between the FACES | the Aryan notionsof purity have found their way into this hybrid 
population and even into the purely aboriginal tribes, From this rise two orders of scruples which mul- 
tiply the sub-division, according to the more or less pronounced impurity, either of descent, or of 
professious, While the ancient principles of family life remain in force, tle factors of grouping are 
diversified: ocenpation, religion, neighbourhood and others still, at the side of the primitive 
principle of consangninity, the mask of which they more or less put on, The groups are 
increasing in number and intersecting. Under the double action of their own traditions and of 
the ideas which they borrow from the Aryan civilization, even the aboriginal tribes, as they by and 
by give up their isolated and savage life, accelerate the influx of new sub-divisions, Now caste 
exists. We sce how—in its different gradations—it has ‘slowly substituted itself for the family 
regime of which it ia the beir. 

A political power could have subordinated these organisms to the domain of a regular systim. 
But no political constitution does dawn, Even the thought of it does not appear, Why should 
we wonder at this? The priestly power cannot be favourable to it; for it would be the loser by it 
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now its action is very strong and very steady; it paralyses the exercise of power even in the 
military aristocracy. The configuration of the country doea not create natural nucleuses for 
concentration; every boundary there is floating, Pastoral life has long maintained a spirit of 
severe tradition; no ardent taste for any action impairs it. The vanquished population is 
numerous; more repressed, than absorbed, it is slowly invaded by the sacerdotal propaganda 
rather than subjected by a rade conquest. With some temperaments, it preserves much of its 
ancient organization, especially there, where it is confined and isoloted. By tbe masses which it 
interposes, by the example of its very rudimentary institutions, even by the [facility with which 
these institutions are melting into the stil] rather rudimentary organization of the immigrants, it 
opposes one obstacle more to the constitution of a true political power. Therefore, there is no 
beginning of a state. 

In this confusion the sacerdotal class alone bas preserved a solid esprit de corps; it alone is 
in possession of an altogether moral, but very efficacious power This power it nses to atrengihen 
and to extend jis privileges; it further makes use of it to esinblish come sort of order and of 
cohesion under its supremacy, It generalises and codifies the state of fact in an ideal system 
which it is endeavouring to pass asa law, the legal regime of the caste, It umalgamates in the 
caste the actual situation with ihe tenacious traditions of the part, when the hierarchy of 
clases laid the foundations of its power, since then so largely increased. 

Sprung from 8 mixture of arbitrary pretensions and authentic facts, 1118 system becomes, in its 
turn, a force. Not only the Brahmins carry it as a dogma into the parts of the country, the 
assimilation of which takes place at a Inter date ; it, everywhere, is reacting by the ideas upon 
practice, owing to the immense authority attached to its patrons, The speculative ideal tends to 
impose iteelf as the strict rule of duty. But there waa too great 9 distance between the facts and the 
theory, ss that they ever could be brought completely to fit together. 

What interests us, is to trace the way, which the institution has followed in its spontaneous 
growth, 1, therefore, may stop here. 

Caste, in my opinion, is the normal prolongation of the ancient Aryan inatitntions as 
remodelled by the vicissitudes into which they were involved by the new conditions and 
surroundings they met in Indis. It would be inexplicable without this traditional basis, as it 
would be unintelligible without the alloys, that have been mixed with it, without the circumstances 
that have kneaded it. 

I should like to be understood well. I do not pretend to assert, that the regime of castes, ns 
wa observe it at present, with the endless sections, 90 different in nature aud cohesion it includes, 
contains nothing but the logical, purely organical development of primitive Aryan elements only. 
Groups of varied origin, of variable structure, have entered the caste regime at all times, and still 
are multiplying in it : elans of invaders, that mark the route of successive conquests; aboriginal 
tribes come forth late from their wild isolation ; accidental fractionings, cither of proper castes 
or of similar groups. More still: such mixtures, which, complicated by multiple combinations, 
give 80 disconcerting, 80 shadowy 8 physiognomy to the caste of our days, undonbtedly, happened, 
already quite early. If they have been going on asserting themselves more and more, they have 
began from the period, when the regime was forming. 1 have already said it; व repeat it with a 
purpose : by condensing o general conclasion in a brief formula, you run the risk of appearing to 
exaggerate your principle, you ran tho risk of falsifying o thesis in itself. oe by stretching it to the 
extreme, be it by an effort to precise too categorically, or by adesire to [त more stress on views, 
you consider now. I should not wish to be suspected of any such enticement, being strongly on my 
guard against it, । | 

What I think is this, that the Aryans o India, whatever influences they may have undergone 
from outside, whatever troubles the hazards of history may have brought with them, have drawn 
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from their own ground the essential elements of caste, such as it has heen practised, conceived and 
finally put into a system, If the regime, ander which India bas lived, ig neithor a purely economical 
organization of trades, nor 9 barbarous chaos of tribes and of foreign and hostile races, nor a simple 
hierarchy of classes, but a mixture of all these things, united by the common inspiration that rules 
the working of all the groups by the common set of ideas and characteristic prejudices, which 
connect them, divide them, fix between them the precidences, it is explained by the fact, that the 

“family constitutions, surviving. through all evolutions, ruling the Aryana first, then growing with 
their influence, and imposing itself even upon the groups of independent ongin, has been the 
pivot of a slow transformation. 

Lam not heedless enough to forget thatit has been penetrated by heterogencons elements. 
Moreover, after being once completed in its essential featores, it has no १०११४ undergone the 
action of analogy, like all systems, which are growing old, and in which tradition does not 
longer imbibe new strength from ४ living consciousness of the beginnings. Nesides the 
various principles which have been severally considered as the springs of enste, even arbitrary 
change disguised uniter false pretences has done its work. Though accidental or secondary, 
such alterations have not failed to throw some trouble into the physiognomy of the facts. 
Still 1 do notinsist upon them. If there be need, their sources will be found in some of the 
details, which I have had the opportunity of setting forth by-the-bye. 

Even to limit ourselves to the period of formation, how much we should like to setile 
dates! What I have said on the literary tradition, will explain that [ have no precise dates to 
offer, Ancient institutions become impregnated with a new spirit only by insensible advances ; 
movements, which, according to circumstances, go on at an unequal pace, in different regions, 
are not manifested in the evidences, until the preceding condition of things has become entirely 
uurecognizable, ‘They are obscare, because they are slow. They do not admit of any rigorous 
dating. At most one might flatter himself to determine, at which moment the Bralminical 
system, which rules the caste theoretically, bas received its last form. Still even this 
pretension would 98 over ambitions, We may console ourselves, we should not be much more. 
advanced, by that, if itis true, the system is samming up the ideal of the dominant caste 
rather than reflecting the real situat on, 

Even as for as regards the Veda, the value of the hints it affords is anything but definite 
It would be necessary to know whether it really exhausta the whole of contemporancous facta 
whether it presents them completely and faithfally. [do not think nt all, that we may bonst 
of any such certainty. What is sure, is that we discover in tho Vedas still standing ont in 
fall relief that hierarchy of classes which was later on reaolved into the regime of the castes, 
Still it is undoubted that, in the Vedie period already the cansea had begun to act, which ? 
by their combined and continued working had to graft a new order on the old Aryan trank, 

The Aryans of India and the Aryans of the classical world start from the same premises. 
How different are the consequences on one side and on the other | | 

At the beginning the game groupe exist on both sides, governed by the sama boliefs, the 
same enstoms. In Greece and in Italy, these amall societies combine to an organized whole, 
They rise, one above the other, in a regular system. Every group preserves its full autonomy 
in its sphere of action; but the higher federation which constitutes the city, comprises the 
common interests and regulates the common action, . The chaos takes shape under the lands 
of the Greeks. Tho disjointed organisms are melted into a larger unity, In proportion aa it 
is getting formed, the new idea which is its hidden soul, the political idea appears in outline, 
As tho caste, the ' city" has sprang from the common primitive conatitution, cast in the mould 
of the same religions rules, of the same traditions, but inspired by new necessities, it puts forth 
anew principle of organization. It shows itself capable of growing, of doing without the 
barriors which have supported, but also confined its first steps, Later on, it will, whilst 


transforming itself, supply a frame wide enough for giving room to the deopeat revolutions in 
ethics and in power. 
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In India the esste continues the auciont customs: it even in several respects develops 
them in their logien) direction; bat it 1०68 something of that impulse which had created the 
primitive groups, and does not renew their spirit, Differont idens gix with—or take the 
place of the genealogical bond, which had knit together the firat sccioties. In modifying 
themsclyes, in becoming castes, they do not find a directive principle in themselves; they 
cross ono another, each remaining isolated in its jealous autonomy. The frame is immense 
without distinct borders, without organic life; a confused masa of small independent societies 
bent under 8 common level. 

The classical language of India is distinguished from the kindred languages, by a 
striking singularity, The finite verb holds hardly any place in the sentence; the thonght is 
developed by means of long compounds often vague in their relation, Im place of a solid 
syntactical construction, the linea of which are set forth clearly, in which the incidents 
detach themselves in neatly set clauses, the sentence knows only a loose structure, where the ele- 
monts of the thought, being simply in juxtaposition, are wanting in relief. The religious beliefs 
of India scarcely present themselves na positive Cogmas. In the flactuating lines of an ill-defined 
pantheism, the oppositions and divergences rise ono momont to sink down again, like a shifting 
eddy, in the moving mass, Contradictions quickly reaolve into # conciliatory syncretism 
wherein the vigour of schisms loses its nerve. An accommodating orthodoxy is covering all 
dissents with its wide cloak, There ia nowhere a categozical, united, intransigent doctrine. 
On social ground an analogous phenomenon appears to us in the caste system. We have 
everywhere the same spectacle of a want of plastic power. 

Whatever sap it may have borrowed from exterior and historical circumetances, this is 
indeed the fruit of the Hinda mind. The social organization of Indin stands in the same 
relation to the structure of the Hellenic “ city,” in which » Hindu poem stands to a Greek 
tragedy. The Hindu genius no leas in practical life, than in art, rarely shows itself capable 
of organization, १, ¢., of measure, of harmony. To caste, allits effort has been devoted to 
maintain, to strengthen, a network of closed groups, without common action, without mutual 
reaction, finally recognizing no other motive power, but the unbalanced anthority of o priestly 
class which has absorbed the whole direction of the minds. Under tho levelling hand of 
Brahmaniem the castes are moving, as tho episodes are jostling in disorder in the vague unity 
of the epic narrative. It seems sufficient if un artificial system theoretically marka sach 
incoherence. 

The destinies of caste, if well looked at, are on instructivechapterin the psychology of India. 

MAYURAJA. 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMES ; VIZAGAPATAM. 

Miriraja is the Sanskrit poet of whom the Cutalogus Catalogorum speaks ag being a poct 
mentioned in the Sakéiewht@ralf. Moahamahopalhyiya Pandit Durgaprasad quotes the following 
verse in hie elaborate preface to the Marpiiramasjart :— 

नायुराजतमी A नान्यः BE: कविः | 
उडन्वतः सत लस्थुः कति वा siearers: ||! 

+ Noother poet of the Karachuh family was boro equal to Miydrija. How many moons 
Ba ORE OLR EO CN ie merece ont of the ocean 7” 

॥ Prof. Peterson in quoting from Harihanirail or Subldulitaddrivell gives a different version of this varee 
in bis second Report, p. 59. 

fin the fret line त ४. {च the above verse, then FIA in the socond Hue would 
ntirely jose ita force, I doubt that a poet named Kolichuri who is related to Mayira over oxisted, The 
alg of achat a ee Ars ese sen ona fo to pot ela a tae at 
neh rept rivalled the pee De ret nigut alee winit 7198 outof the ceoan.” I fear dis is pot tha 
moaning of the yerte even socording to his reading. 


~~ = 
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The authorship of this verse is attributed to the poet Rajadekhara. Probably this is the verse 
of the Sd&ktimuktdvali referred to by Prof, Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum 

In the same preface, Pandit Durgiprasad cites the following verse of Mayiirdja from 
the Sdktimuklarals :— 








gi ae eae स्मरति ददाशिरास्स्वा च्छर्‌ 

From this and other verses found in the anthologies, the Pandit concludes that Miiyiraja must 
have been the author of a drama with the story of the Rdmdyana for its plot? But he was not 
able to ascertain the name of the drama, 

Now, realising the importance of the contribution made by this old poet to Sanskrit literature 
and attracted by the notable style of the poet found in anthologies, I greatly wished to find out the 
name of his work, and thus to bring to light this hidden portion of the treasure of Banskrit 
literature, For this purpose I ransacked all the works on rhetoric, notably, Dasardpéealoka 
Sarasvattkanthdbharana, Sdhityadarpana, ete. In the course of my search I noted down the 
names.of all the Raémdyana dramas. I give their names in the following table in alphabetical order’ 
Against the name of each drama, the name of the work in which it is referred to is also given, 


er ee er a 


Bo, Work. Reforred to in. 








1 Anargharighava = nm com ia Sahityadarpana, 


2 | Uttararimacharita ... ५ र ०, DBA Valokca, 

3 | Udatterighaya sc न = न ` oD. and Sahityadarpaga. 
4|Kondamila ... sen = nen, नर SUHityadarpana, 

ठ | EKrityirivacs ... 0 नम == we Do, 

6 | Chhalitarima ०० © १५१ son nee eee प Do, १ 
80111111, ऋ 11 

१ = eos wae ef SOS VO Kanthdbharaga. 

9 (410०१५१० = क = क ००, „| SMbityadlarpaga, 

10:|Mahdvirachorita == anno ss} Do cerned hie and Saras- 
11 | Raghavibhyudaya ,,, = TP ...| Sihityadarpana. 

12 | Ramébhinanda ,,. र ` न 25 she Do. 

18 | Rimibbyudaya ,., 


aoe oie eae ४.४ । Do, Dadaripivaloka and पन्त. 
१ 81०8 and Lochana, 
14 | Vilivadha Led oe = ००० ००. | उद्वापः षकृ, 





> Bee preface to Karptramaiyerl, p. 9 (३०५०५५१4). 
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OF these dramas we know that Anarghardghara was written by Murari?; Uttarardmacharita 
` and MaAdeiracharita by the illustrious Bhavabhiti Bilardmayana, by Rajajekhara: and lastly, 
Rémdihyudaya by the poet king Yadovarman.4 The authorzhip of the remaining dramas is 
clouded in mystery. One of these, Udattardzhara, is unhesitatingly attributed to the poet Bhisa 
by some learned man of Southern India, In his History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 67, 
Mr. M. Krishnamachirys, MLA., B.L., M.R.AS., says “At least the names of three of his 
[805 8] works we have known on relisble'authority. The Udditardghara develops the eminent 
side of the character of Rims. The Srapnavdsaradatta occupies itself with the story of Udayana’s 
marriage with Vasavadatté. The Kirandcalé is said to be a Nidiikd in the mode of the Raindrali." 
Here the author says that “on reliable acthority '" he bas known the names of the three dramas of 
Bhisa, Butat the same time he does not mention who 13 his" reliable authority.” We can however 
accept Bhisa’s authorship of Scapnardsaradatts on the anthority of Rijadekhara, 

भासनादकचक्रंऽपि ssa: fee परीभितुम्‌ | 
STs वाहक पावकः ||: 

Moreover, 0 थक्‌ 1310८089 quotes from this drama? As to Kiratérali, I very much 
donbt that a drama of the name of Xirandvali by Bhisa or any other poet ever existed. 

Now 93 to the third drama, Uddttardghara, the attribution of the authorship of thia drama 
to Bhisa is not supported by any evidence. Though a drama of that name is quoted in the work 
on rhetoric, we do not find a single statement in support of Bhisa’s suthorship thereof and 
in fact, we find a statement in contradiction to it, Even in the Catalogus Catalogorum the name of 
the author of the drama ia not given, but the name only of the work in which it is quoted, Ina 
lengthy disoussion on the subject, in his preiace to Priyadarsikd, Pandit KR. V. Krishnamiichirya 
says, सथा उदा्तराधवस्य नाममात्रं ange, श्रुयते । न तु कविस्तज निश्चीयते. “In works like 
Sdhityadarpana, only the name Udéttardghara is heard of; but the author ia not mentioned. 

But from the ordioary works on rhetoric it can be shown that neither the anthor of the 
History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature nor the editor of the Priyadariikd ia right, Moreover 


[पकक अ ण | 


५ आप्तं ie quoted by Maakhs in his Sritapfhacharita:— 
सरारिमलुधावतः १ 
श्वीराजशेखरभिगो नीवी यस्योक्तिसंपवाम्‌ || 
| (XXV, 74] 
So Murdri may be sasigned o date between a. p. 1050 and 1135. 
Pandit Durgiprasid says that Maurin lived before the middie of the ith century and gives the quotation from 
Haravijaya aa referring to Muriri. ४ 


अङ्के कुना इवोततमनायकस्य नादं कविष्यंधित चत्व मुरारिरिष्यम्‌ || 





[XXXVIIT, 63.) 
(See introduction to Subkdshit4eall, p. 91 and Anarghardyhava, p 1, note, 
Dargiprasid thinks that hero the word FOIC has two meanings. But jt is not eo. ‘The poot comparer 
aririor Vishpu with the anthor of a bad drama,—the former destroyed the hero Hiranynkadipu 16 his gabe or 

lap, aod the istior exhibits the murder of tho hero inan sot. In Muriri's drama, the death of the haro doce not 
take place inany act, Muriri cannot, thoroforo, be the post referred to in the verses, ‘Tao commentator Alaka 
also says that there is. a pun on the words अङ्कः and उत्तननावक only, andnoton Fit. 

‘Seo DAranyiloka, p. 148 (Commentary). Tafovarman ia the patron of Bhevabhiti and Vakpatirija, « 
Prikrit poet; ज, Introduction, Subhashitivall, p. #5, 

© This verse is taken from Sddtimukidyalf, Sea proface to Xarpiramafjarf, p.7. (Tide, above VoLan. p. B— 
7.7.8.1 


4 DAranydiloka, p. 152 (Commentary) 
¶ Introduction to Priyadarditd, (Vani-Vilas Press Edition), p. AVL 
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It soems remarkablo that the following statement in the well-known work Dasaripdraloke 
has not been noticed. | 
यचा wea वालिवधो माञुराजनोशत्तरापवे seer 

(«For example, the unlawfal killing of Vali is dropped by Mayirije in [his] Uddttardghare.” 

Thos, by a simple reference to Daiaripdealoka, we learn that Udéttar*ghara was written 
by Mayiiraja. So we see that Pandit Dorgiprasid was right so far as he went. From the 
commentary on Adoydmuddeana of Hemachandra क, 235, Miytrija seems to be the author of > 
Lirya also, 

Mow let us consider some points first about the author Maytir&ja, and then about the work 
itself. 

We have already chown that }liyfrija was a Rajput of the Kalachuri clan, We know that 
the Kalachuri princes raled the Chedi country. This Chedidess is at present identified with 
Berar and the northern part of Central Provinces. The capital of the country was at first 
Mahishmati or the modern Mahedvar.” Afterwards the town named Tripura was made the capital 
This Tripura is now identified with Tevar near Jabalpore!° So MaAyirije might have been a king 
of Chedi country with its capital Mahishmatt, Unfortanately, the history of the early Kalgchuris is 
a blank in Indian History, and we know nothing about the princes between a. p. 580 and a, 2, 875 
So one must await future research for additional information about the personal history of ou 
poet king. 

Now, as regatda the work iteelf, it will help us In fixing the approximate date of the author, 
As the work is not found anywhere, we have to rely on the quotations in the Sd#iityadarpana, 
Daiaripdraloka, ete, Davsariipdraloka quotes Uddtiardghara in six different places, while the other 
work Sahityadarpana has quotations from it in only five different places, which include four of 
the Datartipd@raloka, From these qootations we learn that the story of the Jtémdyana forms 
the basis of the plot of the diama, We algo learn that the poet did not closely follow it, but 
changed the original as he pleased. The first deviation is :— 
नी यते carer तेन ety युधि sige ||" . 

तनः--वल्वंल्थानयवारियिः aire मन्ये कथं रालसाचस्त्रं मुनिरविरौति मनस ास्स्येव मे cha: | 
भाहासी चैना रम नामिति मुदः स्नेहाद्रररया चते न स्थातुं न च गन्तुमा सुलमतेमूदस्य मे निश्चयः || 2 

Io the story of the hunt of the m@yfmriga, Lakshmans is made to go first in pursuit of the 
game, Then, when Rama was informed by the disguised Rikshasa that Lakshmaga was in danger, 
he went to save his brother, when 8115 was carried away by Ravana, 

Secondly, we have in the Dasartipdralote -— 

aur wal वालिवधो मां चुरा जनो रात्तराषवें Teas: | 

From this we learn that Miyiirija omitted the atory of the unlawful killing of Vali. Here 
the word gray (-unlawiully) seems to be nsed for explaining the poet's object in omitting the story, 
The poet perhaps wished to bring oot the character of Rima without any defect, \ 

Now the verse sired, ९।८. quoted above, is said in the Dasaripdraloka to ‘belong to 
(idtterftghara’’ and in SdAtlyadarpasa to Aulapalyaiks," It appears, therefore, that the act 











॥ Daderiipaks (N. 8. Press Edition), p. 88. ® Preface to Karpiramatjari, p. 6. 
१० Dr. Bhapdarker’s Early Hislory of the Dekban, 2nd Edition, p. 9 

11 This verte ia also qaoted in Sarewalitantitharana (Baroohs 2od Edition), p, 350. 

15 Dateripake, pp. 110, 111, Adeyeredisons of Hamachandra, p, 97, 

18 This statement is corroborated by Sahilyadarpana (p. 275 of the N. 8. Presa edition), 

1+ Dadaripdcaloks, p. 100, 19 Sihityadaryaya p. 523. 
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dealing with Sitdpgharana in the ददीत वत 18 nomed Kufapalyanka, The quotation बघा 
कल्वपस्य ङ्क crags at also leads to the same conclusion 

The above facts show that the plot of the Uddttardghara deviates mach more from the story of 
the Rimdyana than the plot of Bhavabhiti’s Vireachar:ta. We find aa. matter of fact that the later a 
Rdm@yana drama is, the more dogs the story deviate from the original, The story went on 
altering till in the Jdnakiparinaya’’ and <Adbhufadarpana™® the original story can scarcely 
he recognised. Bhavabhiiti seems to have been the first to dramatise the R@mdyana, as he sucocas- 
inlly worked up a greater part of the story into drama, and ashe does not, like Mariri, Rijaéekhara 
and Jayadeva"®, refer to previons authors on theaubject. So Miyiriija, the author of Uddttaridghava 
cannot be in, my opinion, earlier than Bhayabhiti, whoge time has been fixed by Dr, Bhandarkar 
to be the first half of the eighth century a.o2°, That he was not later than Rajagekhara is obvious 
from Rajadekhara’s own verse quoted by me at the beginning of this article. Riajasekhara's 
date has been fixed on definite grounda by Pandit Dargaprasid in his preface to Aarpiiramaijari to 
be between +, 8849597, So Maydraja must have flourished somewhere between ap. 750 
and 880, 

I give below the passages of Miyirija from Uddtiardghara, which have been quoted in the 
worsa on rhetoric, omitting the quotation, which has slready been given in the course of 
the article, These passages may help the public to form an opinion about the style of the anthor of 
the yet unknown drama :— 


शर्धं निधाय कानननयान्मालानिवाज्तां गुरौस्तडक्तया भरतेन गज्यवसिलं माचा सरैवोजिद्मतम्‌ । 
at सुमीदविनीषणावनु गतौ नीतो परां संवे प्रौरिवन्ता Tecra wear समस्ता दविषः ॥ 
[Dasariipaka 0. 76; 64०४, p, 265] 


सान्द्रातिमिरत्रातै्विं वद्चापिनिभीष्वन्वः संकला पचेते कराः कस्मादकस्मादमी । 
। । | ¦ || 


२ जीयन्ते जयिनौऽपि aren | नि 











प्रधमः--सत्व ध. Tees: कि करवानि | 
[ Dataripaka, pp. 102 and 103.) 
¥ ghee cette Sarat वानरः महागभ, TF 





i: eee Pht bh chee 








[Datardipaka, ए. 111.) 
it S8hilyatarpana, 
1 A drama by Bimabhadradishita who was (according to his Janakfparinays) a oontemporary of 
who composed his lew 


Nfakanthavijays 
A drama by MabAders, son of Krishnastri aod papil of Bilakrishga the teacher of Rimabhadrad!kshita 
Mahidova was, therefore, ५ contemporary bhadradtkshita 

4 The sathor of Prasannarigheca, gon of Mabideva of Kauydingagetes and Samitrd, Besides Prasann- 
righava, he wrote Chandriloka and a commentary on Thiteachinéideagi. He is qaoted in Bthityaderpana (p. 199).. 
Babu Mon Mohan Qhakravarti assigns to S4hityadarapapa a date not later than the 14th centurya.n. See न. 4 
4, B, Vol, LEXI, part I, p. 143, 


t See Introduction to Malai(midhars, Bombay Sangkrit Series, 9) See*proface to Xarpiramaiijar, हर 
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KRARIKALA AND HIS TIMES, 
BY ४. V. SUBRAHMANYA AITER, ह. A; OOTACAMUND. 


Ong of the oldest cities of Southern Indiais KAvirippimpattipam. It is situated on the 
sea coast, 12 milos south-east of Shiyali in the Tanjore district.’ In ancient times it also bore 
the name Pugir. That it was near the mouth of the river टलं and had in it the temples of 
Siylvanam and Pallavaniévaram are recorded in the Dérdram songa.? Ancient Tamil litera- 
ture abounds in references to this old city and these show that it was a place of considerable 
size and importance inearly times. Exclading the authors of the Dérdram, the poets that give 
a glowing description of the place, the wealth of the town, the pleasures and pastimes of its 
inhabitanta and the busy trade which it kept up with the outside world and the inland 
countries, are not few. Chief among them may be mentioned the Chéra prince Ilafgovadigal, 
the author of Silappatigdram ; Sittalai Sittanir who composed the Mamimégalai ; Rodratkan- 
ganir and Nappiidanir, the authors of thres of the poems in the collection krown as Pattup- 
pélta, There are evidences in these writings to show that some of the authors visited the 
place which they described, while others were its inhabitants, 

Not long after the time of the Saiva saints, Nanasambandar and Appar, who aro assigned 
to the middle of the 7th century A. D , the soa washed away the whole town with its boasted 
splendour and glory. - 1४ was about this time that the Crinese pilgrim, Hinen Tsiang, visited 
many o£ the important places of Sonthern India. This town shonld certainly have been 
on¢ of them if it had then been in existence, But its identity with the southern Charitrapura, 
as some take it, is doubtful. There are grounds to suppose that even in earlier times, there 
was an encroachment of the sea on this portion of the enst coast, when other places seem to 
Lave been submerged in the ocean. We may perhaps trace an allosion to such an$ inondation 
in the name Tépiparam by which the town of Shiyali was known ia carly times, In their 
hymos on Tirokkalamalam, Ninasambandar and Appar state in clear terms that it once floathed 
like a boat in the water of the sea, Several villages ware destroyed, but Téniparam is said 
to have survived the effects of the event.2 The foundations of the original city of Kivirippimp- 
altinam Most have been laid long after thefirst inundation but when it was founded, how long it 
thrived as the principal town of the Ghéla empire and who the sovereigns were that raled 
over it, are facts yet to be ascertained. Tho Greek geographer, Ptolemy, who flourished in the 
second century A, D. speakaof Chataris Emporium and this has been taken to refer to the port 
of Kavirippimpattinam. After the destruction of the city by the encroachment of the ००७४० 
perhaps at the close of the 7th century A. D,, it seems to have been refounded and been again 

1 Bowell'a Liste of Audiquities, I. ¢ 272 owes. 

ग Tho references that ‘Penni digaraméen Jdykhidu," ie Shykkh}a (Sdydvatam) at the place where -the 
Ponni (Kiviri) joins tha seas " {04114 miliju: Sitaru vey-Poghr-madé patina vdesgal च्व polinda' 84१४४५१ * 
any ‘Pugdrir-Pallavanteheharom * oogurring in Ninasambandar’s kymas and Pim-Payde-Chchdykkddu and Karirip- 
pimpattinattu-Biykkadu fonod in the hymna of Appar make it clear that both Siykkidu asd Pallavanidraram 
were in Kaévirippimpattigam and'that thi town was wear the soa, It is worthy of note that SdykkAju and 
Siyivatiam are synonymous, Tt may also be pointed out that Sundarimirti-Nayanir who is later than the other 
two Saiva asints has oof contributed any hyma on the tomples at Kaéviri pplmpattigam, thongh he has tisited 
places near it aod composed hymns on them. च 

* The expression ‘Kaduvarai dilads kulal-idai midakium Kalumalansgar' oocurring in one of the hymns of 
Ninasambandar, ‘alaiyum peru-vefiatt-apru midanda Tinipuran' and*munntriy midanda' found im the verses of 
Appar and ' Kadabkoja midanda kajumala valanagar’ in the songs of Sandaramirti furnish evidence on the point. 
One other reference ia Appar's Medram which says that four or five birds are supposed to have borne the bur. 
dou of the feotof god at Shiyall on the day whoa the sea encroached ow the land is ales of interest, 
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a place of importance till the 15th century +. 9, Then it ceased to he such, partly owing 
to the silting up of the Kiyéri* and partly also to some other causes, The sandy mounds 
found scattered over soveral places near ihe villages of Talaicheheigado, Shiyali and 
Mélaipperumpallam amply testify to the inundations of the sea. The fragments of brick and 
tile strewn over the fields near the now insignificant villages round the ruins of Kavérippa- 
jtnnam indicate the remains of the town founded in later times, Colonel Yulo identifies 
Pattinam with Fattan of tho Mohammadan historian Rashidu'ddin. If anything like the 
remains of the original city referred to by Ptolemy in the 2nd century 4. ०, and said to have 
been destroyed five centuries later, is to be traced at all, it must be by the axe and spade, In 
other words, it is only excavation on a large scale conducted ina scientific and aystematic 
method, a thing much to be desired, that would enable us to have a peep into the past great- 
ness of the city, 

The name Pallayanisvaram, by which one of the temples at Kavirippompattinam was 
called in the middle of the 7th century +, ., suggests that it should have been either built 
by a Pallava king or that it came into existence during the time of a Pallava, whose awa y was 
acknowledged in that part of the country where the village was situated, It is even probable 
that the temple was founded sometime carlier, and in this case, it must have existed 
inan insignificant form before ils constraction on a grander scale was undertaken by the 
Pallaya king. We do not know to which of the Pallavas the constraction of the temple 
of Pallsvanigvaram should be ascribed, but we can assign it with a good deal of probability 
to Narasimbayarman I,,the contemporary of Nanasambandar, becanse excepting him none 
other of the line claims to have conquered the Chilas. 

Sach have been the fortunes of the city, which, at the time of Karikéla, ono of the greatest 
sovereigns of the Chila dynasty, became the principal town of the empire. This king was not 
unaware of its advantageous position for trade. Accordingly, he appears to have improved it 
ton considerable extent by building warehouses and appointing officers to collect the does to 
yovernment on the articles exported from and imported into the country. It is not unlikely 
that the seat of Government was removed by Karikila to this place from र्म चर, which he is 
suid to have abandoned, finding perhaps that it was not 9 central plnce and had not so mach io 
its favour to be the capital of the empire as the flourishing port of Kavirippimpattinam. 
Karikila was certainly one of the most powerfal (1१५ kings that roled from the city and his 
name igeven to the present day known thronghout the Tamil country, and even in the Telugu 
districts that of a great monarch who looked to the welfare of the subjects enirasted to his 
care and as a patron of letters. 

Inscriptiona that mention tim are indeed vory few, but cerlainly not fewer than those 
that refer to the other great kingsof the line, Except for the mere mention of him, Chola 
inscriptions do not throw mach light on the events connected with his reign. This is because 
we have not as yet obtained any copper-plate grant relating to the dynasty to which 
Karikala belonged, a!! the charters discovered hitherto being only those of the revived Chila 
line started by Vijayilaya in abont the 9th century a.v. Nor are we in possession of the facts 
which brought an end to the earlier linc. [६ is not even known who the last great sovereign 
was. But there 18 not mach doubt, however, that the Pallava expansion in the south and the 
establishment of the Chilukyas were some of the causes which might have contribated to this 
end, not to say the effeminaty'and weakness of some of the Chila kings, who do not appear tu 
have persisted in maintaining their ground against the advancing northern powers, The 
Udaytadiram plates of the Gaiga-Bina king Prithivipati 11. Mostimalla placo Karikals 
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between Killi and Kéchehefigannin, while the Leyden plates mention him prior te 
Kéchcheigannin and Kili. Both the Eastern Chalakyas and Telngu Chilns, whose copper- 
plate charters are not few, claim descent from Karikaln ond the importance of these wil] be 
discussed later on. Though the materials furnished by inscriptions regarding his reign ore 
seanty, yet there is no room for complete disappointment, for the literature of the early Tamils 
has on record many a reference, which could be of use to the students of history, 

The exact time when this king flonrished is not given either in the copper-plates which 
mention him or in the Tami] works which describe his times. Scanty as the materials are 
for settling the question of his date, the approximate period to which this king should be 
ascribed can fairly bo made out by a consideration of certain facts and events connected with 
his reign. These are :— 

(1) The battle at Venni!, where Karikala defeated the Chtra and the Pandya kings, 

(2) Karikila ruled from Katchi, which he made new with gold. 

(3) The fight with Trilichana-Pallava, whom he is eaid to have defeated. 

(4) He brought » nomber of families from the Gangetic valley and settled them in the 
several districts of Tondai-mandalam. 

($) Karikila wasan ally of Avanti and an overlord of Vajra and Maghada. 

(6) He figures among the early ancestors of the Telogn-(hda chiefs and the Chilas. 

Copper-plate charters of the Telugu-Chida chiefa attribnte to Karikila the building of 
high banks to the Kavéri river and the conquest of Trilichana-Pallava.* It may be stated 
that the former of these events is mentioned in the Tirnvilahgidu grant.’ The statement that 
Karikila reled from Kaiichi making it new with gold might be taken to show either that the 
Pallaras had not settled themselves yetat Katichi, or that the Chéla king's conquest of them 
gave him its possession, The conquest of Triléchana-Pallava attributed to Karikidla suggests 
that the latter is more probable. It is not known, however, which king among the Pallavas bore 
the surname Triléchana. Whoever he was, he is also said to have been defeated by the Western 
Chalukya Vijayaditya, who, in spite of the victory, is reported to have lost his life in the 
encounter.’ As Vijayiditya, with whom the Pallava contemporary of Karikila had to fight, ia 
considered to be the immediate predecessor of Pulakésin I, and as the initial date of Pulakégin 
ig fixed at a. 7, 550, Vijayiditya has to benssigned to the earlier half of the 6th century 
A.D. And this must also be the time, when the Chéln king Karikila flourished. It may be 
noted that Vijayaditya was aking of northern India and came from AyddhbyA in quest of o 
dominion in the south. We are not informed if Trilochana-Pallava met his two opponents in 
the same battle or in different encounters. If the Tamil work Tordamandalatadagam ‘can ve 
relied upon, we may perhaps infer that KRarikala had something to do with the kings of northern 
India, whence Vijayiditya aleo came. Here we find that Karikila brought 9 nomber of 
Biidra families from the Gangetic valley (and on that meconnt said to belong to the Gaaga- 
kula), settled them in the 24 districts (bi/tam) of Tondai-mandalam, and bestowed on them 
rich gifts. This fact and the subseqnent settlement of the Western Chilukyas in southern 
India on o more or Jess firm footing might perhaps be adduced to show that Triléchana-Pallaya 
had to meet the combined forces of Karikala and Vijay aditya, and that the two last wero on 
some terms of alliance, which are not quite plain. It is not onlikely, that some of the 
northern powers joined one side or the other. In this connection it is worthy of note that 
Karikala is represented in the Tami] work Siloppadigédram as an ally of Avanti, which is 
Ujjain in Malwa,’ and as the overlord of Vajra and Maghadha.'! It looks as if Karikéla was 


———————— शायाम र, स 
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instramenta] in permanently settling the Western Chilukyas iusouthern India, The defeat of 
the Chéra and the Pindya on the plains of Vengil, and the confederacy of nine potentates and 
the Pallavas in some unnamed places should have left Karikila as the undisputed lord of the 
Dekkan. Tho Chéra king defeated by him was Séramin Perviichéral Athan. He received a 
wound on his back and is said to have sought a voluntary death rather than being » monument of 
disgrace to his family."* That even the people of the Telugu districts acknowledged his sway is 
gathered from the fact that Karikala figures among the early ancestors of the Telngu Chida chiefs 
and the Chéjas. Insc.iptions of the Cholas are found in the Cuddapah and Bellary districts. 

If the date we have now arrived at for Karikala prove correct, it will be seen that 
Kanakatabhai Pillai was wrong in identifying him with Kil]i who died at Kurippalli. 
His identification was based on taking Perumfralaran a3 # surname both of Karikiala and Killi, 
Perumdralavey means the great Chéla and as such it might be applied to any monarch of the 
Chola line. To show the incorrectness of the identification, we have only to point out that 
Kordppalli-tuijina-Killi was a contemporary of the Pandya kings Nedufijeliyan and Ugra-Peru- 
yaladi, who died at Madura and appear to have lived nearly 9 century later.1? It is also 
worthy of note that none of the poets who were contemporaries of Earikila figures among the 
contemporaries of Kurappalli-tufijina-Killi, Ugra-Pernvaludi or Nedurjeliyan, 

A word about Karikfla’s parefage, which deserves tobe mentioned here. He was the son 
of Ilanjétchemni called also [laijenni or [Jaiyén. This name means + the young Chili” or “ the 
young prince.” He was perhaps the heir apparent to the Chila throne and hence was known 
by that appellation. It may be noted that Ijaichenni or Ilniyin is something similar to 
11०00, yuvardja or Jlararaju. There is nothing to warrant our presuming that I]aijétchenm 
was 9 king of the Chéla dominions. He 86७75 to have distinguished himself in the wars 
undertaken by the reigning king who, we might suppose, was his elder brother, The title 
Ururappahréru, which we fad prefixed to his name, shows that he resembled o lion in prowess. 
Sometimes the name I|anjétchenni ia connected with Neydaluagdnal which perhaps denotes 
that the tract of country over which he was the lord, bordered on the sea and it was, most 
probably, near the mouth of the Kayéri river. He married # daughter of Alnndir-vel. 
Alundir is perhaps identical with Tér-or Tiruv-Alondiir near Miyaveram. He is credited 
with having defeated in battle the Chéra king of his day and taken from him a place called 
Pamalir'4, Kudakki-Nedutjéral Athan might be the person vanquished by him 23 we know 
that he was his contemporary. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident that the accession of Karikila to the 
Chila throne is not quite regular, as he had no claims to it, if the reigning king had any issue. 
There are also grounds for inferring that on the death of Karikila'’s predecessor, there were 
several claimants to the Chola throne and Karikals sacceeded in gettiog it through the aid of 
hisnocle Irambijar Talaiyir. The story that an elephant from Tirnkkalamalam put a garland 
on Karikala's neck, carried him on its back and placed him on the Chola throne when he was 
stationed at Karuvir perbaps tells the same fact. lt is worthy of note that this story 18 
quite similar to another recorded about Marti- Niyanar, one of the Saiva devotecs who was 
raised to the rank of a Pandya king, when the Pandya country hmt no sovereign. If the 
interpretation of the name Karikila is * scorched leg’, ‘t is not unlikely that in the endeavour 
to get the kingdom, Karikila happened to meet with an accident in which one of his lega 
was sgorched’’. Karikfla married the daughter of a Vélir chief of Naigir. A village of this 
name is celebrated in the Vaishnava work Naliy iraprabandham, Inscriptions state that it was 
प्प vase oa 

12 Fide ante Vol, XL. pp. 224 तै. “ Date of Madaraikkifichi and ite hero," 
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the headquarters of a subdivision in ancient times. Tiravengidu and Kavirippompattinam 
were places situated init. It seems, therefore certain, that Kil-Nangir in the Shiyali tdlula is 
identical with it. It is; therefore,no wonder that Karikila had 9 special liking for Kavirip- 
pilmpattiqam, that it was only three or foar miles from Naigiir whence his queen hailed 

He might probably have witnessed the annual destraction which the Kavérl river 
eansed when it overflowed its banks during high floods and it may have led him to under- 
take the atupendors work of constructing high banks to the river to prevent the recurrence 
ol the evil. By the way, it may be said that the irrigation of the KRivéridelta had engaged the 
attention of early Chija kings. Of the several branches which this river has, the Veonirn and 
the Aradil date back to times earlier than Karikala 19 and moat of the others are attributable 
to some of the members of the Chola dynasty whose Dames they bear even at the present day,!" 
The course of the river seems to have changed tan early date giving rise to a new source of 
irtigation to the country. Palaikaiyéri was the name by which the original river was known 
to distinguish it from the new, but it is not known if thia diversion of the river was due to 
natural causes, or if it was the work of any particular person. Palatkivdri and Kollidam 
were In existence prior to the 7th century A. 0.18 In Spite of the diversion of waiter in these 
branches, the Kaveérl seems to have carried much water and caused damage to the country 
during floods. Karikilas services to the country in ondertaking to build high banks and 
in opening new channels to improve the irrigation of the land, cannot be over estimated. 
The banks are said to measure 1,080 feet in length, 40 to GO feet in width, and 15 
to 18 feet in beight. They successfully prevented annual destruction for nearly fifteen 
cetturies by the mere inertia of the storage of materials, It is not nulikely that the bunda 
constructed by him were improved periodically. In all probability the ancient custom of 
parcelling outa few acres of land Irrigated by the source among a few families who were 
required to take out fixed quantities of mad or sand from the bed and throw them on the bund 
every year, was followed in the case of the Kivérl also. 

We have already referred to the impetus given by Earikila to commerce and trade 
and this will appear in better light from the translation of Pattipappilai appended below. ‘The 
poem was composed by Kadiyaliir Rudraikanoanir, who is reported to have received the 
munificent gift of sixteen lakAs of gold pieces aa reward for his composition, We have also 
mentioned that Karikala's contact with the northern powers gaye him an opportanity for 
settling a numberof people in the south, The growth of civilisation during this period seems 
to have assumed a different torn, The impulse given to art and trade in specially nole~ 
worthy. The condition of the people improved to.a considerable extent and every effort was 
made to increase their happiness and prosperity. 

Extract from Patjipappali. 

The Chola country was irrigated by the K4vérl river which never failed in its sopply even 
when there was no rain, The fields yielded sugarcane from the juice of which jaggery waa 
prepared ; big bunches of plantains, cocoannts and areeanuts. Mango and palm trera abounded, 
here were also ower gardens covering large areas. The tanks of the country had high 
buods resembling the form of the constellation Makha, Fragrant flowers of a variety of 
colours were produced near them. 7 

The vilinges in the country adjoined each other and the houses had large. eompounds in 
front where they dried paddy. Here children amused themselves by dragging three-wheeled 
little ‘cars. The doors of the houses bore tiger marks. ‘The royal palaces were white bat soiled 
by the dust raised by care and horees which were ever moving io the streets, 
onsen Tc Tisai ५०१०००५ 
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There were big alms houses where large quantities of rice were cooked aud served to people 
resorting to them. Also placea where sinall tunks were made and wrasa served for cattle. Jniua 
and Buddhist temples were found in one quarter of the town while in another the Brahmans 
with plaited hair performed sacrifices and raised volumes of smoke, Tho Paradavar living near 
the sea-const ate trdl fish and boiled flesh of tortoises, wore the Sowers of ddumdu and dmbal and 
वप्र in Belting oats to fic lit in the open anil 9 [0295100 court yards. tn the prrachchéri, ze 
the quarter outside the town low-class people rearad pigs .nd fowls. 

On holidays the Paradavar of Pagar abstained from going over the sen to catch fish, allowed 
their nets to dry on the white sand in front of their low-roofod [ताज which were built on the 
seaeshore. They wore the (रुव flowers and garlands, drank toddy drawn from the palmyra and 
paddy and amnsed themselves in dancing around a postin which they invoked the Presence of 
god. Accompanied by their wives they bathed in the high waves of the sea to expiate their sins, 
then in the fresh water of the river to remove the salt, made images and had other cnjoyments 
thronghout the day. And in the night they abstained from drinking, stayed in thoir high palaces, 
heard music and witnessed dramatic performances, spent some time in the moonlight and retired 
with their wives to rest, removing the silk cloths which they wore and patting on thin white roles 
Just before the dawn of day they slopt on the sands of the shore. 

Near the wide strecta of the Parndavar and on the sea-shore where the télat flowers abounded 
there were warebouses with good guards, Things poured in here from all quarters for being 
stored eventually to be shipped. These, when removed from the Warthouse, were stamped with 
tiger-marks and issued ont on paymeut of aduty, Things Ioniding (त्‌ ships were similarly 
stamped with tiger-marks and duty charged. The officers who raised taxes on exports and imports 
were ever busy in their work. 

Tn the upper stories of their houses, ladies of great beauty gathered near the windows with 
folded hands and joined palms to witness the festivities mado for gods like ११५१५ च, efc., which 
naseed in the streets of the bazaars, to the accompaniment of musi¢ sounded by the kulal, wifi 
mulam, marcus, ९८, Their houses were storeyed, had raised pial anil Jarge court-yarde where 
cattle played freely, At the gates andon the tops of buildings flags were [४ up, Men of 
learning and reputation also put op flags inviting combatants to challenge their skill, 
Attached to the masts of ships, in the port of Pugar, there were other banners, In the toddy 
shops in front of which fish and flesh were spread out to dry, there were flags ecen hoisting. 

To the city were imported horses of good gait, in ships which were propelled by the 
wind; diamond and: gold from Mount Méru; sandalwood and «gil fram Coorg ; pearla from 
the southern ocean, coral from the eastern sen ; the wealth of the (१११ (८८६।८ region ; food-stuil« 
from Ceylon ; catables from Parma and incense from other places. Thas, the streeta of Pues: 
literally bore the burden of rich merchandise which wore imported from several quarters. 
Here were also streets inhabited by people of various creeds and tongues who had alandowel 
their towns and settled in this city where they formed new acquaintances and relations, Tle 
reflélar who cultivated the laud and who were the source of prosperity to all classes of penple, 
lived in groat nombors, 

Not satisfied with the wealth of his own country and what was pail to him as tripnte ly 
the feudatory chiefs, the great Chila १, €, Karikdla whose balal touching the crowns of othcr 
kings made them bright, and in whose cheat the sandal past. was robbed ont by the ombrace 
of his wife and children, started! on a tour of conquest with his elephants, horses, ete., 0९५10४८] 
his enemies’ regions acd killed their army in great numbers. He made the arnedlur obey 
his commands and the northern kinga wither, caused trouble to the kudorar, cutaway the pro- 
gony of podwrar and destroyed the Irniigivél, [le destroyed the forests in the Chola country, 
inhabited them, Converting them into habitable lands, increased the wealth, abandoned Urandaj 
with its brillizot palaces, bailt temples, wet op families, ofered emall and. large gates in tie 
hage walls of the city, stored bows aad errowa ahd ehowed his anger against the Pinilya wi 
cas poterful in arms. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY प, A. ROSE, L.C.8. 
( Continued from p. 70. ) 

Pandol: the watey-shed of a mountain, hill, or tract of country. Kangra (loss. 

Panda: the lower stratum of clay. Lodbiana 5. R., 1878-83, ए. 98. 

Panga: the flat table land on the tops of hilla It requires mach rain, bat is slightly better 
than blet. Cf. tba benger. Hoshiirpor 8. R, p. 69, 

Pangat: aline, KingraS.R, (Lyall), p. 70 

Pangharna: $, 7. to melt, 

Paingla: lame = kicro, Bauria argot 

Panhir: the masonry apron of a well on which a man stands to pnll ont the bneket : 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 161 

Pani: see ganda. 

Panihir: a water-fountain, in Chamba, 

Panihirai: the kirta arm day, Clurah. 

Pini-wata: warts. Lahore. 

Pan ja dalna: a game in which the fingers ore interlocked and one player tries to twist round 
the hand of the other, Jullundur 5, R., p. 65. 

Panja 3178 : the right of the State to buy up grain at harvest at fixed rates; Kuthar, 

Panjauli: « man who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, milk, curds, wood, ete. ina 
kothi. Kangra 8, B., p. 80. 

Pankhi: a fine blanket, Sjrmiir cis-Giri. 

Pankhi: a mat, Sirsa 5. It., 1879-85, p. 197. 

Panna: a wari of = village community, the branch of a family deeended froma common 
ancestor, sometimes including strangers settled by it, if not numerous enough to form a panne of 
their own. Karnal 8, R., p. 92. 

Panna mirna : tocast lots, Karnal 5, R., p. 92, 

Painri: arupee. Dauria argot 

Paintor ; a-plank to tarn off water from the channel of a water-mill. When not wanted, called 
chadol by Gaddis, Kangra Gloss 

Panyfira: the man who looks after the channels and lets the water successively into the 
irrigation beds. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 109 

Panyiri: 8 broad cutting blade of wood pagsed througa the same mortice with the coulter 
nsed for sti soil. Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, p. 162 

Pappan (Gédi): arsinbow. CI. dhanak. 

Papri: a kind of aweet, Hissar, 

Parach: also called न, grain, e.g. wheat, barley, maize, Sathu and kangni or any of these 

n small quantitics, offered to a deota on the Shankrant days by his devotees, 1040, mish, ५१५1 
are not included in a pardch 

Parachha ; beam. Sirmiir cis-Giri 

Parah: panchdyat.’ Siraa 8. R., 1879-83, p 176 

Paral: (1) rice straw. (2) the outer door of > honse, leading from the dagen or inner yard 
E.iingra Gloss 

Paras: the common room in a village in which a traveller, who has no friends, puts mp (ms 
in the south of Karnal, Cf. chaupdl), भाण] 5. [न p. 106 

Parat : a large brass plate. Sirmiir trans-Giri, 
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Farchinnsé ; to divert, turn away from, mix up, Satisfy, pacify. 

Pardhino : ९६२ chief, principal. 

Paren: ४ goad for driving bullocks, ete. Kangra Gloss. 

Pari: «slip with two knots into which = seed cane is cut. KEarnil 8. ‰., 1972-80, p. 181. 
Pariband : 9 bracelet with a hinge and bar fastening. 

Parlor: a pigeon. Banria argot. 

Parna: a fish (Wallago atu). Karnil 6, R., p. 8. 

Parona : to thread (a needle). 

Parr: an open grassy slope. Of, phat, 
Parren: 7 handfal of grain. Kangra Gloss, 
Parsin: a ladder: see कनद. 

Part: anearthen pot. Jubbal, 

Parwa: the cast or cold damp wind, which is the abomination of the cultivators. Karnil, 
&, R,, 1872-80, 7. 167: 

Parwa : an oblong honse, with mud walls and thatched roof, Cf. chiapper, Sirea 8, R., 
se79-83, p, 158. 

Pasel: along low embankment. Sirea 8. R., 1879-83, p. 234, 

Passi: a coil in which the sand js very near the surface, Ludhiina 8, R., 1878-83, 7. 94, 

Pasu: 8, m,, cattle. 

Paswaj:a cotton gown of very licht texture, almost approaching to muslin, and made of 
various gay colours, Kangra 8, R. (Barnes), p. 45. 

Pat: a young female goat : pathy, a young male—nup to 2 years old—cee under हव, 

Pat: the beam to which the oxen are fastened in 3 sugar press. Kirnal 8. R., 1872-80, 
. 161. 

॥ Pat: > waist-string of silk, for fastening a small cloth between the legs. Karnal §, R., 
1872-80, p. 124. 

PatAjan: Petranjiva roxburghii; a tree. Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 13. 

Patak : the impurity till the 13th day after the death of a person, Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, 
Pp. 137. 
| ४19 78 : to clean, sift anything. Kangra Gloss. 

Patin: > place of ambush, in which to sit at night, to shoot game on atree or in a pit, 
Kincra Gloss. 

Patéin : 9 stretched string which the watchers of the fields of the great milloets jerk so as to 
ewing the great plants about and frighten the birds. Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, p, 179, 

Patan: a pair of shoes. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 124. 

Patbijng : 5, m., 9 fire-ily. 

Pathe: athiek, round, conical-shaped continuation of the noge let into a notch in the lntter, 
and secured by the coulter, which passes through it. Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, 7. 169, 

Pathan lag-gaya: ‘‘the good foundation of the well has been rosched “. Ludbiina 5, R., 
1875-95, p. 98. | 

Pathar: a mango fruit, supposed to be like 9 stone (pathar) in weight and the hardness of its 
skin. Hoshiarpur 8. ‰., p. 15. 

Pathiali: the same as the maira land, bot with a larger proportion of clay; it gives 
wonderful crops with good rain, bat is linble to fail in dry years, It is, in fact, much the same as 
the 70 land, Cf, motiand rara. Hoshiarpor §. R,, p. 70. 

Pathrikal: stony and sandy land. Cf. 5dti. Hoshiarpur §, R,, p. 70. 
Paththa: a weight = 4 shdkuris. Jubbal, 
9110 06 ; to sooth. Kangra Gloss. 
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Path: a cawel ailment ; the nose gets filled with blood so that the animal cannot breath 
properly: 8175» 8. ए. 1574-9, p, ५9 

Patli dhati: a curved knife with a wooden handle. Jullundur 8, E., p. 61. 

Patra pherna: the ceremony of changing the stoola at a wedding. Karnal 5. f., 1872-8), 
p. Todt. 

Patrihna: to go barcioot. NKingra Gloss. 

Patrishta = a ceremony observed on the cormpletion of a house in Kangra. 

Patroru : (1) a round cake made of flour and water with salt and cummin and spices spread 
on दद or leaves (Colocasia antiquorum) ; (2) 9 festival held on Ist Bhadon at which pulse ant 
bread are eaten with pafrord : Churih, Floar aud water with galt, spices, et¢,, mixed arc spread on 
leaves, which are then folded and the whole is eaten onthe patroru ki, sankriéné in lownour of 
ancestors, 

Patta: a woollen garment. Sirmir, cis-Giri. 

Patta : the money taken by the bride's relations [rom the bridegroom's father, ont of which the 
village menials then and there receive their fixed duez. Marni! 5. R., 1872-8), p. 152, 

Patta chogfl: lit. *leaf-cropping'; the term applied in Bara Bangahal to the tax paid by 
shepherds for their sheep-rans, Kangra Gloss. 

Pattar: earrings worn by Musalmin women. CI. baliydn, Sirsa 5. [६ 1879-83, |. 157 

Patti: a field, Of. patti. Kangra Gloss. 

Patti kunja: astake net. Karnal 8, ६., p. 7. 

Pattu: asmall fied, Cf. pate, 

Patta-vand : see éarophld. 

Patyfirl = seuldg, Koti 

Paali: a sort of ante-room, Sirsa 8. R,, 1879-83, p. 158 

Paundh: war-tax. Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 33. 

Pawadh: arich soil. Ludhiina 3, R., 1878-83, p. 6. 

Pechi : a band of silver tinsel tied over the turban of the bridegroom when dressed in wedding 
garb, Karnal 5, 1 1872-80, p. 129. 

Poina : ? poina: 8 quarter of a dher, वर, t4 

Peind!: ५ stepping-stone = chdra, 

Pendi: a recess in the wall used as 9 shelf, Karnal §, R,, 1872-80, p. 121, 

Penta: a standing place on either side of a small pool, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p, 171. 

Peod: the seedlings of rice taken by Jhinwars and Chamédrs for planting alter the soddiga has 
worked up the mud into a fine pulp. Karnal 5, R., 1872-50, p. 15. 

Pera: a बान] and very sweet mango तिप, supposed to be in shape and taste like the sweet 
meat pera. Hloshiarpar 8. R.,p. 15. 

Porauti: (sic) fallow and arable waste land. Cf. chechar, Ludhiana 8, R,, 1878-58, p. 167, 

Peri: an early yellow maize, Karnal 8, म, 1872-50, p. 184. 

Peoria: the man who feeds the presa with cane, opening out the canes in the press with an iron 
spike, and driving new canes well in by beating them on the top with a leather glove faced with iron, 
६०11] 8. ध. 1872-80, p. 182. 

Peru: sce pal, 

Pesi: a small cake of gur. dullundur 5. ६. p. 120, 

Potira: a basket for keeping clothes, Hoshiarpur S. R,, p. 42. 

Pett : an offering of flour, ghi and sweets offered to a deity. Sirsa ३. 1. 1879-83, p. 145. 

Phadd: the goms, 

Phailna : +. ०. to spread. 

Phakka : young locust. Sirsa 5. f., 1879-93, p. 255, 
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Phakku : threshing floor ; the word is also applied to the fees of the chaukfddr, carpenter or 

blacksmith given thence, | 

Phala: the frame-work drawn by bullocks treading ont corn Hoshiarpur 8, R., 7. 72, 

Phali: door panel. Sirmir cis-Giri. 

Phalid : = path or passage through the hedge round a house, 

Phalna: to give o he-buffulo to a she-buffalo. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 195. 

Phalsa: a village-gate. Sima 8. ४. 1879.83, p. 169. 

Phalur: « stack of straw. Cf. kundali 

Phaman:« very tall variety of wheat growing to 9 height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land 
The grain is large but ssid to be hard and not good for flour, Cf, Jatlenal:. Ludhians 8. R. 
1878-82, p. 115. 

Phant: sowing the seed broadcast. Of. kAindd@na. Karnil उ. R., 1872-80, p. 169, 

Pharkal: a stone step, Sirmir trans-Giri, 

Pharkion : wooden floor of the firet storey, Sirmir trang-Giri, 

ए : to catch, seize. 

Pharojina: to go away. Bauria argos. 

Pharraru: share. Kangra Glogs, 

Pharrha : adj. twisted by warping (of wood). 

Phat, parr: an open grassy elope on the side of a big mountain. 

Phatti: 3 knife used in threshing sagar-cane. Cf. tukkal, Jullundur 8. R., p. 108. 

Phera: a handful of gorn in the ear, which 8 blacksmith gets every time he goes out to the 
fields at harvest time to sharpen the sickle. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 61. 

Phera-ghera: bringing home the bride for good and all to hor husbanil’s house ( the mocblaire 
of the plaina), Kangra 5. 8. (Lyall), 0. 70. 

Phissl: a snake (£chis carinata). Jollandur 5. KR, p. 12, 

Phitora: evil eye. Sirsa 3, R., 1879-83, 7, 165, 

Phoglu : a lot, cast with marked goat's dropping? Kangra 8, R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Phraggara : light, (adj.) as of dawn, or of a can ile i 9 dark room, Kéngra Gloss, 

Phuglu: a species of bamboo, P. Dicty., p. 598. Kimgra 8. R., p. 20, 

Phik-phola : s tenant, probably so-called becanse his tenancy only afforded livelihood for 
a single soul: Palam, = atholo, Kangra 8. R., (Lyall), p. 44. | 

101; the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bone of a पालौ person, Karna 
8. R,, 1872-80, 7, 137, 

Phulam: a kind of grain Chorah, 

Phulgir: lit. king of flowers, the pheasant, commonly known aa the argus, In Kula be is 
called the jijurdna, iit, prince of animals. 


Siul: a kind of grai 
Phulhar = । > ya band some other rains, 


The grain iz roasted and eaten on fast days by Hindus, Churah, 

Phiri: consent or assent, to betrothal, = [भीन diti=has given a promise. Pangwal. 

Phulsert: a varicty of cobra snake, Jullundur 5. It, p, 12, 

Phurakna: the first moathfal of rice milk, spit on the field of cotton towards the west by the 
women who go round it for picking. Karnal 8. 1 1572-80, p. 183. 

Pitt: a tree (Asphodelus fistulosus), Karnil 8. Rp. 9. 

Pichwira: the back of a house: opposed to channd. 

Pida: a small stool made of wooden frame, and covered with netted string. (Of. EAa/ola, 
Earnal 5, B,, 1872-89, ए. 131. 
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Pih: the stratam on which the cylinder of the well rests... Jullundor 5. एन p. 101. 
Pihi: the privilege of driving cattle to another village for making them drink water 
from its pond or well, Sires 5, + 1879-83, p. 503. 
Pij: the Himalayan chamois ; in books called gural, In Kula itis called gurad, Kangra Gloss. 
118 ६ a varicty of wheat; the-best of all, Karnal 8. = 1872-80, p, 189 
Pilak : 9 very coarse cakey soil, almost barren and worse even than sand, Lodhiina 5, It, 
1878-83, p. 94. 
Pili: a varioty of jowdr ; it gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate. Cf. aldmiri, Karnal. 
8. 1, 1872-89, p. 186. 
Piliphati: dawn. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 122. 
Pinan: a large double-stringed bow with which ginned cottom ia scutched, Cf. dhunka, 
Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 183. 
Pinjri: a bier. Cf. arti. Kamil 3. B,, 1872-80, p. 136. 
Pira: a wooden stool, Sirmir trangs-Giri. 
Pira: asmall stool. Of. pida. Karnal 3. ए 1872-80, ए, 121. 
Pironda: a silk cord used for tying a woman's hair. Sirmiir. 
Pitted : v. n. to be beaten. 
Poh: ta bury. Ludhiina 8. ६ 1878-83, p. 15°. Harni argot. 
Poli: unleavened bread; see under Jhaforu 
Ponti: sifting grain from chaff in a sieve, Kangra Gloss 
Por ; an oblong room in front of the house : Sirmir cis-Giri 
Poshiki: an sunual allowance of Ra, 20 to 60 given toa selected Iamhardir, Lodbidna 
S, ‰, 1878-83, p. 81. 
Potia: aturban, 90719 argot, 
Prikamma: circum ambalating an avea Tree from left to right in Phigan: Karnal 8, R. 
72-80, p. 157 
Pukarni = potarnd: to help. 
Pula: grasa of the #ar, 
Paloj: land cultivated every harvest. Ladhiina 5. R., 1878-83, 2. 167. 
Pulan: # kind of grain, = phulan, Chorih 
Pali: a bandle of corn (abont 8 stra kacha) given to kamfas at reaping time. 
Pumba: the man who seatches the ginned cotton. Cf, tei. Karnil 8 1872-80, p. 183. 
Pan: an assigned! grain asseasment, Spiti. Kingra 8. ए. p. 114. 
Pund: a heavier description of begdr or corree than the satéahak (ए, v.), 
Pundal: melon (Trichoanthes anguing), Kangea 8. ४. p. 25. 
Punia: full moon—nsually a fast, Chamba. 
Punje: raw fibrs, Karnal 8. 8,, 1872-80, p. 199. 
Punks: a small white insect that avtacks full-grown cane. Lndhilina 3. R., 1878-83, 9. 126, 
Purali: the straw of rice. Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 185, | 
Purili: rice-straw. Sirsa 8. 11, 1879-88, ए, 281. 
Porat: a square enclosute of flour mate at a wedding by Brahman on fresh plastered 
ground. Of. mandal, Karnil 8. R.,1872-80, p. 199. | 
Bagi: a synonym for mandwa. 8५] 5. R., 1372-80, p, 187. 
Rahan, rahi: ploughed. 
Bahn : indigestion. Hissdr. 
Bai: charn-stick, Cl, mandhdsj, Siraa 5. B., 1879-85, p. 159, 
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Rajioli jatra: a jdtra held only once in the life-time of a chief, when he ascends his 
ancestral तत्वा, Kot Ishwar Deota is taken all over Kumbirasin and stays in each pargane for 3 
or 4 days. He does not go to porganes Kandra and Sheonl but in all the other parganas from 
village to village the deofa is taken for a Rajawali Jatra. The Jawili Jatra is held in Shadoch 


only. See Jawiila Jatra. 


Rakar: the dry sloping land cut up by water action. Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 69. 
Rakar: a thin coating of soil on a substratum of cand (in Dasiya). HoshiirpurS, एइ 1. 70. 
Rakhorar: ‘kept,’ opposed to diotar, g.r. 4 mistress, 2 woman living with a mau as bis wile 


without marriage 
Rakkar: stony or hard dry land. 


(To be continued) 





MISCELLANEA, 
MELANGES D'INDIANISME, 


Proressor Syuvain Levi stands in the fore- 
front of Indianists, His masterly Theatre In- 


diane has long been out of print. His Doctrine 


of Sacrifice inthe Bridmayas will not soon be 
superseded. In the province of Buddhism few 
can speak with greater authority. His great 
achievements lie in Chinese Buddhism, of which 
he has shown the signal importance in his 
brilliant critique of the Sitrulawtira and a 
number of essays in varions magazines; some of 
which, like the formation of the Dirgdvaddna and 
Notes Chinoises sur I'Inde, are of most striking 
originulity, demonstrating the necessity of 


examining the Chinese translations of Sanskrit 


Huddhistic works. As his own pupil, Huber, has 


proved, it is not seldom that the much-vaunted | 
॑ | of the past. 


antique Pali literature finds mot only its com- 
plement, but often ita corrective in the buge 
mass of Chinese writings. ॥ 

On the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of hia connection with the Heole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, his popila and friends recently 
offered Professor Sylvain Levi, a Miscellany of 
papers on India and Further-India, all of which 
are of special interest to ४७ in India, Dr, Miss 
Bode, the author uf the Pali Literature of Burma, 
contributes a study of the legend of Rathapdla 
in the Pali Apaddna and Baddhaghosha com- 
mentary, Jules Bloch treats of the Greek equi- 
valents of Indian proper nomes and names of 
things, and explains the difference in the Greek 
1758 of transcription by the proved supposition 
of numerous dialects in India. There ia a sugges 





tive demonstration that Kithiiwar was more con- 
eervative inits language thanthe Deccan, Blonay 
has 9» brief paper on the Baddhist deity Tara 
Grammont gires us a very interesting essay on 
the metathesis in Pali and shows the diversity of 
the various dialects grouped together under the 
gencral name of Pali. The relationship between 
the Slavonian and Iranian languages is touched 
upon by Cuny, and one looks forward to farther 
contributions on théesab/sct from the author, On 
the same lines is the inquiry pursued by Ernout, 
who brings out the affinity of the Indo-Iranian 


| and Italo-Celtic tongues. Social India, according 


to the Sabhd-perva', is shown us by Roussel, 
The section on women presents a picture hardly 
to the taste of those who sigh for the golden age 
The Bengali translator haa not 
slurred over the dofas, I have elsewhere shown 
the injustice of charging the Moslems with the 
introduction of the Zenana system into India. 
Either Droupadi’s lament was untrae or in 
ancient India a parda system waa in force, the 
vigour of which it is difficult to speak with 
exaggeration, Perhaps. the most fascinating 
paper in the collection is the one entitled Raonane 
Rao, by Ghauthiot, who tracea through pages 


| of sustained brilliance, the origin of the Buddhist 


title to the Achwmenide King-of-Kinga, Inci- 


dentally, we learn the importance and extent of 


Pahlavi as used by the Indo-Scythian rulers like 
Kanishka, who was to judge from his religious 
symbolism was 25 mach an [rénian aaa Buddhist- 
The Divydvadina will contmue to engage the 


॥ Indians of tha old school, like the present writer, @ndit hard to adapt themeolves to the now-fangled 
Parvan apd «lasdin, It is not advoosted that the sominative singular form sboald be rigidly edhered to; the 
unfamiliar baseform is almost, thoagh not quite, as fantastic aa the favourite Buddho of some puritanio Palast. 
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the mother ofthe Buddha dreamt, appears first 
in the Jifaka stanzas and disappears with the 
fading freseo of Ajanti. Submerged but not 
extinguished under the weight and preatige of 
the dominant Sanskrit, there has always been, 
in India, a rich Prakrit literature, best known to 
us in its religious aspect of the Pali of th 
southern Buddhist and the Ardha-Magadhi of the 
doing, Its popular phase is represented by the 
immense collections of romances and stories 
Pew have corried tho researches into the latter 
further than Laoote, who offers here a deep and 
exhaustive study of the Indiun origin of Greek 
romance, It would appear to be one piece of 
evidence of the influence or reaction, however 


attention of scholars till we get a reliable trans- 
lation of it in a Earopean language with the help 
of the Tibetan. Cowell and Neil, the Cambridge 
editors of this beautiful collection of early 
Buddhist stories, were alive to its importance, 
which had first been put in a clear light by 
Eornonf. lt was reserved, however, for Sylvain 
Levi.and Huber to convince us of ite uncommon 
mterest as a fragment of the enormous Vinaya 
of the Survistiviidis, so richly represented im 
Chinese and irrevocably lost in the original 
Sanskrit. J.and E. Marourean discuss the uae 
of the verb“ to be’’ in the Dieydradina. Finot's 
esontribution to the study of some Indo-Chinese 
triditions testifies to the continued interest 
evinced by the French in the by-gone civilisation | slight, exercised by India on Hellenic culture, 
of their Asiatic poesessions, ond the elucidation Despite the late Peterson's beautifully limpid 
of inscriptions in Cambodia by Coedes is evi- | analysis of the romance of Kidambarf, ite 
dence wut once of the extent and duration of | labyrinth of a plot was never more lucidly dis - 
Hindu culture in the Far East, and of the | entangled than by Lacote. In a half dozen, all 
ebolarship of France. too brief pages, Huber examines the Tibetan 

Buddbist urchwology, and iconography in | version of some of Bharatas stanzas. “ Of all 
particular, owes perhaps more to Foucher than | the sections of the Patchafanfra found in India 
to any one individual investigater, It was be | in the sixth century by the agents of Shah 
who placed his finger on the spot whero excava- | Bhushro Noshirwan the Sasanian, the chapter on 
tion, conducted by Marshall and Spooner, revealed | ee Bilar (Bharata) has undergone the most 
the relics of the Buddba near Peshawar, His | 14.111 vicissitudes,” The fascinating little 
study of the ChhadentaJulaka, in the present ye Bly shee ता of tha नि 
volume, further traces the his of thu |~ ~^. Bede ie yan casay DY ony one 
ourious Buddhist legend, where <a i, of | भ the twenty-three ‘distinguished collaborators 
parti | ज - नै h of this book, which dows not bear witness to the 
articular value are his animadversions om the profound and varied ermlition of Prof. Sylvain 
Kote conglomeratation of the Pali Pitakas and Levi, eminent af & Singlogist and Indianist 
the dubious worth of the Jiitate stories (the | aug Wnsurpassed a4 an authority on Bnddhism, 
Uftiuranigad) ap distinguished from the Githds. 


Ubronclogically, the sis-tusked elephant, of which | Riwcoox G. KN, 











CORRESPONDENCE, 
KALIDASA AKD EAMAN DAK. 

With regard to Mr. ए. ए, Kane’s interesting | [ndivehen Philosophie, in Vol. XXXV of the 
Note, aafe, Vol. XL., (111), p. 234 on ^ Kalidfisa Biggs ५ 1911, pp. 732-745), १1१५ refers 
and Kfimandaki,” the writer's attention may be | Sémandakt, who, he says, may be placed 
drawn to a paper by Professor Carlo Formirhi, | ™ ely asthe Srd or 4th ert AD. 18 that 
read to the XIIth luternational Congress of | “*** the relutive positions of Kamandaki and 
Orientalista in Rome (Alcune Qssereazions aul, KAlidisa would be the reverse of what Mr. Kane 
Epoca del Kimandakivya Nitiaiva, published ॥ 5117164 to have been. Kfiimandaki woukl be the 
scparutely i Bologna, 1899), in which the Pro earlier of the two. For my part (Journal, RAS, 
fessor shows Kamandaki to have lived in the time | 1903, PP» TIM}, Tam disposed to aygiea with 
of Vardbamibira (A.0), 505-537), or rather some- Professor Kern (Weber's History of tidian Liter. 
what earlicr. Professor Jacobi, in a very import- | ature, p. 204, च, 211) that K Alidiisa was > contem- 
ant paper, contributed to the Prussian Academy | porary of Vardhamihin, in the sixth century 


of Sciences in Berliw, on the carly history of cy © 
the Indian Philosophy (Zur Fruhgeschichte der Oxrorp, 


A. £, Rynoi.r Hoensxa, 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HINDU MUSIC. 
BY RAO SAHIB PRABHAKAR BE. EHANDALEAR, B.A, LM. & §.; INDORE, 

i hace subject of ancient Hindu music does not seem to have received that attention from Indian. 

ists which it deserves. More than a century ago Sir William Jones, Francis Fowke, J, D. 
Paterson, ete,, made attempts to elucidate Hindu music, Bat thoso were days of pioneering work, 
when very little was known of Sanskrit literature to European scholars, and the Sididhdnta-Kau- 
miudi was considered to be the title of the grammatical work of Panini and Kallinatha passed for 
oriski. Since that time no attempt has been made to interpret Sanskrit treatises on music, Thos, 
Raji'S. M. Tagore, who has done so much to attract attention to Hindu music, and has compiled 
a small Sanskrit book on the subject, almost invariably follows the anthors just mentioned ; and 
Gaptain Day, who has rendered sachs great service to tho presentday Karnatik system of music, 
has simply contented himself by quoting from the writings of the Raji and the previous writers, 
when treating of the theory and old practice of Hindu masiv. The ouly exception is that of 
Monsiear J. Grosset, who has not only gone back to original Sanskrit authors, but has beon the first, 
as faras my knowledge goes, to stady the most ancient of them, ms., Bharata, Unfortunately 
besides the various disadvantages under which a foreign scholar, living ontside of India, naturally 
laboursin a work ofthia sort, Monsicur Grosset manifesta too mach faith in the writings of Raja 
5. M. Tagore. The necessary result of this has been the propagation of crrors originally made by 
the pioneers namel above, Thas one finds them in Ourl Eogel's writings, Ambros’ Geschichte der 
Musit and Helmholts’s Sensations of Tone, to mention only the most important works, It is 
hoped that the following easay will help to correct these errors, 

There are other serious defects also in the writings of Sir W. Jones and his contemporaries, 
Thus, the authors hare no first-hand knowledge of some of the Sanskrit works on masic they men- 
tion, For instance, Sir W. Jones attributes various things to Bharata, which do not oceur in that 
author's work. Indeed, Samgita-Naérdyana and Somanitha's Rdga-vibodha seem to be the only 
treatises of which be has a direct knowledge, and even then he has not disesvered the date of the 
composition of the latter, though it is givea at the end of that book, and simply remarks that * it 
sais & Very ancient composition,” This tendency of referring everything Hinda to the hoary past 
is a characteristic fault of writers of this period, and is, of course, quite excusable, considering the 
limited knowledge of Indian matters at the time, It is regrettable, however, to find itin later 
writers, a5 for example, when Raja 8. M. Tagore, a century later, refers Hioda musical notation 
to“an age anterior to the commencement of the suthentic history," and produces in support of 
his statement nothing older than tha facsimile of an air from Somandtha’s work (A.D, 1609): 
which bad originally appeared with Sir W. Jones’ paper. 

In the following essay, pains have been taken to indicate the probable period of a particular 
stage of Hindu masio ander discussion, which, it 18 hoped, will incidentally show the unsaleness 
of the common argument of “ the well-known hatred of change of the Hindas,” so often called into 
requisition when definite knowledge fails, 

1 have taken the following Sangkrit treatises 02 masic to इहा तट as siga-posts in the development 

1. Bhdratiya-ndtya-sdstra, circa 4th contary A. D. Abbrov, Bh, (Kavyamala edition), 

2. Sarigadeva's Sampifa-ratndkara, written some time between A.D, 1210-1247, Abbrev. 
8. R, (Anandashrama edition), ॥ 

3. Somanitha’s Rigq-vibodta, A. 0, 1609. Abbrev. 7, भ्र, (ed. Gharpare) 

4. Ahobala’s Sanyita-pdrijdia, circa the latter half of the 17th centary. Abbrev. 3. P, 
Poona edition, unless Calcutta edition be specially mentioned), | 
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This choice hag been determined by the fact that all these works have been printed and are 
thus easily available. 

1, Bhdrattya-ndtya-sdstra,—This is the oldest Sanskrit work which treats of music, among 
other subjects, Itis useless to try to determine the date of the author, even if it were poasible todo 
so, because the present text is evidently the result. of many re-handlings even in cumparatively 
recent. times, Thus, certain veraca quoted from Matrigupta’s work and the Nidlyalochana, by 
Righarabhayta in hia commentary on the Sékuntala, are found in the present-day text of Dlarata. 
Again, probably there came into existence various recensions of the work, as for example, the 
Nandi-bhara(a’, or Bharata according to Nandin, Nay, it would further appear that the term 
bharata came to mean “ dromatorgy” generally, as shown by the title Mateaga-bAaratam, o 
work by Lakshmaga-Bhiskara, for though this work ia not yet discovered, in no other sense can 
the writings of Mataiga be called ‘dharatam.’ Ta contra-diatinction to these later dharatas, as 
it wore, Raghavabhatta mentions a work called Alijharata. A mannsoript with this namo exists 
in the Mysore Oriental Library, but a cursory examination of the chapter on music corresponding 
to the 29th in the published edition does not show any more marked differance than is found in 
other manuseripts, bearing the ordinary name, 

Lt will thas be evident that the facts that Bhavabhiti refers to Bharata as faurya-triba-siira- 
kara (composer of the rales of the three arte of dancing, singing and instramental music), and 
that Kalidasa also mentions him as a wuni (ancient saze), simply show that a certain work by 
Bharata was known to those pocts, What portions, il any, of the present toxt formed a part 
of the original, itis impossible to say. Nor is the argument derived from the mention of the 
Prahraras (Peblavi) in a book of such a composite nature of any value in determining the date of 
the author, for, taking an extreme view, the fact can logitimately be said to throw light only on 
the date of the composition of the particular verse in which the word occurs. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to try to ascertain, if possible, the prohable date of the com- 
position of the varions chapters, and sometimes even of the particular verses. At present we are 
concerned with the chapters treating of music, Even a cursory reading of these, as given in 
different manuscripts,’ shows the enormous rée-handling which the text has undergone. Thos 
a passage written in prose in one manuseript ia found versified in another, and certain passages 
referring to the same matter read so differently in different manuscripts, that they must be looked 
upon, not merely as various readings, bat ag different compositions, though very often the mean- 
ing of the passages is the same. At times, however, a later interpolation is seen to be in disagree. 
ment with other parts of the work. 

Under these circumstances an effort was mae to find ont whether there wera any references 
to music in Kalidisa’s works, which, by their diserepancy with the alleged work of Bharata, could 
suggest a priority of cither. Untortonately, I have not yet been able to find any each diserepan- 
cies, except the doubtful one contained inthe 30th Hobs! of the Raghuramta, canto J, where the 
shadja note of the gamut seems to be referred to as being of two varieties. The commentator 
Mallinitha explaina the two varieties aa being either (क) guddha ond vitrita or (4) chywta and 
achywta. If th's explanation is to be accepted, it is evident that the stage of mnsic represented by 
Bharata’s work mast bo looked upon as earlier than thatof Kiilidisa’s time, for, this distinction of 
the shadja note isnot found there,—at least not under those terms,—and only occurs in later writers. 


॥ Sea the oad of the Dhdratlya-ndtya-bistes, Kivyyamili series 

9 ¶ have consulted four 453, (1) Aof MM. Pan] RagnandandJ.Groaset, very kindly pat at my disposal by 
tho latter gentleman, (2). of the same anthors, (3) P, and P, from the Deccan College Library, boing copics of 9 
Bikaner manuscript, (4) M. 9 manusoriptfrom Myaore. 


3 षड्जसंवादिनीः केका द्विधा rar: शिखण्डिनिः 
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Thera 18, however, 19 obligation to accept Mallinitha’s interpretation, a3 the two varieties of the 
note, wa-, (1) shadja and (2) shadja-sddhdrana, mentioned in Bharata, are quite sufficient to 
explain the pasaage. Though the attempt to find out the priority of either of these works hag thns 
failed, a comparison with the Amarakoja ia apparently more successful. In Bharata occurs the 
word kufapa (a band of musicians), but it is not found in the Amarakoja, though one might expect 
it, if it were in existence, along with the terms for specific collections (rrindabheldh) given in slokas 
$l and 42, Adgda 11, 5, ९, g., omega, aaigha, eto. Tho word mérjand ०९८07३3 in Amara, but the 
technical meaning of it, as used in Bharata, सद, ‘a moda of taning the triad of drums’ is not 
given, But still more to the purpose is the occurrence of the word kidteli in the Amgraboja 
among the musical terms, but without the specific signification of ‘the note between the 
nishida and the shidja,’ which is assigned to it in Bharata and all later treatises 
on magic, It would thus appear that probably the portion of the Bhdeattys-ndtya sdeten 
wider consideration is of a Inter data than the Amarakoia. Unfortanately, the date of 
this lexicon cannot be ascertained, and the opinions of scholars differ. Thus Weber assigna 
it to the 11th century A. D., whoreas Prof. A.A, Macionell, with more show of reason, Saya that it 
was ‘ not improbably composed about 500 A.D." But one of the words given above, riz,, marjand, 
occurs in Kilidisa in the technical sense, but not in the Amarakoja, and if thora be any force in the 
argument used above, the lexicon must be Jooked upon as prior to Kalidasa. Perhaps a slightly 
sided strength is given to this view by the occurrence of the word mirchhand both in 1२41188 and 
Bharata, and its absence from Amara, though it may be urged that one has not got the same 
right to expect this word in that lexicon as the other word mérjand. According to the well-known 
tradition, Amara was the contemporary of Kalidfssa, who lived about the end of the fourth 
centary,* and this is the earliest date at present assigned to Amara, Even potting the date a 
century further back in compliance with this argument, the portion of the Bhdratiya-ndiya, 
édstra, which deals with masic, cannot be assigned to an earlier period thar tha 4th century A. D. ; 
and may indeed be of a later date. This of cours? does not mean that the music described in that 
work did not exist at an earlier period 

2. Sirigadeva’s Samgifa-ratnfkara,—Thore is 99 difficulty now in fixing the date of this 
work, It most have been written between A. D. 1210 and A. D. 12475, 

Sarhgaleva mantionsa large namber of writers on samgita (dancing, singing and instromental 
music) between Bharata's and hie own times, but their works are no longer extant, and one has to be 
content only with the few quotations found in the writings of the commentators on Sirigdeva’s own 
work, This is very much to be regretted, because the period between Bharataand Birigadeva was a 
very long one—seven or nine centuries—and music had undergone a ve ry great evolution, which it is 
impossible for aa to follow without the missing links, Siirigadeya’s work itself, though extremely 
valoable otherwise, gives but little assistance in such a study, on account of the commonly accepted 
precept, that whenever there is a discrepancy between a #fstra (ancient rule) and a laksh ya (actuality 
or actaal practice), the former should be interpreted 60 astotally with the latter (rid? उ, R., Ad hy. vi. 
331-841). It mastbe mentioned, however, that at times such discrepancies are noted by the author, 

५ B.G, Bhandarkar—A 294) inte the Barly History of India, p. 45, 

*R. 9. Bhandarkar—Early History of the Dekkan (2nd od.), Pp. 111-112, Hére also ooqura the following 
remark —" There is 8 commentary on this work, attributed to > king of the name of Sings, who is represented os 
a paramount sovereign of the Andhra clrole. This Binge appears in all Hkelihood to be Singhana; and the 
commentary was sither written by him or dedicated to him by 9 dependant, aa is often the case.’ The fact, 
however, that this commentary montiona another, viz., that by Rallindtha, circa A. D, 1459, gota against this 
oonjteture, Further, it may be noted that in the portion of Skbhabhtpéla's commentary pablished at Culoutta, 
there is no mention of the author being the paramount sovereign of. the Aodbra clrole as in the mantegript 
referred to in the Barly History of the Dokkan. 





== 
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Of the many writers on music mentioned by Sarigadeva, Kohala was perhaps chronologically 
the next great author after Bharata, for, st the end of the Bh. we find the prediction that “ Kohals 
will tell the rest ' ' of the nd@fya® Mataiga seems to be comparatively 8 recent writer, and, to judge 
[7911 the available quotations, appears to have rendered the same service to music in his own time 
a4 8 compiler, which Birhgadeva himself did at o later period. Thos he is found to quote 
Bharata, Kohala, Kasyapa and Dargisakti? and reconcile diff-rent opinions. 

$. Somaniths’s Riégavidodka —The date of composition of this treatise is given st the end 
by the author himself as Saka 153] ३.6, A. D, 1609, 

4. Ahobala’s Samgita-pdrijdta.—This work was translated into Persian in the year 1157 
A. H. or A. 17. 1784. Lt will be seen hereafter, that this work represents a later stage in the deve- 
lopment of music than the last treatise, and I have assigned it, therefore, to the latter half of 
the 17th century approximately. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

The following elementary considerations, though they ought to be well-known to students of 
the theory of m1sic, do aot seem to be recogoised by many of the authors, whe have written on 
the subject of Hinde masic, and this is my excuse for introducing them here. 

The modern European diatonic scale recognises two modes, the Major and the Minor : 


The major mode € च ¢ f g ० 6 £ 

1 9990 (20 9 
2-12-0 

The minor mode ८ a eh f gq a ¢ P 

0. 8 4°83 5 15 

कड BL 


Lf the vibration frequency of the note ¢ be represented by 1, the vibration frequencies of the 
other notes are represented by the numbers written under them. 
‘The interval between any two notes ia expressed by the quotient of their vibration frequencies 


and not by their sabtrastion; thos the interval between f and a is +न = = and not 


—~ 
=a 


य. [Indicating the intervala between successive notes, the major mode may be 
written as follows :— 
(न a ह ¢^ :¶ a 6 [ 


10 26 9 20 9 16 
9 15 3 9 58 16 


© Bh, p. 445, ५१५६५ 18, where ' कोलाहलः कयिष्यति ` ०५४०४ to read‘ कोहलः कयविच्यतिं** Also p. 4, 
+. 2h, whore कोहलो. जेरेवं तु ine misroading for कोहलादिनिरेवं तुः 13. A. confirma these oorrovtions, 
‘This prediction, rts, that the rest not dealt with here will be treated by Kohala, plainly shows that this 
ragaiting of tho Bh. was done after Kohala, 2 later anthor bad written bia work. 

T It my incidentally bo mestioned that in Siragadeva's enumeration of writers on musi (क. त, pp. 6) the 
name SAR oocurs, which is the name of a ainglo man (8, R, ए. 144), As printed in both editions of the 
S. Ru, the reader isaptto imagine तुरगो and With to bo two dist oct writers and women, The Samgfia, 
pirijita, whioh ia osrelogs in euch matters, actually mentions बुगा as an author. Similarly, the 8. 2. notwith- 
standing, perhaps रम्बा of 5. इ, in tho 2979 of s single individual, but Ihave no evidence, aa in the other 
case, to support the cunjecture. 

8 Ancedotes of Indian Music by Sir W. Ouseloy, teprintedin Rijk 8. M. Tagoro's Bindu Music from Farious 
Authors (1882). 


5 + 
9 ., थ. 
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Each of the intervals ~. and = ia called atone. The former, which is the greater of the 


two, is further designated as a major tone and the latter a minor tone, The difference between the 
two is 2 = = = =? which is called a comma, The interval 16/15 is called a semitone, or 
more strictly a diatonic semitone, Accurately speaking, it is slightly greater than o half tone, 
81968 two semitones eo ५१ =) are somewhat more than a tone (=). The miner tone x 


= 1 x = that is, it consists of a diatonic semitone = and a somewhat smaller semitone 


or which is called » chromatic semitone. When a note ia raised or lowered by achromatic semi- 
tone, it is said to be made sharp or faé respectively. Thosif the vibration frequency of ८ be taken as 


2.9 9 ah 2542 6. flats indicated 


by the signs ऋ and 6 written after the notes, thus d 3 is sharp d, and ¢ (6 is flat ९, 

It iz > well-known fact that the vibration frequency of 8 note (on which depends its pitch), 
obtained by plucking a thin string, is inversely proportional to its length, other things remaining 
the same.” If the length of the string prodacing the note c be taken ag unity, the lengths which 
produce the different notes of the major mode will be as follows :— 

Notes «cd = fg @ 8 @ 

"०9. 

Here again, as before, the difference or interval between two notes is represented by the 
quotient of the corresponding numbers and not by their substraction, Thus the interval between 


त्र and € is > ake = = = (which means that the length of the string giviag the note eis 9/10ths 


of that giving the note d, other things being the came), and not = - + = ल 1018 ts such 


an elementary matter that some readers are apt to wonder at the insistence with which it is presented 
here, Bat, aa will ४5 shown in the sequel, this error was actually made originally by च. 0. Paterson, 
Raji 8. M. Tagore drew up his instractions for the division of the fiager board of the S*rutiving 
in accordance with it, and Captain Day (to mention only the most important writer) gave further 
publication’ to it. 

There is another and more convenient mothod of expressing the intervals Letween the 
different notes of a scale, On examining the scale given above, it will be seen that the interval 
between the fundamental note aod ite octave is divided into five tonvs and two semitones, Each 
tone ig approximately equal to two semitones, and the interval of an octave may, therefore, be 

* Though this can be experimentally demonstrated pretty soourately (exact precision is impossible) on a 
properly constrocted monochord, for more than one reason @rrora are inevitable inan attempt to make tho 
demonstration with the help of a fretted instrament like the 4in or शराः 
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considered as equal to twelve semitones, nod the intervals between the successive notes of the 
major mode may be roughly given in semitones as follows ;— 

Notes on . fe == 9. @ efgyg @ ¢ £ 

Intervals in semitones =, + ' 2°39 -2.-8-.5 3 

This is evidently only a rough statement, as, strictly speaking, the interval between c and d 

ia not equal to that between d and ¢, nor is either of them exactly double of that between ¢ and /. 
Tut let us now suppoge that the interval! of an octave is subdivided into twelve exactly equal intervals, 
which we shall tarm ‘equal semitones’ (E. 8.) , Then evidently the interval of an octave 2=(E, 8.)'?, 


or one BE, 8. = च Taking this os onr onit, कह can express any interval in terms of it. 


Thus the interval between c and d expressed as ४ quotient is < ; and if we want to find the 


namber of equal semitones © in the same, we have the relation 12/2 2 = > which gives 


ॐ = 2.04 nearly, To avoid decimals, we may put one equal semifona = 100 cen/s, and say that 
the interval between £ and d 18 204 cents, instead of 2.04 equal semitones. The pitch of the 
different notes of the major mode may now be expressed as follows:— 
Motesie how श (11 10, > 
Gents... ` „„„ 0 204 $86 498 702 884 1088 1200 
and the intervals between successive notes thus :— 
Notes... € @¢«/fyfg ० 5 £ 
Cents... 904 182 112 904 182 204 112 
One convenience of this method of expressing the value of musical intervals is readily seen, 
viz,, that they can be expressed by means of differences instead of by quotients, Moreover, a 
comparigon of different systems of dividing the octave is thereby rendered easier 
The Notes of Hindu Music 
From the 8, R. 1. iv. 38 and Néradi-Sitsha I. i, 2-8, it would appear that a rik was chanted 
in monotone, a वदं to two notes, and a adman to three notes'®, A scale of four notes algo seems to 
have been in use and was called srardntara (Vern. suratar). In what relations of pitch the notes 
stood in the last three cases it is impossible to say, though at firatin reading Néracti-Sikshd 1, i. 
9-13, and I, y. 1-2, one entertains 3 hope of being sble to make a guesa 
We are also ignorant of the stages by which the three notes of the siman chant rose to the 
nomber of seven, nor can we say, with certainty, what relation these seven sdéman notes bore to 
the later seven notes of masic, The former were named krushta, prathama, dvitiya, trifiya, chaturtia, 
mandra and atisedra."' It is certain that these are in deagending order of pitch,” but in what 
exact relation, it is impossible to say, Tho Ndradi~Sikshd does indeed in one place aay :— 
यः सामगानां प्रथमः ख PT: स्वरः | 
यो दवितीयः स गान्धारस्ततीयस्त्करषमे 
चतुर्थः षडु cea: पञ्चनो धेवतो भवेत्‌ । 
षदो निषादो विज्ञेयः सप्तमः पच्चनः स्मृतः ।|२॥ 
(Tranelation—The first note of the Siman chanters is the madhyama of the flute, the second is 
the gfndAdra, the third is known aa the rishabAa, the fourth is callel the shadja, the filth is the 
JAuivata, the sixth should be known as the ntsAdda, and the seventh the pafichama,) 





IE 





19 Geo aleo ठ. B. (CalZntia), क. 70, 1. 17 ef arg 

it Naradf Sitehd I, i 12; 8. BR. 1. 1, 25, Comm., where they are incorrectly spelt; A. C, Bornell's Araheya 
rdAmetia—The Siman Chants in त, M. Tagore’s Kitndu Music from Fartous Authors, 2nd edition, 

13 Niradt-Bikshd, 1. vii, 1-2, A, O. Burnell We, cit 
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| But it will be noticed that this nomenclature is different from the one which has jost been 
referred to a3 being given in another part of the same work. Asa matter of fact, the names of 
the seven notea of the «imam have varied from time to time and in different parts of the 
country,’ the enumeration and notatcon by the first eeven numerals being more modern, A. €, 
Burnell professes to have identified them by means of a standard pitch-pipe with f,¢, d,c, B, 
4, G, and adds that ‘it is also the doctrine of the Ndradecixd (adhy, ii) according to oral 
information" and quotes the first of the two élokas given above. He further remarks that ‘ tho 
couimon Hindu scale corresponds with the European key of C,’ But it is easy to show that 
Dr. Burnell is certainly wrong (1) either in his identification of the seven notes with f ¢, d, 
&८. or (2) in supposing that this identification is borne out by the Néradi-gikehd, For, though 
the author is quite correct in saying that the common Hindu ecale (that is, of the present day) 
corresponds with the European key of C, it does not follow that the common ancient Hindu acale 
was the same as to-day’s. Aaa matter of fact, it will be shown in the sequel that if ¢ be taken 
as the shadja, the gdndhdra and the nishdda as given in all Sanskrit treatises on music, will be 
represented by € 6 and 6 J, ana not by ¢ and ए as is the modern Hindu practice in northern India, 
Moreover, Dr. Burnell evidently had not before him the second of the two slokas quoted above ; 
otherwise he would have seen that though the order was smooth up to the fourth note which was 
identified with the shadja, it was no longer so with the remaining notes, the fifth, sixth, and 
eoventh, being the dAairafa, the nishdda and the paichama respectively, and not the nisddda, the 
dhairata and the pajichama, as one would expect if the enumeration of the notes bad proceeded in 
the descending order of pitch, From all this it is evident that Dr, Burnell’s jdentifieation of the 
seven notes of the sdman, even if it be correct, ig not in accordance with the Ndradi-nkeAd, and 
itis very desirable that an expert shonlil ascertain the relations of the notes of the sdman, while 
it is 611] possible to find Brilimangas who can chant it. 

Though we do not know all we desire about these notes, we ean gather some information 
about the seale from their names. Thus it would appear that there was a time when only fvnr 
notes were used, which woredesignated by the names the first, the second, the third, and the fourth 
and formed 9 descending scale, that at a later time the seale was extended below and opwards 
by the notes mandra and krushia respectively, and that atizedra was the last addition to its lower 
ead, 

In music proper, designated by the term gdudharva, seven notes are recognised and named 
shadju, rithabha, giindhira, madhyame, paiichama, dhaivata, and nishf@da (zometimes alo called 
saplima OT the seventh), and represented by the syllables a, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, and ni respec- 
tively, The earliest mention of these is found in the Anugitd and the Garbhopanishad. Telang 
assigns the former to the third or fourth century B. C,, and the scale most be assumed to have 
dated from that period. How long before, the sdman scale of seven notes was in existence and 
whether it was identical with this one, are questions on which I am unable to throw light. Tu 
Greece, Pythagoras (flourished 540-510 B.C.) is said to have been the first to establish the eight 
complete degrees of the diatonic scale. 

As regards the moaning of the names of notes, it is easy to see that the madhyama is to 
called because it forms the middle note, the paichama because it is the Afti, and the sapfama 
(another name for the sishdda) because it is the seventh note, in the shadjayrdma, The various 
derivations of these and the remaining notes given by different writers and quoted in the commentaries 
on the 8. R. by Kallinatha and Simbabhipdla are simply fanciful, and need not be mentioned 
here, It may be noted, however, that one of the attempts, which interprets the name shadja az 
meaning ‘the producer of tho (other) six’ (notes), besides being opposed to ordinary grammar, 





A, £. Burnell, loc, cil, 
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ig based on the ides that it +s the fundamental or keynote of the scale, which is incorrect; for, 
ns will be shown hereafter, though shadja is the nae of the keynote of the present Hindu seale, 
such was not the ease «nu former times. The other explanation, viz) * the note derived from the 
(other) gix' has the advantage of baing in better agreement with grammar, and it is mot impos- 
sible (though I de not consider it probable) that it might have been the last addition to the scale. 
The term gdndAdra was evidently taken from the country of that name, noted for ita musicians, 
The derivation of nishdda is stated to be front ni+-+/#a4, the note being thns named because “ the 
motes ‘sit down’ १.९, end in this one"! This may be right, but I think it at beast quite as Vikely 
chat it was so called, because in the old Hinda vind (see below) the string on which it was played 
was the lowest, or as it were ˆ eat down, ‘The term nishddavdn is ako sometimes applied to this 
aute instead of ५ nishdda.” 

On the " svaras’ and * brutis.” 

In the Eh, there is mo confusion of want of clearness about theso, Dut some of the late 
Sanskrit authors lave introduced diffieulties unnecessarily, which the render will find disonssed in 
Fallinitha’s commentary (8. R. pp. 54-86). Tas Visvivesa says that irutis ara of two kindse 
viz,, (1) those on which the notes are located, and (2) those which intervene between two notes ; 
ior example, im the shadjagrdma the fourth, seventh, ninth, ete., éeutis will be said to belong to the 
firat class, and the first, aecond, third, fifth, sixth, eighth, ets., to the second, Some mention 
sixty-six कदा, १, रन twenty-two for each of the three octaves, and have even gone to the extent 
of giving names ८० every १०९ of these, others conteatiag themselves with naming only the twenty-two. 
Inthe Bh, the grutis have not been designated by proper names at ail. Some maintain that the number 
of grutis is infinite, which statement, if it retera to the interval of an octave and is not merely 
an extension of the Inst view of sixty-six srutia to the infinite number of octaves that are ~ 1 1 
able, तितु means that the intertal of an octave is divisible into an infinity of minute parts. Though 
this 13 trae, ib does not follow that one is not at liberty todivide it, if it suits one’s purpose, into 
8 desired number of parts, A straight line may be divisible into an infinite number of oxtremaly 
minute parts, but it may be suitable for our parpose to divide it only into two or four, Faallina- 
tha’s objection to the view of infinite arutis is that the cat is incapable of appreciating sach infine- 
tesimal drutis. Though this argament is quite valid, it does not strike at the root of the question. 
tt may still be asked -—W hy just twenty-two srutls, and not twenty-four or twelve, each of which 
is quite as appreciable by the ear as one of the system of twenty-two ? The only complete reply 
would be:—Simply because the system of twenty-two suits best the purpose in hand, which is to 
indivate the relations of the various notes in the grama. 

One nore view requires notice. Kallinitha' says “ Other sages, like Vena, consider a éruts 
ta be of nine sorta”. Thus, for instance, © At the holes of a fate wise men should produce notes of two, 
of three, and of four frutis.’ Bharata also bas caid'® ^ The notes in a finte should be known ag of 
two, three, and four srufts, (produced) by shaking (ot the finger), by half opening (a hole), and by 
fully opening (it)! ‘Thus have I mentioned mine correct érutis.’ Ineed hardly remark that it 
‘3 arrant nonsense to speak of arusis being of nine kinds, because there are notes of two, three, and 
four jruis, and two, thres and {907 together make nine! Farther it mast be added to the credit 
of the Bu. that the lines, which say 80, though alleged to be from that work, ara not foundin any 
of the manuscripts I have consulted. 





(To be continued.) 

५ 8, B, Vol. I, ए. ETT Toe a aN eT MT eae ee Comm.) | | | 

५ 8. B., >. 95. RATATAT OR VA TATA: ETT: | कम्पमीना्धमुक्ता च STH TANK 
लिस्वताः॥ इति तावन्मया प्रोक्ताः atte: erat नव | इति ॥ घ्यक्तमक्तास्तयैव च isa better roading. 
The 11. करिति eto., do not ००६ in aay of the M33. of the Bh. I have consalted. 


14 Tn later vorses in the Bh itis explained thw! the 70s obtained by ५००३१ of three, 
four fruljs, respectively by those procosses.aro of three, two and 
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FOUR VILLAGES MENTIONED IN THE NASIK CAVE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY Y. 2. GUPTE, 3.A.; SASIE. 
सनििपवर ०7 सामलिपद.' 

Simalipada occurs in inseription 3, line 18 :-- 
साभदिपर्वं i iy देवीलेनवा [ate निका] येन भवायनियेहि ata उयप...^-एतसर च WT STATS 
लपरिशारं ( वित्तराम ). 

This village was granted to mendicants of tho Dhadriyaniya sect, in lieu of another, ez. 
Sudisans, which they rejected. The former is gaid to be situated within tho subdistrict of 
Gorardhana on the eastern 709. ' जोत धनाहरे " चुवतिने can hardly mean to the cast of the town 
of Govardhana, though the Bombay Gazetfeer* is not clear on the point. It obviously would 
mean on tho east limita of the subdivision. But the reading gafaa iteclf is incorrect. On 
personally examining the stone, I find that Mr, E. Senart’s reading TTA" ts beyond doubt. The 
impressions accompanying it will make this clear. Simalipada can easily be identified wtih 
the modern Samanagaon, about eight miles from the Triraami Hill and in the eastern direc- 
tion.8 The Sanskrit form is Salmalipadra, consisting of two parts: Sdimali and patra, of 
which Sélmali (or rather the Prakrit form Sdmali) bas evidently been corrupted into Sidmana 
(Land » being very often interchangeable), padra ia the same as gaon, both signifying a village, 
and being added on to the names of hamlets, From other identifications it seems more than 
probable, that it Iny to the east of the then Govardhana subdistrict, but within it. It 
appears that the river Darna formed the eastern boundary of the subdivision up to Sangavi and 
this is natural, 





2Pistjipadakea or Pitichtprdraka. 

Pisajipadaka [ for (Sanskrit) Piéichipadraka ] occurs in inseription 2, line 11:— 
के [९९] एतस च here चितणनिनित महावैवीय भयक्राय चेवाकामौ वियक्रामौ च ना ........ -[इखिणा |पये खगो 
पनपकतियो धमतेलस दाति गाम तिरण्डपदतस भपरदलिणपचे पिसाजिपदकं सवजात भौगनिरटि- 

This village wag granted for वितणनिनित (तं) [चिकननिमिन्तं ], that is for painting, 07 in o 
more general sense, for ortamentation.* It issaid to be onthe south-west of the Oave. Hill 
We can identify it with the modern Sanjegaon or Sinjigaon (as the muriculturiste call it), which 
is just to the south-west of the hill in the Igatpuri tiluki, the distance being 14 miles. 
Pisdjipadaka ia made up of Pisdji+padaka or padraka, which is in modern times replaced by 
gan, Piniji can easily take the form of Pasdji, and the latter can farther become Sdaji or 
Sdnje, with the initial pa dropped, as is not infrequent. The whole name wo thus obtain is 
Siinjigaon or Sanjegaon, ss it is generally written. It should be noted that the peasants have 
retained the more primitive form. 

Kankahini occurs in inscription 9, line 2:— A 

[?] उपासक gaa धमनदिनि इतखेत अपरिलीय कण्हहिनिय टतो च खैताती चिवरिक Tre 

Li is called "अपरिलीय (a )' or 'भषसस्थायां' that 16, on the west, if the interpretation put 
by Pandit Bhagwiniil is to be accepted. _He (net aan Pandit Bhagwiinial is to be accepted. He infers that this means ‘ west of the Ouve Hill. 

T For dhdra = technical territorial term, vide Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inveriptions, p.177 note, and of the Alind gran 
f Dharasena 11. Above, Vol, VIII, p. 72: 
a Vol XVI, ride p. G2. | 
8 To be oxtromely faatidions, a very little above the etraight line drawn from tho Cave Hill towards the 
direct east, the angle being of lesa than 3३ degreaa—and therefore to speak commonly and plainly in the enstern 
(aot in the north-onstern) direction. Farther-more, the village would be very nicely on tha eartern road of the hill 
and in all probability of the then Govardhna subdistrict. The roading is TTA —and nob पुव सिम —and attor- 
tion is expecially invited ४० it. 
४ Ep. Indl., Fol. पा, |, e+ 
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There is no village which corresponds in name in the direction. But we can लू ee ee 
Kanhabini with the present Kivnai, which is south-west of the Cave Hill, the distance being 
18 miles, Two explanations are possible :— 

(a) There might have been two portions of the village—one eastern and the other 
wostern, and the latter only referred to in the inscription by saying wifteta (य). In other 
words, western Kanhshini appears to have been alluded to and not the western direction of 
the Cave Hill. 

(4) Asecond explanation is to take अपरि्तीय as the name of a field as suggested by M. 
Senart.* 

I add that I cannot help thinking that in Kiivnai, we have some trace of Kanhahini 
The latter must first have been corrupted into Kanhai, and afterwards isto Kivoai. 1४ is 
locally considered to be a place where the great sage Kapila practised penanse. Now it must 
be admitted that this is impossible. But it seems that it must have been a place of some 
religious importance and of considerable antiquity. 


4.—Apsrakakhadi or Kakhadi 

Aparakakhadi occurs in inscription 4, line 2:— | 

[२ आनपयति गोवधने भमच विण्डपातितं गामे भपरकसखडियं यं खेतं भजकालकिवं षन दतेन चतं निवतन 
1१111 Satakaroi gave a field in this villageto Buddhist mendicants. But after a time 
another was exchanged, The Bombay Casetteer remarks ;—" This village has not been 
‘dentified. The old name Aparaknkhadi may be with reference to some other Kakhadi to the 
east of it, or if there is a mistake in the text, it may be Aparakakhadi.’’ There might have 
been two villages or two or even more portions of the village referred to in the inscription. One 
was called Aparakakhadi in particular, but sometimes for shortness aimply, Kakbadi. It may 
fairly be identified with the present Avalakheda, a village in the Igatpari taluka and south- 
west of the Cave Hill, about 25 miles fromit. Another field is said to be given as the village 
was deserted. It is not very clear whether this means partial or complete desertion, 
especially as it is plainly noted that, ‘ the lands were then cultivated.’ Probably partial 
desertion is meant, the people removing to the neighbonring suburbs or ४016, perhaps 
because the original place was malarious and unhealthy, This can be guessed even now. 
There are about 10 or 12 saburbs of this small village, and it can be surmised that the 
original one must have been abandoned. If Sinjigaon and Kiiynsi are situated in the 
Igatpori talaka, we can, I think, safely look for Aparakakbadi in the same subdistrict, and 
natarally in their neighbourhood. 

The two components of Aparakakhadiare 4para and Kakhadi, the former now oorrespond- 
ing to deala and the latter to Kheda. Avara and apara mean the same thing: both meaning 
western, The former 8150 means lower or mean and would be fitly applied to » village worth 
abandoning. २ and | are interchangeable. Aparakakhadi would thus naturally give place to 
Avajskheda, ` ~ 

[ (४) Aparakakhadi is likely to assume the form Parakbeds or Pilakheds, We have one 
Pilakheda in the Dindori taluk& and another in the Niphad taluk, the distances from the Cave 
hill being 23 and 25 miles respectively, and the latter being east of the former. I, however, 
for reasons given above, am very much inclined to believe that the ancient Aparakakhadi 
must be the modern Avalakheds. | 


ह Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, va ea 
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KING LAKSHMANA SENA OF BENGAL AND HIS ERA, 
BY PROF. NALINIEANT BHATTASALI; COMILLA. 


Tae account of the termination of Sena supremacy in Bengal has received wide notoriety from 
the writings of Minh&ja-d-Din Sardj, the author of the celebrated historical work Tiabagilt<1-Nadsirt. 
Every school-boy of Bengal knows how the daring Mohammad, son of Bakht-yfr, fell upon Nadia 
with a party of seventeen horsemen, and how the aged Rai Lakhmaniah slipped off through the 
postern gate, There was 9 fresh stir in Bengal about the matter by the publication of a picture 
some yeara ago, entitled “The flight of Lakshmana Sena “—by the late lamented artist 
Surendranath Ganguly. Minhij's statements were sharply criticised recently, alter the 
publication of the picture; all the historians in Bengal setting themselves in right earnest to 
disprove Minhaj's statements. The most important effort in this direction has been that of 
Babu Rakhaldas Banerjee, M.A., of the Indian Maszeam in Calcutta, who submitted a paper to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and also delivered alecture onthe subject in the first monthly 
meeting of the 16th year of the Bangiya Shdfstya Parishat (Bengal Academy of Literature) of 
Calcutta. In these he attempted to prove that tbe reign of Lakshmana Sena ended long before 
the raid of Muhammad Bakht-yar and consequently that it could not by any means be Lakshmana 
Sena who fled from Nadi. 

His arguments are as follows:—Four inscriptions, be says, are at the rool of the present 
agitation 

(i) The Gay inscription, bearing the name of Adéokavalla,—dated 1813, Nirrdna era.! 

(ii) The Boddha-Gaya inscription of Adgokavalla dated thus :— 

१५ $r¢mal-Lakhmanasenasy-ditta-rijye 549, 51 Bhédra-dine 29." 9 

(iii) Another Buddha-Gaya inscription of Adgokavalla dated thas :-— 

५५ Sr¢mal-Lakshmanadeva-piddndm=atitardjye Sai. 74 Vaiidkha-redi 12 
Gurau,'"5 

(iv) <A third Baddhs-Gaya inscription of Agokavalla. It is not dated, bat it serves to prove 
that king Adokavalla mentioned in all these four inscriptions is one and the same person." 

Mr, Banerjee has rejected the date of the firet inscription as being uncertain and useless. 
His discussion centres round the dates of the second and third inscriptions. He accepts Dr. 
Kielhorn’s view that the era of Lakshmapa Sena began in A, D, 1119-20; and then he seeks to 
explain the word afffa in the two dates by quoting Dr. Kielhorn, That eminent scholar wrote 
(Ante, Vol. XIX, p. 2, note 3)— During the reign of Laksbmana Sena the years of his reign 
would be described as Srimal-Lakshmanasenadéea-paddndm réjye (or pravardhamdna-tijayardjye) 
Sathvat ; after his death the phrase would be retained, bat Atita prefixed to the word rdjye, to show 
that, although the yeara were still counted from the commencement of the reign of Lakshmana 
Sena, that reign itself was a thing of the past,” Now, the second inscription of this series bears 
the date 51 of atita-rdjya. ‘Therefore the reaso: ble conclusion is that Lakshmana Sena must not 
have reigned for more than 51 years, The Lakshmans Sena era began in A.D, 1119-20, and 
Mr, Banerjee has tried & prove that the era began from the coronation of Lakshmans Sena. 
Therefore Lakshmana Sona could not have reigned beyond 1119+51=A. D. 1170. Muhammad 
Bakht-yir on the other hand ralded Nadia by A.D. 1200, Therefore the raid of Nadia 
happened long after the death of Lakshmana Sens. This is the main drift of Mr, Banerjee’s 





1 Ante, Vol. X., p. S41. ह Jour, Bomb, ds, Soe,, Vol AVL, p. 9. 


9 Ants, Vol. X., 7, 6. * Cunningham's MahdbodAi, p. xvviil c. 
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The subject ia interesting, and truth must be ascertained at any cost. I venture to lay before 
the public the results of my investigation for what they are worth, 

Modern historians have been to. an undue degree prone to discredit the narrative of Minhaj. 
They have completely ignored the fact that Minhij was almost 9 contemporary author, and, more 
over, he did not rely upon information collected by himself alone. He is rather disposed to cits 
authorities and begins his account of the Sena kings thos :— Contemporary historians, on whom 
be the peace of God, have thns related.” Ancther proof of his trustworthiness is that his 
statements accord exactly with the facts established by Dr. Kielhorn by independent research, 
Minhiij declares that Rai Lakhmagiih lived and reigned for 80 years and that Muhammad Bakhtyar 
eacked Nadia, in A. 9. 1200. Dr. Kielhorn also found ont that the era of Lakehmena Sena began 
in A.D. 1119-20, and there is exactly an interval of 80 years between this date and A. D. 1200. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the era of Lakshmanga Sena ran from the year of his 
birth. Let us investigate this matter a little further, 

I, We get the following information about Lakshmana Sena irom 21100518 book, the 
reliability of which isabove inferred : 

(1) Lakshmapa Sena was in his mother’s womb when his father died, 

(ti) His mother died in the course of delivery, 

(iti) He was set upon the throne by the royal officers just after his birth 

(iv) He lived or reigned 80 years. 

0) He was very old when Muhammad Bakht-yiir sacked Nadia, 

From quite a different source,—that of the Laghub/drafa, a Sanskrit historical treatise which 
seems to record genuine historical traditions,—we get the following similar pieces of information 
about Lakshmana Sena, 

(1) Ballila Sena, father of Lakshmana Sena, was absent ona warin Mithila when Lakshmana 
was born in Vikramapura, 

(ii) False news about the death of Ballala in the. Mithila war apread abroad, 

Combining the information gathered from these two different sources, wo may conclode that 
Ballila was actually absent on warin Mithila when Lakshmana Senw waa born in Vikramapora 
False news? about the death of Ballala reached Vikramapura and the royal officers placed infant 
Lakshmaga on the throne, The queen died in chill-birth. It is jast possible that to commemo- 
rate all these important events, Dallala introduced tho now Lakshmana Sena era. It should more- 
oer be borne in mind that if this account of the birth of Lakshmana Sena be truc, the birth and 
the coronation may be taken in ०४५ sense to have happened at one ‘and the same time, ag Laksh- 
nian Sena was placed on the throne jnat after hia birth, though by mistake, 

11. “Wadia was sacked in A.D. 1200, Minlaj says that Lakebmana Sena was ६0 years old 
when the sack of. Nadia took placo, Therefore he was born in 1200--80 = ^, D. 1120, which 
year is fixed upon by Dr. Kielhorn as the beginning of the Lakshmana Sena era, 

HI, Let us now consider the four inscriptions of Agokavalla, As we have alroady stated, 
three of the four inscriptions are dated,—the first'in 1818 Nirwdna sear, the second in $1 Alita 
rd@jya year, andthe third in 74 Afita-rdjys year, Unfortunately Mr. Banerjee has completely 
ignored the first date on the ground that there was no concurrence of opinion as regards the date of 
Mahaparinivedya among the Indian Buddhists when Hiewen Tsang visited India, He ought to 
hare considered that the difference of opinion prevailing in the 7th century might have been settled 





‘ * There aro several proofs that Ballila lived beyond A.D, 1219, but we need not eater into the discussion 
ere 
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down in the course of six centuries and the Nirviina-era ag used by the Baddhists of the 13th 
century might be a fixed and definite तार Ho might also have inquired among the modern 
Buddhista of India whether they still use that era. 

We inquired among tome Baddhist friends of oura, and they assured wa that the Nir ring efa is 
stillvery widely used in the Buddhist circles, and that the present year 1912 of the Christian era cor- 
responds to the year 2456 of the Nirviina era, Hence wa sco that the year 1813 of the Nirvins 
era corresponds to 1269 of the Christian era, But wa know that the year 1813 of the Nirviina 
era, the years 51 and 74 of Ativa-rdjya must be very Rear to each other, being years in’ the reign of 
one and the same king Agokavalla, But Mr Banerjee has concluded that 51 Afita-réyye is equal 
to A.D. 1170, which is far removed from 1269, The trath is that the word ववद was not 
rightly interpreted by Dr, Kielhora. 1६ really means—Rdjye afite sati—alter the reign has been 
& thing of the past.” The reign of Lakshmana Sena pasted away in A.D, 1200. Therefore A. D. 
1269=N.E. 1813 = 09 Altia-réjya year, which falls conveniently midway between 51 and 74 of 
the second and third inscriptions, 

Hore a question may arise, Are the years 51 and 74 years of a distinct era counted from the 
end of Lakshmana Sena’s reign? We should answer 10 the positive. We can gather from tha 
writings of Minhaj, that Lakshmaga Sena was an extremely popular king, As an era was counted 
from the year of his birth, so was.an era counted from the year of the loas of his kingdom. That 
era was still very widely usad in Vikrampor in the time of Nawab Alivardi Khan. With the 
ascendency of the English that era had to make. room for the Christian. ¢ra and vanished alto- 
gether, An oki document printed by Jogendranath Gupta in bis Arstery of Vilrampur (Bengali, 
page 511} 13 dated 1153 Bangald 545 Pargandtit, We possess similar oid documents of the 
time of Nawab alivardi Khap They relate to slavery, One of them is dated: 1151 Bangald, 543 
Pargandtit sam, Another, “1158 Bangalé, 550 Parganditt sum." ‘The present Bengali year 
1318 (A. D, 1911) and by calenlating with any of these three documents we find that the first year 
of the Pargantit ora corresponds to A. 10, 1200-1. The suffix alifa is clear, but how the word 
fargand came to be incorporated into the name can only be conjectured, Une thing is, however, 
certain the valiant sons aad grandsons of Lakshuans Sena, who retained their independence 
it Vikrampur fora century or more after the fall of Lakshmana Sena, did not forget the wrongs of 
their ancestor ; and the wide popalarity of tha era is a positive proof that the people of Vikrampur 
did not forget their beloved sovereign evan many honmlred years after his reign became ' » thing of 
the past.” 

(Prof, Bhattasali is probably not ‘aware of the paper called Chronulogy of the Sena Kings of 
Gengal written by Mr. Nagendranath Vasu and published in the Jour, Heng. As. Soc., Vol. LXV, 
{^ 16 कीर wherein haa already beon set forth mnch of the matter herein given about the Laksh- 
tiayagena era, Bat the conclusions drawn by Prof. Bhattasali are diferent from those of Mr. 
Vasu, who regards A.D. 1119, not a the initial year of the Lakshmana Sena era, but as the year 
of Ballala Sena's coronation, Mr, Vasn, again, on the authority of the Ddnaségara, citea Saka 1091 
as the date of its composition, whereas Dr, Rajendralal Mitra (Notices of SK. MSS., Vol, I, 
p. 151) has assigned it to Saka 1019 on a qnite different authority, Can the words jaié-navadaja- 
mite, from whieh the date 1091 is dedaced by Mr. Vasu, be read as nara-jaéi-dajaamite which 
would exactly bring us to Dr, Mitra’s date ?——D. R. B.] 
_ © Pringop lias hewn couclusively that the Nirraua era wae widely curreal im Indie Bane co Go and Ceylon and 
that it began in 513 B.C. Vide bis "वपा Tables," page 134. | त 

1.81. 1 1111111 11977499 yoars 3,4, 5,6, ete, may be discovered 
ia futare. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. BR. BHANDAREAR, M.A.; POONA. 
(Continued from above, Vol. AL,, p. 240.) 
XII. —Sahssrim-Ripnath-Brahmagiri Edict of Atoka 

Tene are two knotty passages in this edict which have for long been the subject of much 
discussion among scholars, Great interest in this matter has recently been awakened by two arti- 
cles published in the Journal deiatique, One of these is entitled “ Les Vivisiih d’Adoka ` ' by 
Dr, ए, W. Thomas (May-June, 1910, pp. 507-22) and the other “ Vyuthena 256 " by M. Sylvain 
Lévi (1911, Part 1, pp- 119-36)}. I crave indulgence to lay my Views before the scholars inter- 
ested in Asoka’s inacriptions. J 

The first passage is a3 follows, in accordance with the three recensions of this edict ; 

Ripnith —Ya im@ya taldys Janbudipant वाहं derd husu te déni misd katéd. 

Sahasram :—[ £] (लाच ata) lena Jadbudtpan aimisah devd sghtd munisa-miean deva kati, 

Brahmagiri -—Imind chu Edlena amis samdnd munied Jakbudi part mied dereh. 

The words misd@ and amisd occurring in these sentences had so long been taken to be equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit mrishd and emrishd. But M, Sylvain Lévi has now shown that they stand 
for miirdh and amigrdh. The Pali form of mpishd would be musd and not misd, And secondly 
in the Sahasram recension we have the forma वक्ता and misavh, which can correspond only to 
amiiram and mijram, and never to mrishd, Again, muntea-mismh of ‘the Sahasriim text is a 
compound which can only be dissolved as manushyath mitrah, Mrishd hes absolutely nothing to 
do here with misa@h, Itis also now agreed by most scholars that the words derd and munisd are 
to be taken in their usual sense of ‘gods’ and * men.’ So the question now arises: what can be - 
ihe actual meaning of the three sentences? Asoka says that for more than two years and # hali 
he was a lay-follower, and did not exert himself strenuously, but for more than a year that be was in 
the Saigha he did exert himself strennously. And what was the result’? The result was that the 
gods who were go long“unmixed with men were mixed with them. He, therefore, advises the people 
to put forth strenuous exertion, This will, he says, enable even a lowly person to attain the great 
heaven. Thus the frait of exertion is expreased in two different phrases: (1) by the commingling 
of men and gods and (2) by the attainment of heaven (evarga). The two things are thns identical, 
and consequently the first phrase must be interpreted in the light of the second, What, there- 
fore, the first passage in my opinion means is something like this, Aéoka has explained to his 
people what diana is, The performance of dhahma leads to punys (spiritual merit), and the 
accumulation of punye to the attainment of heaven. Gods were formerly aloof from men and men 
from gods, becanse there were ०० inen who had boarded so much of punya 88 to vie with them, 
But now through the teachings of Agoka men have become so mach punyaraf and consequently 
such equals of gods that the old gulf no longer existed between them and they have become one 
another's associates. But this punya (and through it srarga) can be secured only through pard- 
krama (strenuous exertion). And ४९०९७ it is that he exhorts men to exert themselves strennons- 
ly. That the performance of punys leads to tho attainment of heaven was formerly as it is now 
the accepted belief of all sects, (compare, €, $» Te tah bhukted warga-lokash visdlank Eshine punye 
martya-loke risanti—Bhagavad-gitd, Chap, IX, १, 21; and also the words of the Buddha sache 
kho pan’ aasa evauh dilfht hott: imind "ham aflena od vatena ef tapena vf bhahmachariyena vd dero 
nd Bhavissdmi devaiitataro wd, &c. occurring in the Majjhima-nikdya, sulta 57). This ides is also 
not foreign to the insoriptions of Adoka, ag we shall shortly see 

In order to understand this edict better, it is necessary to compare it with Rock Edict X.. a 
passage from which is as follows : 

Yao tu kishchi pardkariate Devinah (priyo) Priyadast rajd ta sxvash paratrikdya [:] हमत 
[१ sakale apaparierave asa, takale apaparisrare asa. 

म नः to say that not knowing 
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: Here Asoka says that he exerts himself strenuously (pardkramate), But with what object in 

"96 : He replies : pdratrikdya, i.¢., with reference to the next world. But for whose sake ? 
He answers; talale apaparisrave ata,i.¢, in order that all men should be free from parisrava, which 
he farther explains by कधी = इ. Similarly, when in the 8.-R.-B. edict Agoka says that for 
the period of more than ॥ year that he was in the Sahghawhe exerted himeeli strenuously (ifdAaw 
palakasite), we must understand that it is not for himself that he was unflaggin gly zealous but for 
others, or rather for the welfare pertaining to their next world, And consequently when he says 
that he made gods commingled with men and men with gods, this mast be interpreted to mean 
that he made men like gods apaparitrava, i, ¢.,fres from all apwnya (sin), It is only by interpreting 
the passage in this way that the fall significance of the words khudakenant pakamaninena tipule 
svage sabye drddhetava which occar in and which form the main purport of the §.-R.-B. edict is 
brought out. This edict, in fact, is such a close repetition of Rock Edict X that there is a perfect 
harmony even in their concluding portions, which insist upon pardkrama being put forth both by 
the great and the lowly. 

The same idea we find expressed in Rock Edicts VII andIX. A passage from the firat of these 18 : 

Fa [| cha Linchi parikramhami चदव [,] दके [?] bhitdnah dnaigan gachheyanm idhacha 
ndini sukhdpeydmi paratrd cha svagath drddhayavkiw, 

Hore also Adoka informs us that the object of his strenuous exertion is to make people 
bappy in this world and enable them to gain heaven in the next. Tt deserves to be noticed that 
the word paraira here distinctly refers to svarga (heaven). In Rock Edict IX Adgoka compares 
ordinary maagalas (anspicious rites) with dhahma-mangala, i. ¢., the auspicious rite consisting in 
the performance of dAaima, He says that the performance of ordinary maagalas is of doubtful 
efficacy. It may or may not fulfil the desired object, Bat the practice of dhaima, even if it does 
not lead to the attainment of temporal object, is sure to breed ondless merit in the next world 
(palajd chd anata’ pwhnaa pasarati), If we thos compare Rock Edicts V1,IX, and X with 
one another, we find that, acoording to Agoka’s theology also, the performance of कवक leads to 
punys 97 apa-parteravatva, and the accumalation of punya to the attainment of ‘varga. What, 
therefore, Aéoka means by saying that he made gods and men commingled with one another is that 
by teaching वर्य to people he has rendered them punyarat and made them like gods 
wargddhilérinah, claimants of heaven, and consequently one another's com peers, 

II. 

The second passage that we have to deal with rons thus in the three differemt rocensions. 

Sahasrim :—Jyamnh cha sdeane vivuthena dure sapanndldii said virwiAd ti 256. 

Ripnith :-—Vyiishend sdpane hate 256 satavirdsd si, 

Brahmagiri :—Jyah cha edvane sivdpite vyithena 256 

The latest interpretation that hss been proposed of this passege is that by Dr, Thomas, And 
this has been secepted both by Dr. Fleet and Prof, Hultzsch, He has shown that the passage 
contsing not the slightest allusion to Baddha's death and thai it makes mention, not of years, but 
of 256 nights, dure sapmhnd-ldti-sata (of the Sahasrim text) during which Adoka was away from 
his home. I wouder how it is possible to maintain this interpretation in the Ripnath text, where 
the word sata of ‘sataripdef must correspond to satd of Ldtizatd in the Babasrim as Dr. Thomas 
understands it. The Rapnath text at best can be interpreted to refer to not 256 bat only 100 
ights, supposing that the word {0 is here understood: Again, what can be the meaning of ihe 
words (dtisald ciruthd ? Onn riewthd be here taken in the sense of “departed from home”? I 
am afraid, not. For what can be meant by saying that 256 nights departed from home? Prof, 
Haltzsch hasno doubt seen through this difficulty and proposes to take piruthd as on ablative 
singular.? Bat I fail to understand how even this ablative can give the नल " alter (the 
king) hed left home.” It can only mean “from the eiruthd, ¢, «., (the king) who had left home,” 
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In interpreting this passage we must never forget the suggestions given us by euch an auth- 
ority on Agoka’s inseriptions as M.Senart, The first is that Safd rirutha of Sahagrim cannot 
possibly be separated from, and consequently mnst be taken to exactly correspond to, sata-virasd 
of Riipnath, The second is that efeutha and vivilsa, wherever any one of these words occurs, पपा 
bear one and the game sense, Now, most scholars are agreed that the forms rirutha and छव 
are to be derived from the root vi-ras, ‘to dwell abroad, to depart from home,’ That this is 
the natural correct sense to take will be seen from what follows. The word é¢afa I take with 
Dr, Ollenberg and M. Senart to stand for sat/ea, ‘a living being, soul,’ But dure acpanndlaie 
I taka with Biihler as equivalent to dre shat-padchdjad-ati. Obviously the word satd in the sense 
of jate has been inadvertently omitted after “ati. It ia 9 well-known [act that at the time of copy- 
ing a docament when a word is followed by an exactly or almost exactly similar word, one of these 
is sometimes dropped, If any instance is needed, it is supplied by the Girndr text of Rock Edict 
X. Alter ya tu kishehi pardkamate, wo have devdnam Priyadasi rija instead of derinaa priyo 
Priyadast सदव, A similar thing has happened in the Sahasrim text, and hence alter dure 
sapamindldti, instead of said said vivughd, we hove simply satd ciewAd. So the Sahasram text 
might be re-written 35 follows : iyaa cha adeane viruthena [1] duce sapadnds-ati-sal@ esata vivu- 
ch@ ti 256. It may be rendered as follows: ‘‘And this sermon has been delivered by Vivathas 
(officials who have gone forth on tour), (The figure) 256 indicates that two hundred and filty-six 
souls (i, ¢,, officials) have gone forth on tour.” The Ripnath text may also be similarly translated: 
५ (This) sermon bas been delivered by Vydthas (officials who have gono forth on tour). (The 
figure) 256 indicates that there have boen settings out on tour by (as many) souls 4. इ + officials).” 
The word ryitha or rivutha I take to refer to Asoka’s officials, Thisis clear, 1 think, from 
etind cha vaya(ia)janena ydrotata tuphaka aidle sarata vivatetaviyuli of the Rapnath recension, 
The aame formula oceurs in the Sarnith ediot, and it will be patent to any one who read it that 
this injanction is issued by Agoka to Mahimitras, hia own officials, | bave, therefore, little 
doubt that in the Rapnith text too the same injunction is meant by the monarch to bo conveyed 
to his officers. And what is the injunction? “Go ye forth on tour (virarefariya) with these words 
(i. ¢., with this sermon of mine) everywhere in your district.” The word dh@ra again is note- 
worthy, It frequently occurs in cave inscriptions and in the sense of “district,* In other 
words, -hese offiecrs appear to me to be the pridesikas of Rock Edict IIL who have been ordered by 
Agoka to go forth on tour every five years together with yutat and Rajukas ond perform the work 
of preaching in addition to their office duties. So if the word siragetariya refers to Adoka's offli- 
cials, ‘he word eiryéha which is anothor derivative of vi-vas mast necessarily refer to them and 
them ouly. The fact that cieutheng is instramental singular and not plaral os it onght to have 
been if it referred to Asoka’s officials (does by no means militate against our view. Becanse the 
word .wrutha Is here used collectively (compare dAanuna-yuta of, ९, त. Rock Edict V). Now in 
the Brahmagiri text rynthena ia immediately followed by the figure 256, without a word of explana- 
tien, This explanation is, however, given by the Sahasrdmand Ripnith inscriptions, in the 
former of which it is fall and lucid. And this is given only to inform us for what the figure 
stands, The figure 256, saya that record, indicates that two handred and filty-six souls have set 
out on religious tour. In short, what Ajoka means is that he has sent out 256 officinls called 
vydthas or ८५८४१०१ to preach his sermon, 

M, = Senart has called our attention to the fact that Pillar Edict VII presenta. very close 
analogies to our edict of which we must take the fnllest advantage in interpreting it, Here too 
Agoka spenka of having caused diawhma-edeanas to be heard. His exact words are: ¢fdye-me 
athdye dhahma-sdeandni rdedpitdnt dhawmdausathing eividhdni dnapitén’. yathil त 
bahuna janast dyatd ets paliyavadisadi-pi pavithalisaaté pie It ia thas piai thabAdoke presched 
tants nana stole seat: obec amid bb cold gn ac a ik Sa ec 
rook, प tho letters t and 4, in ASokn's timo, “8 was probably written on the 
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many religious sermons (dhawtmg-tdranas) through his officiala, There is thos a remarkably’ 
close correspondence between this paseage and our edict. Leven proceed a step further, though 
I do so with some diffidence. In the passage just quoted, the lettera ya ond {व are indistinct | 
and the following three have peeled off." Biihler reads the first two as yatid, and restores the 
loat ones to me puli?., I confess, no good meaning is poasible if yathd is read. The word yarhé 
has no propriety here. Norts M. Senart’s restoration yathd-risayd-pi an emendation, beranse 
some word signifying ‘officers’ has to be underatood. Besides the last two Ictters are distinctly 
af-pi as Bibler has correctly read them, and not °y@-pi as deciphered by him. I think we must 
read some other word 10 place of yathd. I have just smid that both ya and (Ad are not sufficiently 
distinct. The first letter may be ya though it looks more like ra, and as yath@ gives no intelligi 
ble sense, [‘ventare to read rywthd. Thus the whole sentence will ran: rywihd (me puli)ed-pi 
éahune janasi dyatd, which I believe yields perfectly good ‘sense. ‘In Pillar Edict VII in which 
Agoks gives a resume of the work be has achieved and in which he soya what officiala did what 
part of his work, it is natural to expect which class of bis officials promulgated his dhatima- 
sdvanas, Be tells us what Rajjiikes and Mahimitras did, and this exactly agrees with what is 
stated about them tn other records, The name, however, of the officials who were entrusted with 
the dissemination of dhadiuna+deangs remained unmentioned in the edict. But if we read १४५५ 
instead of yathd, it leaves nothing to be desired and this perfectly agrees with the 8.-R.-B, edict 
XIII.—A new Eshatrapa Inscription 

The fragmentary inscription, whose transcript is given below was discovered abont a year ago 
when some digging was being carried on in connection with the Shahpore-Kutiyana Railway near 
VYanthalt, the ancient Vamanasthali, in the Janigadh State, It refers itself to the reign of the 
Kehatraps Rudrasitnha, con of Jivadiman, and is dated [Saka] 228 Vaiiikha Sod 7. This inserip- 
tion is of no particular interest as the name of this Radrasimba has already been known to us from 
his coins, and with dates ranging from 227-231 (see Rapson’s Catalogue of Indian Coins, p.170 ff) 


Transcri 
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8 vtjottare 200208 Paiidkhe i{ujddha saptamy[ di] 

THE TOWN OF HANJAMANA, REFERRED TO IN THREE SILAHARA 
GRANTS OF THE 10TH AND 11TH CENTURIES. 
‘BY JIVANJI JAMSHED]I MODI, 5.4.; BOMBAY, 
Tue following three Silihira grants, found in Konkan daring the last century, refer to 4 
named Harmjamana or Hahyamans ( हे जमननमर ०7 FTA 

1. The grant of king ArikesaridAvarija, dated Saka 939 (A.D, 1015). 

2, ‘The grant of Chhittardjadeva, Mahdmandaléivara of Konkan, dated Saka 948 (A. D. 1026) 

8, The grant of Mahdmandaléirara, King Anantadéya, the Emperor of Konkan 
Saka 1016 (A. D. 1094) 

The first grant was foand at Thani, and it was translated in Vol. I of the dsiatic Researches 
(p. 357) by Pandit Ramalochan 

The second grant was found st Bhindip near Thani about 1836, on the family property 
of a well-known Parsee family, known as the Ashburner family. The copperplate belonged to 
Mr. Hormuasjee Cursetjee Ashburner, The text and translation of the grant were given by the lata 
De, Bubler, ante Vol, V., ए. 276 8. 

Tho third grant also was found in Konkan, Its text and translation have been given by 
the lat Mr. Justice Telang. (Ante, Vol. LX, p. 33 ff.) 

I give below, as found in the above journals, the translations of those passages of the 

rants, wherein the word Hanjamans or Habyamana occurs, 

1, “The fortanate Aricésari Dévarijs, . . „+ « Sovereign of the great circle 

thas addresses even all who inbabit the city Sri Sthinsca, his own kinsmen and others ther 
pecs nati dc wel, सा = १ यमः eae anaes a? esr 
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assembled, princes, counsellors, priestq winisters, superiors, inferior, subject to his commands, also 
the lords of districts, the governors of towns, chiefs of villages, the masters of families, employed 
or unemployed servants of the king, and hiscountymen. Thus he greets all the holy men and 
others inhabiting the city of Haiyamana,” (Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 361). | 

2. “The great provincial chief, the illustrious Chhittariijadéva addresses with salutations, 
worship, and respect all the assembled men of royal caste, ministers, Porohitas, councillors, chief 
and minor officials, whether connected with himself or strangers, a5 well as the lords of rdshfras 
(zillis), the lords of rishayas (tilikés), the lords of towns, the lords of villages, officials, and 
non-official persons, servanta of the king, and rayats, likewise the. citizens of the town of 
Harhyamaua, belonging to the three (twice-born) castes and others as follows = + = + - a 
(Ante, Vol. ए, p. 280, Col, 1). | 

ड. ‘Illustrious उ पपा तमह्वे king Anantadevs, announces with salatations, honour, 
respect, and directions, to all princes, councillors, priests, ministers, principal and subordinate 
officera, both those connected with himself and others, as also all beads of rdshfrae, heads 
of vishayas, heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials, specially appointed ‘or not, country 
people, as well as townspeople of the town Hanjamana of the three classes and go forth, = र 

अ 5) ॥ (Ante, Vol, Ik, P. 38), । 

The learned translators of the three grants do not say what Hanjamana or Hamyamana is, 
Pandit Ramalochan and Dr. Bihler, the translators of the firet two grante, say nothing about the 
word. Mr. Telang says of it: +" I do not understand this."’! Further on be adds: “1 can say 
nothing about Hanjamana. 3 | : 

The Bombay Gazetteer, in the Volome’ on Thini, refers to these Sildhara grants, and says 
that the town of Sanjan, which is about ninety miles from Bombay, on. the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, is probably referred to under the name ol Hamjawan. The writer doea 
not give his grounds of probability, I fancy that the fact of the three copperplates being found in 
Konkan, wherein Sanjin is situated, and the fact of some similarity between the names 
 Hamjamana" and “ Sanjin’? were his only grounds, The objedt of this paper is to supply two 
or three facta, giving some further grounds of probability, amounting .well-nigh to certainty. 

“ Firstly, the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms to al! the people of 
the country, to members of the royal family, to their high and low officials, to officials and 
non-officials, to all their raiyat, and then make # special reference to the people of the town of 
Hathjamana. Why were these people not incladed in the genera) terms of the address in the general 
term roiyat? What was the reason of separately addressing the people of the town of Hamjamana ? 
Did not the people of that town form a part and parcel of the raiyat of the donor-princes "५ 

The answer to all these questions is, that the town of Hanjamana, thongh ruled by the 
donor-princes, was a eeparate colony of people, who formed > “ foreign element” in the midat of 
the great Hindu people. It was a colony of the descendants of the first Parsee emigrants, who had 
come to India’ from Persia at the end of the 8th century and had settled at’ Sanjin in A.D, 735, 
with the special permission of the ruler of the land, They had continued to 178 98 9" foreign 
element” following their owa Zoroastrian creed, manners and customs, even retaining their own 
autonomy. | | | 

The Kissa-i-Sanjédn, iz. the Story of Sanjin, » Persian poem, written 18 A.D, 1000 on the 
strength of authentic oral tradition, gives 8 pretty fall account of how they came to Sanjin, how 
they corresponded with the ruling Raji, bow they explained to him their religion and customs, and 
how they, at last, got his permission to found a separate colony of themselves at a place which they 
named Sanjin, For an account of all these subjects I would refer my readers to my book entitled 
A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates, | py १ क 0 vig | 

The poem says: “ A place in the desert was accepted, The ground was excellent and ‘they 
made it their place of abode. The place was acceptable to all persons, A city was created, where 
"A date, Vol. IX, ०4 74.०44 ल ` क्न ` 
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there was formerly a clesert, All the young and the old landed thare. When the Dastur saw this 
good place, he found it to bes proper place for abode, The Dastar gave it the name of Sanjan, 
and it was made prosperous like the coantry of Iran.” 

The Parsee emigrants had come from Khorisein, where there is a town of the name of Sanjpin 
So, perhaps, they called their new colony in India, Sanjan, jnst a3 many modern colonists name 
heir new colonies after their favourite towns in the old country, र g., New York 

The three grants refer to the people of the town of Hamjamana as “the holy men and others 
inhabiting the town of Hamjamana,” “the citizens of the town of Hamjamana"’ belonging to the 
three (twice-born) castes (rv) and as. “the townspeople of the town Hamjamana of the three 
classes, "’ The reference to these people aa “the holy men,"’ shows that they belonged to the 
pricatly clase, In the Aresta also, we find the Athravans (the priestly classes corresponding to the 
Brihimans) called Thrayavan,® १,९., of the three religious orders. This word corresponds to 
the Trivargga of the grants, The Parsee emigrants were mostly of the priestly class 

The Parsees have preserved among themselves sixteen Sanskrit slokas," referring to the fact 
of their explaining to the Indian Raja, their religion and cnstoms. The last of these dlokes 
supports the Aissa-i-Sanjdn, and says that the Indian Raja gave the Parsees 3 separate tract of 
land in his country, 

According to the élokas, the Raji said to the new-comers: “(© Parsees'! May God grant you 
a progeny of children, May He grant you success and victory, May the immortal Fire grant you 
victory, May you be free from sing, May you always be holy. May the Sun be auspicious to 
you for ever. Always revere the Sun. May your desires Le fulfilled, Take whatever land you 
desire in my country. May your respect and honour increase, © Parsers! If any ignorant 
people will lonk at you (with an idea to injure you), I will smite them, May you be successful 
over them, May riches be your 194. "7 

All these facts tend to show that the Parsees had 3 separate colony of their own, ruled over by 
themsetves, There is another fact that leads to that there was such a colony which acknowledged 
allegiance to the Hindu Raji. According to the Kiesa-t-Sanjd@a, the country of the Indian Raji 
of which the town of Hamjamana (Sanjin) formed a part, was, after long time, invaded by 
Mahomedans at the direction of Sulian Mahmdd. The Raji of the day, being hard’ pressed, asked 
the assistance of the Parsees, remind:ng them of the hospitality extended to their ancestors, the 
first rants, by one o! his predecessors, A brave Parsee named Ardeshir led an army of Parsees 
and assisting the Raji repalsed the Mahomedans, After a short time, the invaders, recouping 
their lost forces, made, another invasion which tarned out successful. The Raji was defeated and 
killed and the Parsee army waa annihilated 

This fact shows that the Parsees had formed a separate independent colony, especially in the 
matter of their social anil religious affairs. Had it~ xt béen so, the Raja would not have asked for 


their assistance. They had a town of their ^  tewn of Hamjamana referred to in the three 
copperplate grauts—with what may be ` 7 apparatas—=military or political, social 
and religions—of a self-governing er ६ allegiance to the Indian Raji 


The question now is: What is the word 191) nana, Which the learned translators of the three 
grants have passed over, and of which Mr, Telang said that he did not understand it, and could say 
nothing about it? In other words, why was the Parsee colony called “ Hatbjamana "? 

The word fanjamana ts an Avestic term, which has latterly become anjuman in 
Persian, As anjuman, it is common among the Piraees eren now. It comes from Avestia 








9 Yesht Kordid 10; Dehrdm 46; Abin £6 
‘For these Nokes, vids (a tur Aepondiirji Kimdln's Nadim tirtth Pirsfont दवः (A. D.. 1835), 
129-145; an old copy of the 15430 was found about three ago in the Dis 
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in Oetober 1900, by Prof ArJesbir Entes of Bhivoager. | 
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Aan, Sanskrit sam or saa, Latin con meaning “ together,” and Avestic jam, Sanskrit gam, 
“to go.” So, literally, it means ‘'s place where people go together or meet,” The Parsees even 
now speak of their large communal nieetings as the Anjuman (Harajaman) Meeting. So, perhaps, 
the early Parsees themselves called their colony Hamjamana, or their Indian brethren, hearing t 
use this word for their large communal gatherings, named it Hanjamana for them. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 2..8. 
(Contiaved from p. 155.) 

Balkrt: a black woollen thread, with a small iron ring and some yellow cloth and betel-nut tied 
round the left ankle of the boy after his first ban (a ceremonial oiling). Karnal 8. R,, 1872-80, p, 128, 

Rakhol : a tree, useless save for [२६] ; its leaves are also used as fodder. Simla 8. R., 1883, 

. 43, 
^ 86.19 : thief. See [ण : 

Raméli: a variety of rice. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 184. 

Ramjamani: 8 variety of rice having bard fine grain. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Bang; 9 great mountain range. 

Rangari: a good variety of rice. Kangra 8. R., p. 26. 

Rangan : the rawan of the plains (Doliches sinersi#.) Simla §. ए. 1883, p. 41, 

Rimna: to plant out the raug, 9. ४. 

Raughar: a disease in which the pain extends from the hannch to the heels on either side. 
Gurgaon, | 

Hao: a drainage line, Ludhiana 5. B., 1878-88, p. 6. 

Haon&: 8 snake (Bungarus fasciatus), Cl. gadel, Jullundur 8, Rp, 12. 

Bar: very dry and thirsty land; it generally bas konkar cropping opin it and bears gram 
and moth well ia propitious years. Of.raur, Hoehiirpor 5, R., >. 69, 

Bara: the same as the matra land, but with a larger proportion of clay; gites wonderful 
crops with good rain, but is liable to fail in dry yeare, It is ia fact, much the same asthe roAi Jand 
Ci, moti and pathiali, Hoshiarpur 8.R,, p. 70. | 

ए 478 : 8 small and sweet mango fruit; im vise like the fraitof the dahera. Hoshidrpur S. 2.; p. 15 

Ras: astring. Cl, ddmras, Karnal 8, B., 1872-80, p. 168. 

Ras: the hesp of clean grain, Cf. (143 and ४०१०4. Karn] 8. R., 1872-80, p. 173. 

Basin: 97 earthen vessel = kauri, 

Rasoe: a cook-house, Sirmir, 

Hatha: >» method of distribating the acc. = the ldna, Karnal §. R,, p. 112, 

Eatru: a second class rice. Hoshiarpur 8. 

Ratti: 8 red bean, 

Raun: a place by a house where cattle are tied up. 

Raunj = aimébar, 

Raunjh: Prosopis spiagera, Gurgaon 8, R., 1972-83, p. 12. 

aur: very dry and thirsty land ; it generally has kanker cropping up in it and bears gram 
and moth well in propitious yeara. Cf.rar Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 69. 

Bauti: contr. chaubdra, 

Bawarf: cave, 

Rawar or dawar=don or shotha: acare, Simla Hills. 

Re = rai: (alias Smithiane). Simls 8. R., 1893, p. 43. 

Reh (rai}: Pinw webbiane, 2. 10. p, 946. Kangra 8. B., p. 21, 

Belra or kaunta: the cones of the cedar and pines, Simla 5. 2, 1688, p. 44. 
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Borka: see Aauad, 
Rerrnd ; to exasperate ; cl. rera or rerkd, a quarrel. 
Roetar: sandy land, ¦ 
Roush: (reuns, in Kuli) > small trea (Cofonaster obtusa), valued for sticks and goad+ 
Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 42. | 
Bewa: a fish having a carious habit of swimming about in companies on the suriace with ite 
mouth out of the water during the late autamn and spring. Ludhidna 8. K., 1878-83, p- 18. 
Res : the land inundated by © river. Sirsa 8, R., 1979-83, p. 12. 
Reza: 8 piece of cloth given in token of betrothal by the girl's people to the boy's. 
Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-83, ए. 299. 
Rhon, ron (0३11) ; the dark hanging forests seen on high ranges, perhaps from rek, the 
commonest tree 19 such localities, Kangra Gloss. 
BibAli: the Ist day of Siwan, but the people in different parganas observe the Ribali 
on different dates in that month. 
Bina: stesp, 08 of steep hill sides, snow slopes, or precipices, Kiingra Gloss. 
Rindi: ventilator. 5Sirmir, 
Rings: a stick for marking the depth of water Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, ए. 406. 
Ringarw&h: pain 10 the legs, etc. Ci, ranghar, Gurdispor. 
Birra: a grasing ground round a village—see do/li. 
Rirri, rirrah: a small ridge. 
Risa na: the cloth on which m@p full of grain is emptied. Cf. mandAauna, Karnal 5. प. 
1872-80, p. 174. 
1951810 : 8 kitechen=cholydld. 
Rohora (? rohira): a tree (fecoma undulate=lahdra. P, Dy., p, 654), Rohtak. 
Bohi kalari: the rohf (loamy clay) land with an admixture of saltpetre, Hoshiarpur 5. R.., 
. 69. 
रै 1 : bread=rokild, g. r.: Ex, rohila le diyo ‘bring bread Bauria argot. 
Roi lens: to weep. Bauria argot. 
Bokhla, rohila: bread, Bauria ergot. 
Bonda: a posthamoas son, Ci, pichtlag, Kangra 8. B., p, 9५. 
Rong: buckwheat (Dolichot sinensis), Kangra 5, R., p. 29, 
Rénsli: a kind of soil. Hissar 5, ए. p. 16. 
Bora : the pieces of hard wood with which the hollow of + sagar press is lined. Karnal 5, R,, 


Rora: a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry land, Kangra 8. R., 7. 26. 


Boru: fixed assessment, # lump sum, 

Rot: a ceremony performed by the Sultani families once 8 year on Friday ; a ४०९७ loaf, of 
one maund (katcha) flour and & quarter maund (katcha) of gur, is cooked. The bhards attends and 
heats the drum, and sings the praises of the saint (Sakhi Sarwar Sultan) while this is preparing, and 
receives one-quarter of the bread, the other three-quarters being eaten by the family. Ludbidna 
8. B., 1878-83, p. 55. 

Rowir (Kuli): a cave ००१९7 > rock, Of. guphd. 

Bub: asheep over two years old: one over a year old is doga ; a lamb.in Kali is gad. 

Bubben: quicksand (dal-dal). | 

Ranghar: ५ Mahammadan Rajpat; so styled by other castes. Karnal 8, BR. p. 80. 

Buana: irreg. past part. of rind, ‘weep’ (W.). 

Buri: 9 heap of threshed rice. 
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Rurpal: an extra perquisite, realised by the proprietor, generally at one thimiin‘the topa, in 


the gross produce ॥4:740.8 
Rus: atree (Echinops). Earnal 5. 2. p. 9. af tated 
‘Rus: 3 kind of grass, Karnal 8. 2. 7. 13 १८ "(सड 4 : Mw oe 


Raitt mandi: a kind of marriage ceremony ; four or five men go from the bridegroom 
to tho bride's house, dress ber, put acap on her head, and bring her home to the bridegroom 
Kangra 5. 7. p, 98 

BRaug: young rice plants, Simla 3. R., 1833, p. 40 | sia ~ eae 

Sabarkatta: a wooden scraper. Sirea 8. It., 1879-83 ए 25 +> द oe : भ + 

Sabat ; the verandah infront of a Louge,..Hoshiirpur § Rp. 42.0) 1 1 ., तश्च - 

Subdbani : a religious book of the Bishnois, न्नः ३. Ry 5 12 ॥॥4 ai ?:1 

Sado; the wife's sister's hushand, (1, कण, - (पदक. 8, 1872.83 App. च, 2.4. 

Sag: a watering, asually applied to the one before ploughing forthe Rabi and ‘the Ist’ one तत ` 
the Kharif. Kangra Gloss: | > 99१03 wore + कक 1.46 Ui! qos realy : 91 

Sagar sidhi: a game in which three boys stand one bebind the लटा while पात others leap 
on to their backs from behind. ` Siraa 6. R. 1879-93) poade, । ' ` ` ' ` 

Bagg: drizz (Gait). Cf. meg | 

Sagwar: irrigated, KangraGloss, ` ` SER EDSON नी 

Sahora : father-in-law, Pangi Se ee 

Sibu, hahu good. Bauria argo. Ex, thd,addr afi र: “the thinadir is 8 good man,” 
Sai: carnest-money, paid to a tenant on engagement, Kiingra 5 R. (Lyall), ए. ++. 
; antumn barvest,. Kingra Glogs । र 
| इडा प्र : a (70891 [97 siza, leaves fod to sheep aud: goats, growing low down in warm situations 
Simla 8. ‰., 1883, ए, 44 OD + 

Sajja: & bedstead and bedding, ठ complete sait of lelothes) some vessels; anil sich other parts 
ofa complete outfit given to a Brabman at the first anniversary of the death of + person, Karnal 
ऽ, R., 1872-80, p. 138 : ५04०7 १५५५८. 

36118 ; a sharor or a share ioe तीत, दिला) 5. १.7.112. ` |= ‡ 9/0 

Saliran: the opening from 4 ¢halfa or canal duct into a Geld, Kingra 5. R., p. 92 । is 

Salabj: the wife's brother's wife. Of. salaij, sdriyd, sdthd ०46 and siflhe Gurgaon 
8. ॥., 1872-83, App. v. p, 1 

Salaij: the wife's brother's wife. Qf, salahj. 

Salara: «, m,, a swallow 

Saletnd: to twist the atraadstogether.. Karnil 3. R., 1872-80, p..199 

88108 ; the wife's brother's wife, Of. ` बत, salahy 

Sathe: the wife's brother's wife. Cf. eslaij; salahy, and sdlAd ak के 

Sathun, salh: a place where the dead gre burnt, also ealled’ martali, tirath, eto.‘ Kiagre 

Bali: 8.1, wife's younger sister : ॑ A) 1 ६५ 

89112 : the wife’s brother's wife. Cf. silalj, जवम्‌, a@riyd,” and sdlhd 1 ~ 

Salokri: 9 04 held on 9 auipicious (mahurat) day in the ची) of Baisdkh before Kali 
te avert shard, ‘hailstones," in order that they may not destroy the crops, = 

59107 ; pueraria taberosa, aclimber, Cl, नवी, Hoshidrpar 8. Ro 14. °° 7 
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Salri: « name applied to long strips of field lying low. Kangra Gloss, 
Saluka: « waistcoat, Sirarir eis-Giri. 
Sampann: complete, finished. 
Samta: a. f., reconciliation. 
San : like, resembling, इ. g. sini 
Sands : « large lizard with spikes on its tail... Sirsa S..R., 1679.83, ps2. 
Sandali: 8 small window. Sirmir Trans-Girt, 
Sandh: see next 
` 8870, (sindh) a level place near a village where Cattle stand or sit in the heat of the day 
Cf. didk. Kangra Glos... 
Sandhoria:)s mango fruit, So called on accoantiol. its red (sanddr) colour, Hoshidrpur 
8 Ry pols. 
` छठ चद ; 3 ladder; also called parsdn or mdnj. Kangra Gloss 
SAnga: two-pronged fork. Of. szlanga, Hoshiirpur 3 R., p. 72 
 , Sangharn: who apply the torch tothe pyre ata funeral, Churih, 
` ganghelna: to collect together, Kangra/Glogs, . | 
(To be का ष्व.) 
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` PROGRESS REPORT OF THE LINGUISTIC. |` Vol. IX—Indo-Aryan languages, Central 
"SURVEY OF INDIA, UP TO THE | ~ = cae 
॥ क 099 at Part, L—Western Hindi and Panjhbi. In 
For the XFIth International Congress of Orientaliste, the preas, = 
2 Part, IT.—RAjosthint and Gujarith. 


The following is ॥ list of the volumes of the 


Survey, showing the state at which each has Part, III.—Bhil languages, ete.* 
aTrived :— 


Part, 1V.—Himalayan languages. In the 
Vol, L—Introduction. This cannot be touch - 


ed untilall the other volumes Vol, X.—Eranian languages. The greater 


| part in क्क A’ emall portion 
have been ‘printed ond in तवन 
or ^ ० Vol. 1. languages. This hes been 





Vol. Tl.—Mén-Ehmér and Tai famili: 
, | inves prepared by Dr. Eonow, and is 
| ‘Vol. IIl.—TibetoBurman family. In thr . "(+ 22० 


Vol. IV laa १ ५६ families It will thus be seen that the Survey, save for 

Vol. V.—Indo-Aryan languages, | Eastern | (४० Introductory Volume, is neatly completed. 

Bae ae a cgi | beach saheedy 'hi'ipeeaa, he ing 
++ श्वान may be of interest :— 

` कन. VIL—Indo-Aryan languages, Southern | ` Vol. ए, covers the whole of North-western 

५ group. India, and deals with Sindhi, Labnodi, and the 

Fol, VEHL—Indo-Aryan languages, North. | PisAcha languages (including Kashmiri) spoken 

“ ` "Weatern group. A portion in | between the north-western frontier of India 

type, and tho rest nearly ready | proper and the) Hindd Kush. With the excep- 

for the press ध tion of बा, all the Pisichs languages have 


+ Vola, IT to VII, bave all been printed and pablished. 
"Vol. IX, Parts II, and [Il havo boon printed and published. 
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been disposed of, and the section dealing with | 


them is in type. Lahndi, by far the heaviest 
section, ia completed, except fora couple of dia- 
lects, regarding which it has been found necessary 
to make reference to India, Sindhi, which will 
require but a short section, has not yet been 
touched. All, therefore, of this volume that re- 
mains to be done is Sindhi, two dialects of Lahndl, 
and Kashmiri. 

As regards Volume IX. (Eranian languages) 
two forms of speech remain untouched, viz., 
Biléchi and Ormiri. The latter is a most inter- 


eating, but 11115 known, language spoken in 


Warlristan. I have been fortunate enough to | 
obtain excellent materials, and hope to be able to 


give a fairly complete account of it. I have 


ulready grafted a grammar and vocabulary. | 


Although distinctly a member of the Eranian | 


family it also shows points of agreement with the 
PisAchs languages of the Hindi Kush country, It 
may here be remarked that Ehétrini, & dialect 
of the Indo-Aryan Lahnd{, also shows signa 
of similar agreement. The rest of this volume, 
dealing with the Ghalchah languages, Poshid, 
and some local varieties of Persian, has long boen 
in type. | 

As regards Volume IX, the parts dealing with 
RAjasthini, Gujardtt, and the Bbtl languages have 
already been published. The part for Western 
Hindi snd Panjibf has long been ready for the 
press, but difficulties connected with the prepara- 
tion of special Oriental type have delayed its 
in MS,, and 


esaentially Tibeto-Burman. For inatanoe; as in 
Tibeto-Burman,.there- is a special impersonal 
conjugation of every verb, giving an honorific 


| sense; and the aubject of a transitive verb in 


any tense (not only the past tense) is put into the 
case of the agent, ` 

Central Pahfirt is the language of Kamaun 
and Garhwil. The many dialects can.conveni- 
ently be grouped under the two language. names 
of Eumaunt and Garhwili, The speakers of 
Eastern एकान्तं call themselves “Khas,” and 
the principal dialect of Kamaunt is ealled त 
parjiyd, or “tha spacoh of the Ebas-people.”’ 
The main cultivating populstion of Kumaun and 
Garhwal. belongs to the Khas tribe. Western 
Pabéri is the name given to the group of dialects 
between Garhwil, on the east, and Jammd and 
Kashmir, on the west. It includes the vernacular 


Aryan languages of the HimMlaya from Darjec- 


ling, in the east, to beyond Chambé, in the weet 
These have been divided into three languages 


to west) I name, respectively, Eastern Pahiri or 
Naipill, Central Pabfri and Western Pahirt. 
These Pabdérsi Innguages exhibit points of 
great interest, both to the ethnologist and to the 
philologist. In Eastern Pabiri we hava an Indo 
Aryan language spoken by a dominant clogs, 
comparatively few in number, amidst a population 
whose spesch is Tibeto-Burman, In such a case 
we should expect to find many instanons of 
Tibeto-Burman loan-words, but this does “not 
occur to any large axtent, On the other hand, 
the grammar is greatly influenced, and‘ we find 
this Indo-Aryan lasguage ge adopting a system of 
conjugation and rulag of 


syntax which are | 





The tract over which Central and Western 
PahAri are spoken closely corresponds to the 
ancient Sapidalaksha,” the country from which 


| in old: times the Gurjaras migrated to populate 


north-eastern RAjputind (Méawit and Jaipur), D. 
R. Bhandarkar has shown that the Rajpiits are 
the modern representatives. of ancient Gurjaras, 
who adopted the profession of arms, the remain 
der, who adhered to the tribal pastoral life, 
retaining the old name of “Gurjara," or) in 
modern times, “ Gdjar. ” 

The Khas tribe of the Central Pabiri tract. 


gone'to press, It deals with the Indo- | 


proved, The cultivating. population of the Wes- 
tern Pabfri tract calls itself “Kanét,” not 


| “ Khas *; bot the Kanéts are-divided into two 
ह OF | 


groups of dislecta, which (proceeding from east | 


classes, ono of which, the-lower in status, bears 
the name of ^ Khas.” The other class, of higher 
name implies, to be of impure BAjpat deacent, 

The language spoken in the three Pabiri tracts 
ig, as, 25 well known, connected with RAjasthdni, 
and when the Pahiri volume appears, it will be 
seen that it agrees most closely with the dinlects 
of North-Eastern RajputicA—Méwitt and Jai- 
ther form of speech belonging to the North- 


Western group, which I call “ Piiichs.” These 


seinen “end role of eater which are | Pah. 0 ne em म very strong in Western 


° See D. छ. Bhandarkar, ente,° XL. (1911); 28." Tho'hame siill survives ine” Gawllh” Hil 
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The state of affaira is further complicated 
the fact that im the extreme oortl-west, amongst 
Pisdchespeaking peoples—in the distant hills 


of Swit and Kashmir—there are at the present 


day wandering tribes of GOjar cattle tendera and 
shephenis, who have a language of their own 
quite different from that of the people among 
whom they dwell, This langnage also closely 
resembles the Rajasthin! of Méw&t and Jaipur. 

Although it is unsafe to base ethnological 
theories on lingnistic facts, I think that when 
Part IV. of Volume IX, of the Linguistic 
Survey is published, it will be seen that the 
following theory ia at least not inconsistent wlth 
the linguistic facts as we now observe them. 

1 soygygest that the earliest known [ndo-Aryan, 
or Aryan inhabitants of the Himélaya treet, 


known as Sapidalaksha, were the Ehasas, These 
spoke a language akin to what ore now the | 


Pisicha languages of tho Hindd Kush. They 
are now represented in the Western Pahiri 
tract by the Khas clan of the Kanéts,and jn the 


Ceotral Pahiri tract by the Ehas tribe, which 


forms the bulk of the cultivating population. 


In later time the EKhatas were conquered by 
the Gurjaras, The Gurjaras are now represented | 
by the Rajpite of the whole Sapidolaksha tract, — 
and also by the Ray clan of the Kantts, which 
represents those Gurjaras whodid not take to war- 
like pursaits, bat remained: cultivators, Hence 


-their claim to be of impure Rajpit descent. In 
Garhwil aod Kamann, where (for our present 
purposes) there are only HAjpits and Khasas, 
the cultivating Garjaras bocame merged in the 
general Khas population. Over the whole of 
this Sapidulakeha tract the Gurjaras and the 
Khaw graloally amalgamated, and they now 
épenk one language, mainly Gurjari, but also 
earing tracea of the speech of the original 
Khasa population. 

As D. K. Bhandarkar has shown, many of 
theso* Sapidalakaba Gurjaras migrated into 
RAjputnd, carrying their language with them, 
which there developed into Rajusthin In the 
4ubsequeut centuries there was constant commu- 
nication between RAjputdad and Sapidalakeha 
and, under the pressure of Mughul domination, 
there ultimately set im a considerable tide of 
ewigration baok from Rajputiw into Sapidalak- 
sha, These immigrants were received with all 
the preatlge of the high position to which they 


hud-attained in the social system of the Indian 
Plains, The fuundation, by them of various | 
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| Hill States is a matter of history and need not 


here- detain us, bat, from ॐ linguistic point of 
view, the important fact is that they stili fur- 
ther strengthened the RAjasthinf element in 


। the एमं dislecta 


There remain the somadie Gdjars of the north- 
western hills, Their presence is accounted for 


१४ followe:—We have seen that those Gurjaras 
who did not take to warlike pursuits, but adhered 


lo their pastoral occupation, retained the namo 


and social status of Gurjaras or Gajara. Daring 


the period in which Rajpat rule became extended 


over the PanjAb, the Rajpat fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren, 


and wo now find « line of Gijar colonization 
running from Meéwi: (the “Gujantt " of Albirini) 
up both sides of the Jamud valley, and thence 


following the foot of the Panjab Himilaya, right 


upto the Indus, Where they have settled in the 


| plains they have abandoned their own language 
and speak that of the surrounding population, 
but as we enter the lower hills we invariably 
Some upon a dialect locally known as “ Gdjari. 
| In each case this can beat be deseribed as the 


language of the people nearest the local Gijara, 
but badly spoken, as if by foreigners. The fur- 
ther we go into these sparsely populated hills, 


| the more independent do we find the Gijar 


dialect, and the Ileus is it influenced by its 


Surromdings, At length, when we get into the 


wild lill-eountry of Switan’d Kashmir, the nomad 
Gijars are found still pursuing their pastoral 
avecations, and atill speaking the language their 
१५५८१०13 broaght with them from Méwit, But 
even this shows traces of its long journey, For 
thead Gojars, wandering over hills where the 
resident pypulation «speaka either Poshid or 
some Pisicha dialect, and separated from the 
Jamnd by the wide plains of the Punjih, over 
which either Lahndi or Panjibl ia the universal 
tongue, speak a language, which though nearly 
the sume as Méwitt, also contain, like ilies in 
amber, odd phrases and idioma belonging to the 


| Hindostint of the Jamni valloy. These they 


evuld not have taken frou Pushtid or from Pid. 
ela. These are etrange alike ta Lahnadt and 
Paujibl, These do sot o¢eur in Méwitl, and 
they clearly show thut the GOjars, on their way 
to Swit and Kashmir, must, at one period of 
their Wanderings, have lived iu the Jamod 
valley. 
Georck A. Grrepgox, 
Camberley, 8th February 1912, 
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BOOE-NOTICES. 


Ayer : Historical and Descriptive. Fy Has Hitas 


Sanda, BA, F.E.S.L, Printedat the Seottish Mission. 


Industries Company, Limited, Ajmer 1911. 

Tue idea of writing a guide of Ajmer was 
suggested to the author more than twenty years 
ago by Mr, ए, L, Reid, late Principal of the 
Ajmer Government College, but it was only in 
1909 when Ajmer was plague-affected that he 
could possibly take up the work im right earnest. 
As material accomulated, the anthor decided to 
write a more detailed history of the city than 
was permissible ina guide, But this ambitious 


object had to be postponed and the present 
guide to be prepared and published for Her 
Imperial Majesty and the Royal Party that visit- 


ed Ajmer in December Inst, The book is dedi- 
cated to Sir Elliot Colvin, K.OC5.1, Agent to 
the Governor-General for Rajputana, and a hap- 
pier choice it is impossible to imagine, knowing, 
as we do, what he has done for the improvement 
and well-being of Ajmer. 


The guide is both descriptive and historical as 


it professes to be, and the descriptive and his 
torical parta are so arranged that neither pre 
ponderates over the other. This is just the thing 
needed though it is seldom sccomplished, The 
author has spared no pains to make his book as 
accurate, full, and reliable as it was possible for 
him todo, One has only to read a chapter to 
be convineed of this fact. The reader ia spe- 
cially requested to read Chapter VIII, which 
deals with an account of Ehwaja Muinnddin 
Ohisti, the presiding genius of Ajmer, and be 18 
sure to be amazed at the masa of information so 
eritically collected and so interestingly set forth. 
Tt is, however, Chapters Vil, XIU, and XIV, 
which concern the antiquarian most. The first 
gives 8 description of Adb4l-din-ki-Jhonpra. 
The author proposes a new explanation of thia 
name. “The name Adhii-din-ki-Jhonpra was 
given to it,” he says, as fakira began to assem 
ble here in the times of the Muhrattas (latter 


half of the eighteenth century) to celebrate the | 
Ure anniversary of the death of their leader 


Panjaba Shah, which lasted for two and o half 
days.”’ He is perfectly oorrect when he says 
that here was the original aite of the temple of 
Sarasvatl and the college house built by the 
Chobin king Visaladeva just as the KRamAlmaulé 
mosque at Dhf&r representa the original place 


where's similar temple and college were cons- | 


tracted by the Paramira sovereign Bhojsdeva. 
Bat he ia certainly wide of the mark when he 


tries to show that if we but omit the screen wall, | 


front-arches, Mibrib, and Mimbar of the prayer- 
chamber of the AdbAl-din-ki-Jhonpri, we have 





the whole of the building as it actually stood im 
Visaladeva's time. Can Mr. Sarda point to any 
non-Mabammaden building which in plan is 
exactly likes mosque ag AdbAi-din-bd-Jhonpré 
undoubtedly is? In fact,no Hindu or Jaina 
temple has yet been found, whose parte are 
urranged like the prayer-chamber ond side ६1५४ 
ters of 9 mosque, Besides, in the body of old 
musjids built by demolishing ancient temples the 
pillars consist of two or more Hindu shafts 
superimposed, one on the other. Such stilted 
pillars are conspicuous by their absence in old 
Hindu structures, but are found in all old 
mosques as in Addbil-din-ki-Jhonpri. These 
considerations strongly militate against the view 
that this last building in its present plan was 
originally some Hindu temple. The inscription 
slabs that were unearthed here in 1875 were for 
some time deposited in the Lucknow Museum 


and have now been brought back to Ajmer 


and kept in the Rajputana Museum there. The 
author says: “These inscriptions are of the 
greatest importance to the historian, and it is 
hoped that Government will see their way to 
taking in hand regular excavations in the Jhon 
pri, with a view to recover, if possible, the re- 
maining portions of the important inscriptions.” 
They were published by the late Prof. Kielhorn 
in this Journal, Vol, XX, p. 201 f., and Mr. 
Sarda has given a succinet summary of whut the 
former wrote regarding them, In this summary 
mention ia made of a place called Vavveraa, 
where Vigraharija alias Visaludeva was oncamp- 
ed while he was preparing himself to give battle 
to the Hammira, i, €, the Muhammodan king 
who was advancing against him, This place 
Prof. Kielborn was not able to identify nor has 
Mr. Sarda suggested any identification. There 
can, however, be no doubt that it is to be iden- 
tified with Vaverh by which RoOpuagar was 
known before it was eo named after Ropsisnba 
of the Kishangarh dynasty (dan. Prog. Hep. 
Wert. Cirele for 1911, p. 42), 

Obapter XIII. gives an acconnt of Paahkar, 
seven miles west of Ajmer, Itisone of the most 
sacred places of the Hindusin Indis. It is also 
one of the most ancient places in India. All 
references to Pushkar whether in opies or ins- 
oriptions have been culled together by Mr. Sarda 
in this chapter, OF particular interest is the refe- 
rence to Pushkar found in the Néfsik cave ins- 
ecription. It telle ws that Ushavadita, eon-in law 
ofthe Mahikehatrapa Nahap&na, had first gone 
to give aid to the Uttamabhadras who were 
harassed by the Milavas, who in ancient days- 
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were gettled in the central and southern parta of 
Rajputind. After defeating the Milavas, Usha- 
vadita, we are told, went to Pushkar, The word 


actually used is Pokshardai, the plural and not | 


cingular of Pusbkara,—a point not noticed by 
Mr. Sarda as be ought to have done, Even to 
this day, not ove or two, but three, Pushkarns 
are known—jyrshtha, madhya, and kanishtha, all 
situated within a cireait of giz miles. Ushava- 


dita again is represented to have bathed there 


and given three thousand cowa and a village 
fo the Brihmanas, This shows that even in 
the firat century A.D. Pushkar was a centre of 
Brabmanism. Mr. Sarda has also referred to 
the inscription of king Durgarfija, found at 
Pushkar, asummary of which has been published 
by mo in the dun, Prog. Report West. | 
for 1910, p. 59, But he is not correct in saying 


that A, D. 925 is the date of the king furnished | 


by the inscription, It really gives two dutes: (1) 
A. D. 025 for the grant of Malhana, and (2) A.D 
943 for the confirmation of it by Durgardja, 


The author has slso narrated some of the 


interesting and important legends connected 
with Pushkar. One of these is of the Padibir 
king Naihad-tfiv, who bathed here and was cured 
of leprosy. This Nahad-riv figures greatly in 
the Marwir legends alao, The question arises: 
who was this Natad-rivy? Mr. Sarda apparently 
takes him to be Nagabhata IT. of the imperial 


Pratibira dynasty. But I think that he is in oll | 


likelibood Nigabhata of the fendatory Pratihira 
family, that reigned at Mandor and Merti, 
There is no legend about NAhad-riv anywhere 
in Rijputin’ beyond Ajmer aod Mirwir, ११५ 
prabhastri in hia firthetalpa speaka of NAhnd- 


riv as king of Mandor. This shows thet he can- | 


not belong to the imperial dynasty which reign- 
ed at Kanouj. The Ghatiyili inscription again 
says that “he established himecl{f at Medantaka 
(Merti). Andas Merti is not far of off from 
Pushkar, this explains why legend has associated 
his name with thie sacred place. About the end 
of this chapter Mr, Sarda gives us the interesting 
information that the town of Pushkar is divided 
into two parts: (1) Chhoti Basti and (2) Badi 
Basti and that the Brihmans of the former 
truce Brahmans but are Sakadvip! Brihmans or 
Magas (Magii of Persia) and that they began to 
call themselves Parigara Brihmans after having 
been admitted into the fold of Brahmanism, 
This, it ta said, was discovered by Raja Jai Singh 
IL of Jaipur क्न्य, 

Chapter XIV. gives both the ancient and 
modern history of Ajmerina very lucid manner 








So faras the former is concerned, the author 
seers to lave been guided by Pandit Gauri 
Sliankar Ojha, though not without indeprndent 
judgment. Thos, instead of Jayadeva, Mr, Sarda 
los Ajnyopila, as the son of Siimantadeva and 
regards lim as the founder of Ajmer, and not 
Ajayutija, aon of Prithvhaja I, as Pandit Gauri 
Shonkar does. In very few other respects the 
author's account differs from that of Mr. Ojha 
viven in bis Hindi translation of Tod's Rijasthen, 
Both make the first four kings of the dynastic 
list, connected with one another as father and 
son. Hut no authority is cited by either. Bo 
शि ४8 our knowledge goes, this relationship is 
not supported by any published records or ac- 
counts. The reference to the coins of Ajaya- 
devaund Somaladevi is interesting, as they have 
not yet been recognised by the numismatists 
A paper on this sabject will soon appear in this 
journal, Some inscriptions describe Cholins 
aa belonging to the solar and some to the lunar 
dynasty. Amongst the latter Mr. Sarda in- 
cludes the Hiinai inscription of A.D. 1167. But 
this 18 # mistake, for this record in no place even 
hints that the Chohiins belonged to the lunar 


race (above Vol XLI, p.17 ff). Again, Mr, 


Sarda says: “whether they belong to the solar 
or the lunar race, they assuredly do not belong 


to the Agnikula, as they now wrongly claim to 


do." But if some records say that Chohins 
were Baryavarhsi ond some that they were 
Somavarhsis, there is no reason why there should 
not be other records calling them Agnikuli 
and why therefore these records should be set 
aside. The truth of the matter is that a Rajput 
tribe with a foreign origin was always in need of 
such a pedigree when it became Hinduised, and its 
divisions, often separated from one another by 
great distances, traced their descents separancly, 
some fromthe sun, some from the moon, some 
from the fire, and some from the earth. 

The book is not without a few misprints, but 
considering the Laste in which it had to be print- 
ed they are few. There is, however, a mistake 
which ig not so excusable, The name of the late 
Prof. Kielhorn is everywhere spelt Keilhorn and 
not Kielhorn as it onght to be, 

I have thus touched upon the points where 
difference from the author's views is possible, 
butin other respects it is impossible to disagree 
wi:h him, and such points are by ‘no means few, 
The reader, in fact, cannot leave the book aside 
without being impressed that it is in every way 


| a very useful and raluable production. 


D. BR. B, 
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The Vanatstapurmaurasa,or the Ayurredic Materia 


Modies, with quotations awl copiows orkcinal pre 
scriptions from standard works, by Kaviraja Bhiraje 
Charan Gupta Kavibhosana, the Kajvaidya of Coonh 
Behar. Withan Introduction by Maharwhopadhyaya 
Kaviraja Bijaya Ratna Son Kaviranjana. 5. 0 Anddy 
& Co. ठ and 72, Wellington Street, Oalentta. Voi. I, 
178, Vol, 11, Lae. | 
Trost who are interested in the study ol 
Indian Medicine may like to hear of the pub- 
lication in India of this very useful compilation 
on tho indigenous drags of that country. Its 
author ia Kuviraj Biraja Charen Gupta, who 
describes bimsclf as the “ Rajvaidya", or Court 
Physician, of the Native State of Cooch Behar. 
The first volume appeared in 1905, and the 
second in 1200. The structure of the work is 
as follows. The drags, i¢., the articles on them, 
are arranged alphabetically, in the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet; thas commencing with 


dgeru and ending with Hilawochiki. Bot the | 


names of the druga, beginning with Band with । 8 
ure all given promiseuously after those beginning 
with P, instead of their proper places, There 18 
algo an Appendix (Paridishla)to the eccond 
voluwe, pp. 355. %, giving small number of 
additional drugs, arranged similarly. Asa role, 
the articles are made wp in the following way. 
First, we have quotations from old Sanskrit 
authorities, such as Dhanvantariya and ‘Raja 
Nighantn, Bhiva + Charaka, Susru‘a, 
Vigbhata and othera, on the qoalites, actinns, 
nees, ete., of the drugs, printed in Nagari 
characters. Then fullowa 9 kind of Benguli com- 
incntary on those quotations, apparently written 
bythe author bim®elf, printed in Bengali charac- 
tera, Finally there come some English notes on 
“ Gonstituents, Actions and Uses", quoted from 
various sources, principally from Dr. BR. NK. 
Khory's Materia Medica of India, All this is 
excellent, and reflects mach credit on the range of 


reading and the industry of the compiler. The 


latter ate well shown aleo by the author's 
introductory chapter, which gives an interesting 
survey of the ancient medical literature of India, 
This chapter is followed by a series of shorter 
notices of medimval Sanskrit and modern 
English works on Indian Materia Medica 
(Nighantu’, To the second volome there are ap- 
pended other two nseful dissertations on food 
stuffs in general (kAddya), and on-whatia suitable 
or unsuitable in certain diseases, Finally the 
work ia provided with three elaborate lista; viz, 
(1) of drags, the names being given in Eanskrit, 
Bengali, and Cooch Behari; (2) of diseases; and 


ee 
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(3) of Latin names, The first and second of 
these three listw are printed in duplicate, that 
is, in Bengali and in Nadgari characters This 
apparently enpertluons duplication is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that the work is primarily intend- 
ed for the benefit of the indigenous doctors 
{ Kuvirajes) of Bengal, eho, as a role, do not seem 
to be very familiar with the Nigari characters. 
For the same reason, the dissertations and 
introductory chapters above mentioned, aro 
written and printed in Fengali, But thongh 
principally intended for Bengali practitioners, the 
work ia well worth che attention of all medical 
men and othera in and out of India, who are 
interested in the indigenous Indian system of 


Medicine, The second list will probably be 


found particularly usefol by the general practr 
tioner, It enumerates in alphabetical order, oll 


| the well-known diseases of the Sanskrit medical 


euitable to it, 

The weak point of the work is in its English 
enclature, The English quotations abound in 
misprints. A conspicuous example occurs in 
the extract printed in Vol. 7, pp. 102, 103, 
Here in 18 lines of print, thero are no leas 


| than eleven gross misprints; € g.,approdisime ” 


for aphrodisiac ; “vatile” for volatile; “ deba- 
trucut ™ for deobatruent, and ao forth, Botanical 
names are often blundered; thus jiganlea for 
gigantea, I, 32; fluzncaa for flenasea, I, 51; 
subelafum for cubulafam, I, 124; phillippensts for - 
pAilippinensia, I, 154; sempervires for semperri, 
rene IL, 19; logopoides for lagopoides, 11, 55. 
ete, ete, Anisiphaline Rumphii, I, 149, appears 
to be intended for Auisifolium Rumpéii, but no 
auch combination can be traced. The botanical 


| role a8 to the use of initial capital letters is very 


often neglected; thna we find Ferosia Elephan- 
tum, for elephantum, I, 149; Hottlera Tincforla 
for tinetoria, I, 153; Ureria Picta for picta, II, 
85; Fics Bengalensis, F. Indica for bengalensia, 
indica, 11, 104, ete., eto, These errors aro repeat- 
ed in tho lists appended to the two volumes. 
Another botanical rule, aceording to which the 
name of the author of the species should follow 
after the specific name, ia invariably neglected. 
It ia o pity that there should be theae blemishes 
ina work, otherwise so excellent. Though they 
will not seriously interfere with its usefalnesa 
for the Kaviraja, the author willdo woll to attend 
to their removal in a second edition, for which, it 

` +. ए. Ropotr तकाला 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY UF ANCIENT HINDU MUSIC. 
BY RAO SAHTD PRABHAKAR I. BIEANDANKAR, B.A. १.६ INTHORE. 
(Continued from 7. [6-4,) 

BY? if the srwtis have received such bad treatmont from gone Sanskrit authors, they have had a 
` still worse fate af the hands of molern writer, Thos Sir W. Jones says'?: --" ¶ [ ] 
understand the ative musiciana, they have not only the ehromatic, but even the second, or new, 
enharmonic, genus; for they unanimously reckon twenty-two srufis, or quarters and thirds of a tone, 
in their octave: they donot pretend that thoae minute interval ary mathematically equal, but 
consider them as cqnal in practice, and allot them to the several notes in the following order ; tu ea, 
ma, and pa, four ; to rt and dia, 111178९5 ; to sie and m, two - giving: very amooth and sitnificant 

names to each sruti. Their original seale, thorefore, stanils thus ; 

‘a, fi, ga, ऋत, pr, dia, ny, sa, 

4é Sa 33 4s 44 Sa 2 

“ The semi-tones accordingly are placed as in our diatonic scale ; the intervals between the fourth 
and fifth, and between the firat nad second, are major tones; but that betwoon the fifth and sixth, 
which is minor in our seale, appears to be mnjor in theirs; and the two scales are made (1 
by taking > érafi from pa onl adding to dha, or, in the language of /ndian artists, by raising 

Serpareing!* tv the class of Sind and her sisters; for every éruti they consider as a little nymph, 
and the nympha of the Panchama, or the #/th note, are Mulini, Chapali, Léli and Servaretnd, while 
Sdatd and her two sisters regularly belong to Diairata: such at least is the system of Conana, 
oie of the ancient bards, who has left » treatise on music, 

“ Soma seems to admit, that a quarter or 9 thied of + tone cannot be separately and distinctly 
heard from the Vind; but he takea for granted, that its effect is very perceptible in their 
atrangemant of modes; and thair sixth, I imagine, is almost universally diminished by one frudi ; 
for he only mentions two modes, in which all the seven notes are wnaltered, I tried in vain to 
discover any difference in practice betwen the Fadian scale, and that of our own; bat knowing my 
ear to be very insufficiently exercised, [ requested a German professor of music to accompany with 
his violina 11490 Jutanist, who sung 4y note some popalar airs on the loves of Carsuwa and Rinnai ; 
he assured me, that the scales were the amo ; and Mr. Suone afterwards informed me, that, when 
the voice of a native singer was in tane with his harpsichord, he found the Hindu series of seven 
notes to ascend, like ours, by 9 sharp third. ?’ 

Now I ean well boliova the inability of Sir W. Jones to discover any differenes between the 
Indian and Europeas scales, and the Gsemsn professor's confirmation of their unity. For, 
practically, the preseut-day Hindu scale’ may be considered indistioguishable from the modern 
European scale, and Mr. Shore is quite right when he says that it ascends, like the other, by ‘a 
sharp third’ (major third). But that is about the only correct thing in this pasgage, almost all 
other assertions being errors, which have since been repeated by other writers, who have accepted them 
without examination, It is necessary therefore, to point them ont het: serdatim इ 

(1) In the first place it most be obvious to the reader that no one has a right to assume that 
the seale mentioned in Sanskrit treatises is the anme as that of the present dey, As 5 matter of 
fact, it will be shown’ in the seqaol that thoy differ, 

Fs Main न 7--- ~ - | 

Tho names of tho 4५६२७ given by Sir W. Jones dider from those commonly found in (~ 1.12. 
Wero they taken froin Sashytia 4१४०५? * 

# Whenever tho prosent<lay Hinda soale in referred to in this essay, it should be clearly undorstood that the 
present Hindustiol system of music is in view, and oot the present Carnatic eystom, unloas the oontrary ia om 
pregsiy tiated. . 
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(2) Secondly, it is wrong to infer that the Hindus had the eniarmonic genus of the Greeks 
or anything similar to it, becanse they unanimously reckon twenty-two जक in their octave, In 
the Preliminary Remarke above, the European scale is given in cents, twelve hundred being 
reckoned in the octave; but it would be absard to argue therefrom that the Europeans have ॥ geous 
in which the notes ascend by singl« cents 
(3) Thirdly, (a) thinking thet the scheme of the scale aa given by Sanskrit authors was 
a 0 Ott un ma pa dics ni श्व 
५-1-02 
4s ॐ 24 43 4a of 26 
which is an error, aa will be shown presently, and (4) finding the prerafling Hindu scale and 
the modern European major ecale indistinguishable,-" and (c) noticing three sorte of intervals in 
the classical Hind seale,*! and (ed) observing them (owing to his erroneous scheme of the scale) to 
occupy, aa Tegaris their comparative magnitudes, the same places as the major tone, the minor 
tone, and the semitone in the European seale, except in one instance (riz,, the interval between the 
fifth and the sixth), Sir W. Jones naturally succumbed to the temptation of looking npon the two 
scales as quite identical, and made the assertions that the four-, three-, and two-érutis intervals were 
respectively the major tone, the minor tone and the semitone. But the three-srutis interval was a 
stumbling block, As 11118 interval was identified with a tone, 3 srwti had to be considered as 8 third 
of a tone; at the same time, the four-drutiz interval being looked apon as a major tone, a éruti had 
also to be supposed to be equivalent to a quarter of atone. If ihe value of ४ का, however, be 
sdmitted to be thus uncertain, of what nse could such ॐ variable standard be? Ifan inch be 
sometimes a twelfth of the foot and sometimes only a sixteenth, how could it over be of use as a 
measuring nuit? Sir W. Jones seems to have thought that he had effectually got out of the dilemma 
by saying :—" they donot pretend that those minate intervals are mathematically equal, but 
consider them as equal in practice."" He seems to be unconscious of the fact that we cannot 
possibly consider a quarter-tone anda third of @ tone as eqdal in practice, and choose either in- 
differently ag the equivalent of a drufi in the classical Hindu scale and yet make the scale coincide 
with the European. Thos, if we suppose 9 #rwfi to bea quarter of a major tone, fe, 51 cents 
(see above), the value of the three-, and two-grutiz intervals will respectively be 153 and 102 cents, 
that is, even though the two-drufis interval may be allowed to pass as practically equal to the 
diatonic semitone of 112 cents, the three-sruéis interval cannot be taken as equal Lo the minor tone of 
182 cents. On the other band, if we take o érufi 93 9 third of च minor tone, iz, 61 cents, the 
four- and two-drutis intervals will respectively be 244 and 122 cents; and bere again even though 
we considered the two-drufis interval as practically equal to the diatonic semitone of 112 cents, the 
same cannot be eaid of the four-érufis interval and the major tone of 204 cents. But the amount of 
error becomes still nore pronounced, when we remember (कव will be pointed out Inter on) that the 
ol Sanskrit wosicians were much more concerned about their just? fourths aud fifths than about 
their seconds, and when accordingly we find their value on the hypothesis of Sir W. Jones. 





™ T have allowed the two scales to be poally the ame, but whon anybody wishes to establish ihe identit 
in detail aa fol inetance with regard to maior cad Winer seach, be aia 4 stronger cxperimental न 
than Sie W. Jones bes done 


४1 Hereafter 1 shall wee the name ' classical Hinds sealo’ to inean the (Shadsa) scale given in Sanskrit tron ध्न. 
Tha term" ancient or old ecalo’ ia pot evilable, for even i Modders krit books it a.ntinged to be taken an the 
rtandard, though there is reason to believe that it was not the prevatling sealo, which in its turn could, of course, be 

rosael in terme of the staodard. 1 know krit books on music com ननाम tee lent few sents in w 
the classical Hindu scale ia taken aa the standard, though it is vo longer the in practice 

8१ Aa will be seen hereafter, the faot ia that a druti mut be looked npon as practically intariable, ke all 
other atendards, with the rewult that the elassien] Hindu scale connot be the mame European one, even 

olloving that € W. Jones’ soheme of the former 94 gives above ig । 


 # All the fourths and fifths of the clacsioa! ecale are not just, only those with the inlervals of nine and 
thirteen drutia respectively being allowed to be ao ( vide woq.) र ५. 
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Valueofthe कण] of the 
Fourth in cents, Fifth in oents, 








Jast TT 11) ee mae ee iii ae 71) PTT ee 498 703 
cc. to Sir W. J | When 1 sruti = 1 major tone = 61 5715 ... 459 663 
Acc. to Bir W. १००९७] wy. an) (> =}: minor tone = 60 2/3 cents, 546 789 


Let - When 1 érufi =1 oclave = 1 
Acc. to Sanskrit writers ( ne (22 = a o¢ 6/1. 8; ye 08 

A glance at the table shows that whereas in the Hindu system of 22 érutis in the octave, the 
error amounts to only 7 cents or about a third of a comma, on Sir W. Jones’ assumptions it is six 
to twelve times aa great, 

(4) So great is the anxiety of Sir William to establish the identity of the classical Hindo and 
the European major acale that, though in accordance with his (erroneous) scheme of the former he 
is forced to admit that the interval between the fifth and the sixth in that scale is a major tone 
whereas it is a minor tone in the other, he proceeda to adi—* their sixth, I imagine, is almost 
universally diminished by one gruti™ (thas making the two scales coincide]; ‘* for he [Somanatha] 
oaly mentions two modes, in which all the seven notes are unaltered.” Now even admitting that 
according to Somanitha, there are only two modes in which all the seven notes are unaltered, how 
does it follow that in almost all the remaining modes the sixth is altered? To take an extreme 
view, the statement of Somanitha can ba qrite correct without 9 single one of the remaining rifgas 
hiving an altered sixth, the altsrations beiag confined to one or more of the other notes, Sir W. 
Jones’ imagination that the sixth of the olassioal Hinda scale is ‘almost universally diminished 
by ०8१ druti,’ is a mere assertion, which he makes in order to uphold his preconceived notion of the 
identity of the two seales, bat for the sapport of which he has produced no evidence.2 

(5) Lastly comes the most serious error of all, which is in fact the source of all the others. 
Sir W. Jones would have found, if he had been a little more carefal, that he had made a mistake in 
assigning proper places to the groups of érutis. All Sanskrit treatises clearly give the following as 
the scheme of the shadja-gr dma :— 

[ai] ea rt gas ma pa dia ni [sa] Correct scheme of thé dhad- 

"BEST > 7 49.249. 

But Sir W. Jones made the mistake of put‘ing after the notes the different groups of srufis 
Attached to them, whereas according to rules they ought to have been put deforethem. Thus ha 
wrongly represented the scheme as follows :-— 

५ ru ga ma pa dha Ct | 

ग्र 34 We IY ae Baa alle SE 5 46 84.28 
This great error together with the others mentioned sbore, of which it was the source, has 
found its-way inthe writings of all subsequent authors, among whomare Sir W. Ouseley, Mr. J. D. 
Paterson, प, C. Stafford, Capt, Willard, Col. French, Carl Engel, Rajd 8,M. Tagore, J. 
Grosset, A. J, Ellis? A. W. Ambros?’ and Qapt, Day, to mention only the most important, 
This propagation of error was quite natural, as moat of the writers were ignorant of Sanskrit. But 
they re-iterated the words of Sir W. Jones with so mach force and perseverance, and with such an 
appearance of inlependent research that a conscientious scholar like M, J. Grosset, who waa tho 


कश्च 





Sir W. Jones’ incorrect scheme of 
the shadja-grdma. 





“ Somanhtha doines only two तवित vie. muk irl and turwstka-togf with all seven notes unaltered (१. प्र, {१.8} , 
bot he admits the existence of other rayar with similarly aaaltered notes (8. प, iil. 32), At tho same time the 
student of the R. V. will easily seo that the unaltered notes according to Somankihs are quite different fram 

त it will be seec that the interval between pa 
and dha is only three drutioand not four as Sir W. Jones made ont, 

= {8 his translation of HelmAglio’s Baneations of Tone, च edition, p, 521. © Gvechichie der Musik, 
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first to go back to the most ancient of Sanskrit treatiaes on music, was actually misled by then, 
This waa very unfortunate, a2 he thereby missed tha opportunity of correcting the prevalent error, 
and actually thought Bharats to be wrong in certain places, where be waa quite cor rect.4 Thus finding 
the order of srutia given in the Bh, different from that given by Sir W. Jones, he thought that the 
discrepancy was probably due to the exigency of the metre, The first person to detect the error 
was Raji 3. M. Tagore, who had himself previously given currency to itinhisown writings.2° But, 
unfortunately, instead of acknowledging it as such, be tries to defend it and in doing so falls 1719 
fresh errora®! Thus he says: “In the arrangement of the Srufis, modern usage is diametrically 
opposite to the classical one ; the latter placing them before the Notes to which they respectively 
belong, while the former fix their position after the Notes. Sapposing a cypher to represent 9 
Sruti, the classical arrangement would be like this :— 


0000 000 09 09०0 0000 000 00 
aa ri ya mi pa hha ne 
The modern arrangement is as follows:— 
0090 000 09 0900 0000 090 00 
fa rt ga mit pa (१.५ ne 


“Tt is difficalt to determine when or by whom the alteration in the arrangement was effected, 
The arrangement of the frets on the Vini and other stringed instraments accords with the 
modern accsptation of the principle. It will be seen from a look at these instraments, that, in 
them Gin jhara and Nishida, each of which hay two Srufis, and is called in European music # 
semitone, have, betwean thomaclves and the succeeding notes, half the space that is allotted tc 
those having four Srutis ; and following tho same method, Rishabia and Dhairata, have, with 
reference to the next suceceling Votes, cach a fourth less than thet of Shadja, Madiyama, and 
Panchama (each of which has four ५/१), Aceording to a rule laid down in the classical 
treatisss, the disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of Doirari (literally, wooden, 1, «., 
stringed) instraments, aod oat of thi reverasd arrangemsol, perhaps, the modern theory about the 
arrangement of the position of tha Srutis has bson evolved.” Tnea in a footnote he adds:—'* Capt. 
Willard, Sir W. Jones, and other eminent writers, who had carefally studied the principles of 
Indian Music and wore practically acquainted with it, adopted the modern disposition. of thu 
Srutia." 

Now in this passage the only statements which 8. correct are (1) that tho classical arrange- 
ment of the grusie inthe siadjrged ae 18 as given thors, and oot as was given by former writers 
and by the Rija himself in bis previous works and (2) that in the clissical arrangement the semi- 
tones were between ri and ga, and between dia 98] #i,3! and that in the modern arrangement they 
are between ja and ms, aod between wv andar. All else is wrong. He had tio right to assert thet 
the erroneous acheme was ‘the modern acceptation of the priuciple,’ without quoting his authority 
for it. Then he adie that the modern arrangemesat of the frets on the रत and other stringed 
instruments accords with it, for, he says, that if the space between the frets aa and त, ma and pa, 
eal po and dha be taken as four anite, that between the frets क and ga, and déa and ni is three, 
and that between ga and ma, and niand कव two, I need hardly remark that ol) this is quite 





J. Gromet—Contrid. d UEtude dela Musigne Hindour, p. 84, notes 27 and 24, 
>» Opus cif, p. 85, note 31. 

‘Hind Music’ 164; Sia Principal Ragas, Qed edition, 1877. 

1) Musical Seales of the Hindus, 18594, pp. 994, 

34 The reader should note carefally that | cay that the semitones were between ri and ga, and dha and ni, anil 
not between the second and third notes, and the sixth and seventh notes, respectively, becanee, as will be pointed 
out bereafter, the classical sa was not the first of the scale in the some sengo as the present day ot is. 
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wrong, a8 anybody with some acqnaintance of the-elements of acoustics can easily see33 - The same 
sort of gross mistake had been committed previously by J, D. Paterson, with this difference that 
this writer saw that even with his naive rejection of fractions, which he resorted to with 
apparent success in the first tetrachord ea—ma, he could not get anywhere near the numbers he 
desired in the case of the distances between successive frets of the eecond tetrachord ne ent “and 
had recourse to the very ingenious suggestion that ‘as they considered the 2nd Tetrachord ag 
perfectly similar to the first, they probably made use of the same numbers to express that 
kimilitade.’ Verily scholarship must hare been comfortably unexacting in those happy old daya 1 


There is thus absolutely no basis for ए 8, M. Tagore’s fancied modern arrangement of the 
érutis, there being no authority for it. Nor does the observed difference in the position of the 
eemitones in the classical and the modern scales stand in need of ench an hypothesis, as it is 
eapable of more than one other explanation a3 will be seen hereafter, But in putting forward 
a probable explanation of the supposed displacement of the drusis, the writer says: According to 
a fule laid down in the classica] treatises, the disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of 
Dérari (literally, wooden, १, ¢., stringed) instruments, and out of this reversed arrangement, per- 
haps, the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of the grafts has been evolved.’ As 
पाण] the Raja does not quote his authority, but it seems certain that he is referring to the lines 

४8 If we anppose with the Raji the length of the atring producing a to be 90 inches, them thooretically the 
lengths giving the succeeding seven notes of the octave [on the प ६1६78 eizump!iourmbout (1) the disposition of 
the frutiv in the modern Hindu soale and (3) the values of the three sorts of intervals being a major tone, a minor 
tone and « diatonio semitone) will be 80, 72, 671, 60, SH, 43 and 45 inches ros Pootively, aod the differeace in 
lengths of strings will be as shown in the following table:— 

{ oo and ri 10 inohes {i and go 9 inches 9 irali £ and द 4 joches, 

# क्ति न eaand pe ती = 3 ४/५) 4 dha च ६} 86 हः षा कतं श्व त $ 

pa aod dAa 6 it 
A mere glacce ot the table shows the error of the RAjk's statent Tho fact is that there is a radical error in 
representing musical intervals by difer¢nces in the lengths of strings producing the notes, The correct way to 
represent them is by means of queiients of the respective lengths. Thus the 4-Jrufia intervals above are 


: ’ 60 9 8 5 10 १2 43 16 
न = क, ॐ ~~ क्य —— च्य —; उव  --> छ — चठ —, Seo the Preliminary Remarks 
ao 0 54} Ls 78 68 9 i 06 135 


abore- 

® On the Grimas or Musical Sealey of the Hindus (Asiatic Ruesrches, Vol, [X), reprinted in Tagote’s Hindu 
Music from Various Authors, and quoted in Capt. Day's =The Masicand Musica! Instruments of 8, India and the 
[1 . What J. D. Paterson ys amonnts to this :—The modhyame-grims is formed from the shadja-yrdma 
(ee Sir W. Jones’ scheme above) by fattening dha by one /ruli, which thus becomes identical with the major 
mode of European diatonic scale (of course, necording to the wrong notionsof that authorand Sir W Jones). Now 
take a sounding string 44 unite in length between the out aod the bridge ; then half the length or 22 unite will 
give the ootave of the open atring, roproseating the 22 jrutis, The lengths for the differant notes will theoreti 


eally be os follows 1— 


¦ 1 "क नः | 2 | ‘ 5 6 7 8 or ootare, 
rth of string 11 . 44 = (ध ke 49 = iH ज Aryeh 
Length of 1 at ‘5 ५ a $ 15 २ 
Difference in length of co ape = yt १५५५४ At ne 
atrings of sucossalve notes.) 4 45 : 4 15 15 15 


Reject the fraotions of the first three difforenss, says Mc. 2५१७7१००, aad ऊज have the figares 4, 3, and 2 roe 
péctively, the nam ber of drutis suppored to be there by the Hinda mosioians. Bat tho remaining figures do not 
fitin, even with the extrome liberality with which (the reader bas boon asked te reject fractions, and the 
author has, therefore, recourse to the ingenious suggestion giren abore, Not to mention the hngeness of frac- 
tions omitted, it will be at once seen that the writer'a way of representing musigal intervals is radically wrong 


(eee the last footnote). 
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—— 
द्वं शागीगरकीनायां seal तु विषर्ययः | and in that case itia evident that he has misinterpreted them, 
probably because he had not before him the context, The passage runs ऋ follows :— 


इति aeqieatacarrara Sar aaaat | [ असां are: ] 

हदि seat गते न्यो art are इतिं क्रमात्‌ ॥ 

दिगण: वरवेपुवंर्नादयं स्यादृत्तगो तरः | 

शवं शारी कनाया wear त विषयंचः || 9 (Samgite-darpana 1, 49-50) 


It simply means that 17 the case of the ‘body-vigi” the pitch rises 98 you go higher and 
higher (thus ities low in the chest, middle im the throat, and high in the head), whereas it is just 
the reverse in the case of a wooden riad, that is to say the pitch rises as you go lower and lower on 
the instrnment. The reader will at once see that this bas no connection whatsoever with the 
supposed sliding of the ०४८१. 

Again, when the author proceeds to defend ‘Capt, Willard, Sir W. Jones, and other eminent 
writers’ by saying that they ‘adopted the modern disposition of the Sruta’, he is not adhering to 
facts; for a reference tothe writings of Sir W. Jones will show that he was writing on the 
authority of Sanskrit treatises, none of which speak of the so-called * modern disposition of the 
Srutis.’ 

Lastly, it is curions to note that even when the Rija has made the discorery of the correct 
arrangement of the gruéiein the classical scale and published it in his Musrew! Scales of the 
Hindus, he gives in the Sapplement to the same work a drawing, said to be executed for him by 9 
Enropean friend, which, though labelled ‘The Primitive Sanskrit Sharja-graéma,’ is nothing more 
or less than Sir पप, Jones’ original misinterpretation of that scale.™ 

In all this confusion of assumptions and assertions withont authority or evidence, it isa 
relief to find one writer take a correct view of the nature of the ५८५, Mr. ए, प, M. Bosanquet™ 
reveals 8 wonderfal clearness of vision when he writes :—‘ Are the drutis all equal in valae? The 
native writers say nothing about this, bat the European ones for the most part suggest that they 
are not. For instance, an English reviewer recently wrote,“ A srufi is = qaarter tone or a third 
of a tone according to its position in the scale." This appears to be a misapprehension arising from 
the modern idea that each interval of a tone in the acale is necessarily the same. But the 
language in which the different forma of the acale is [Tre] described distinctly indicates that 
8 note rises or falls whea it gains or loses a Srati ; consequently we may infer that the Srntis are 
intended to be equal in a general sort of way, probably without any very great precision.” But 
80 great was the influence of the writings of Sir W. Jones (probably because he was a Sanskrit 
scholar) and Riji 8. M. Tagore (probably because he was a Hinda writer) that one meed not be 
surprised at the following criticism on his paper by Capt. Day, who happens to be neither :— 
‘ This calculation of Mr. Bosanquet's was male on the assumption that all the srutis were equal, 
That such coukd not have been in reality the ease, or that the employment of the system of twenty- 

two never entered practically into Indian masic, would seem to be from all evidence almost 
certain. 
ee nn ee se eS Eee ee 


9 Of course, this is the Hindu belief, aseording to which low-pitehed notes procetd from the cheat, those of 
middie pitoh from the throat, and those of bigh piteh from the head. 
नः On the Muncal Modes of tha Hindus (Works Vol IV, p. 158 ; reprinted in Hindu Musie from Farious Authors, 

edn. p. 11.) 

क On the Hinds Division of the Octave, etc, Jan, 1877 (Proceedings of tha Royal Scciety of London), quoted iu 
Tagore's Hinds Musrie from Fariews Awthors 2nd, edition 

© The perfoct truth of this inference will be eviden} in the sequel, where it will be established on tus 
eulbority of GBanskrit treatisos, 
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‘This will be more evident by a» reference to the following comparative diagram of the 
primitive Sanskrit shadja-g-(ma and the European diatonic scale, as drawn for the Rajah Sir इ. M. 
Tagore, and published in his work upon the ‘Musical Scales of the [indus from data supplied 
by the ancient trostises, the measurements being those of a string 90 inches long™,” 

‘The only difference, it will be seen, is in the fact that the sixth is in the European diatonic 
stale flatter than in the ancient one; so that the ancient Sanskrit sixth had apparently the same 
ratio, theoretically, as the Pythagorean sixth of the Greeks,’ 

OF course, Capt. Day is under adelasion when he says that the Raja's diagram was drawn 
‘from data supplied by the ancient treatises.’ It is, as I have said above, nothing more or less 
than Sir W. Jones’ original misinterpretation of the shadja-griima..? 

Capt. Day was not the only person who was thas misled. Others were similarly led into 
error, the most notable of whom was Mr. A. J. Ellis, who writes as follows‘! :—[Scales] 
‘Now, 73 and 74 are an attempt to represent the Indian Chromatic Scale from indications in 
Rajah Sourindro Mohan Tagore’s Musioal Scales of the Hindys, Calentta, 1884, and the Anne- 
aire du Conservatoire de Bruxelles, 1878, pp. 161-169, the latter having been drawn up by 
Mona, V. Mabillon from information furnished by the Rajah, As regards the 7 Ared notes 
(prakrisa) of the C seale (sharja grima), C, D, E, F, ©, A (a comma sharper than our 4, ),4 प 
there seems tobe no doubt of the theoretical values. As to the 12 changing notes (ritrita), the 
values given can be considered only as approximative. The division of the intervals of a major 
Tone of 204 cents into 4 degrees (srudis) ; of 9 minor tone of 153 cents into 3 degrees ; and of 
a Semitone of 112 cents into 2 degrees, as indicated by the superscribed numbers, is also certain. 
Bat whether the 4 parts of a whole Tone were equal and each 51 cents, and the three parts of a 
minor Tone were also equal and each equal to 604 cents, and the two parts of a Semitone were 
also equal and cach therefore 56 cents, ig quite uncertain.’ Mr. A, J. Hipkins, who worked with 
Mr. A. J. Ellis in cxawining an Indian rind, and the éruti-rind imagined by Raji 8, M. Tagore, 
shows a clearer insight into the matter, when, in 8 communication to Capt, Day,“4 he remarks that 
the Indisn scale intervals ought to be understood 95 they are explained by native writers—namely, 
asa tone, a j-tone and a }-tone, composed of 4, 3 and 2 drutis respectively.“ Besides Mr. Bosanquet 
he seoms to be the only person who grasped the trath amidst groundless erroneous assertions 
Unfortunately as regards the disposition of the srutis in the scale he is unaware of the mistake 
made by previous writers, to which | have so often referred, and accepts it, together with ita 
unfailing accompaniment of a dia, sharper by 9 comma than the A of the European scale of just 


intonation, 





ॐ | have omitted tho diagram 

“Tn justion to the Raja himself it mast bo admitted that he docs not claim that the diagram was drawn 
from data supplied by the ancient treatises’, and in equal justios to Capt. Day it must be romarked that the 
Raja unfortunately writes ina manner, whioh suggests that he has got tho ancient Sanskrit treatiocs af his 
back in what he has toeay. Thos in tho present instance the adjectives ' Primitiro Sanskrit’ applied to the scale 
probably misled Capt. Day. 

॥॥ In his translation of Helmbolts's work, 3rd edition, p. S21. 

५१ ‘The reador will at oneo recognias in this the same ghost, which was originally raised by Sir Wy Jones and 
subsequent!y owned and exhibited by > 8. अ, Tagore, only clothed in language of upparently greater precision. 
For, Sir W, Jones thought the interval between pa and dha to be @ major tone, whereas that between G and 4 
(to which they were supposed to correspond) is o minor tone, the difershos between the two being a comma, 

13 This again is simply a reiteration of Sir W. Jones’ error which has been exposed above. 


७५ The Music of Southern India, p. 21 
= Subject to 8 correction (which will be explained below) based om the authority of Sanskrit writers 


the 2 +€] roa, 
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To sum up, we have : 

{1} Theerroneous inference that the Hindus bad the enharmonic genus, because they reck- 
oned twenty-two érutis in the octave, 

(2) ‘The original error of Sir W. Jones in placing the various grutis (in the shadja-grd@ma) 
after the notes, instead of defore them, aa required by all Sanskrit treatises on music, 

(8) Sir W. Jones'groundless identification of this erroneous geale with the European Diatonic 
Scale of just intonation, with the exception of dha which was supposed to ba a कन्न sharper, Sir 
W. Jones further thought, on mistaken grounds, that probably even this difference in the two 
scales did not exist in practice, 

(4) Aso result of these errors tho two statements made by the writer (1) thats éruti was 
sometimes.a quarter tone and somotinies a third of a tone, and (2) that the érutis were equal in 
practice, without perceiving the contradiction involved therein. 

(5) Acceptance of all these crronsous statements by subsequent writera without examination. 
Only the suggestion that probably the sixth notes even were in practice identical in the two scales 
was neglected, and the supposel angmentation of dha in the shadja-grdma was so often re-iterat- 
ed that it came to be believed in as though based on Sanskrit texts, Similarly, the equality of 
the éruiis in practice, vouched for by Sir भा, Jones, was lost sight of and only his other atute- 
moot, रर» that at times a बन was.a quarter tone and at others 9 third of a tone continued to be 
repeated 

(6) Mr. Paterson’s and Raji S. M. Tagoro’s mistaken notion that intervals in कध between 
two notes were proportional to the difference in the sounding lengths of the string producing the 


poles, 


(7) Recognition by Mr. Bosanquet and Mr, A. J. Hipkins that the drutie wore intended to be 
equal in « general sort of way. 

Lastly, in this connection [ may mention that quite recently a Hindu writer has been scrious- 
ly maintaining that ठ gruté is not 8 unit of measurement at all! 

Amidst all this confusion lets see what Sanskrit treatises on music, beginning with the 
oldest, riz., the Bhératiya-n@lya-sdsira, say in the matter, 

At the very outsot it may be remarked that, ag noticed by Mr. Bosanquet, काठ with the infor- 
mation available in his time the érutis mast be regarded as ‘oqual in a general sort of way, probably 
Without any very great precision.’ As shown above, it is as absord to peak 8 ष्ठं being 
Sometimes a quarter-tone andat others a third of atone aa to say that an inch is sometimes 
a twelfth of a foot and sometimes a sixteenth, It is possible that quantities to be estimated may 
be such that they cannot be very accurately measured with the standard unit chosen, but the 
intention is clear that the standard unit is to be looked apon as invariable, Eyen Sir W, Jones. 
with whom originated the notion of the variability of a druéi, admitted that the ५१६७ 
considered ‘as equal in practice.’ It seems strange, therefore, that the writers who followed him 
should have accepted just the wrong notion and ignored the other one, Dut if anybody be still in 
doubt abont the gruti being unit of measurement and consequently possessed of a fixed value, it 
ought to be removed by the explicit statement to that effect in the Bh. After giving. the const 
tution of the shadja-grima as follows :— | 

` ` च्छ तिं क न po dha नं es 

4 2 ४ 3 2 4 
it adds “ एप in tho madhyamagréma the paiichama should be diminished by ५ ६० The magni 
‘ude of 8 érudt is the interval due to the sharpening or flattening [produced] by the augmentation 


¥ 
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or diminution of the pajichama by > gruti.'“* Mataiga, a moch later anthor, also says the 
same :—* What indeed is the magnitude of a gruté? Itell you. The paiichama, now, as belonging 
to both grdmas is known to all. The interval due to the sharpening or flattening by its augmenta- 
tion or diminution isthe magnitude of s jrugi,"47 Bharata, moreover, proceeds to an exposition of 
the ¢ru¢is by means of an illustration, in which he asks the reader to get two exactly similar 
einds, tuned to the shadje-gréima, and having the same saccession of seven notes ( 3A ); then 
"° Making one of the two vinds madhyamagrdmiké (i.¢., converting its tu ning tothat of the madAyama- 
grdma) lower the paichama by a sruti.A4 Under the influence of the (lowered) pakchama (i, ¢., keep- 
ing it unchanged) make the very same (efnd) shadjagrémiki (tuned to the shadju-grdma).” Thus 
is one 5 diminished. Once more do the lowering just in the same way; so will the gadndhdra 
and the néshdda enter (i,¢., come to be in unison with) the rishasha and the dhairata (respectively) 
in the other (rind), owing to their being two éruéis higher (than these). By lowering again just 
in the same way, the dia/eafa and the rishabha enter (i.¢., come to be in unison with) the pafichama 
and the shadja (respectively), owing to their being three arutia higher (thanthese). It ( the rind) 
being again lowered in the same way, the pafichama, the madiyama and the shadja will enter (i, ¢., 
come to be in unison with) the madhyama, the géadhfra and the nishd@da (respectively) in the other 
(vind), owing to their being four érudis higher (than these). Thus by this illustration (or proof) should 
be understood the twenty-two érué‘s in the two grdmaz." Provo all this it ought to be perfectly 


^ मभ्यममराने तु TRE: पञ्मः कायः । TTT aga यदन्तरं भारैदादायतस्थादरा तस्परनाना 
श्रुतिं : | ^. If मार्दवम्‌ in ‘fattooing’ and APTS 19 ‘sharpening,’ the arrangemont of these words in this 
quotation ag well as in the next (sec footnote below) ought tobe reversed. The former word occurs sgaio in 
the Jk, (p. 806, 1. 14), and ina quotation from Matatga’s work in Siihabhipdle’s comm, on the 6. E. (Caloutta 
edo. p. 68), where it clearly means ‘fattening,’ and the modern usage is alec the same, But in the BA, 5. 320, 
ilcka ॐ, wehave भायसस्वं त॒ व्येन्री चं चं] त्वस्य तु fave [© GH] | ‘The anmo floka witha alight yar- 
iation cours in the Niradt-dikvhd, amd the corrections in the rectangular brackets are according to that 
authority. The verse, us cogurring in the BA,, is out of place and is not found in A. and G.; bat according to it, 
ATTA aod जा यत्तस्वम्‌, would mean ‘sharponing’ and ‘fattening’ respectively, i, «,, juatthe opposite of what 
is given above ss the meaning, But I have nowhere else found the term 47297 used to signify ‘sbarpening,’ 

© ag भनाणयुक्त मतङ्गेन । ननु ga: क्रं भानम्‌ | उच्यते । पञ्चनस्तादशु प्रामद्रयस्थो लोके प्रसिखः। तस्यास्कर् 
नापकषनभ्यां AGT अन्तरं तत्पनाण ्पाक्तिोते | (SiskabhdpAin'e comm. om the 6, 2,, 7, 43, 
1५०४4}, 

“ This could be oasily dono by making tha paichama consonant with the 7४०49 {. ९., 9 {००१ fourth), 
whioh it is not in the slcdja-grima (soe below for comsena™ces), 

“ Of ooores, by lawerirg the piteh of the other strings 

™ To alert with, both vfgds A and B were tuned to the stodjagrdma, The toning of one of them B 
was changed to thatof the medhyamagrima by simply lowering ita pafchama by the necessary amount (एड, 
to make it the oxact fourth of the rishatha). This amount of Mattoning is to be called a Jruti, Keep this 
pitch of the pafichana constant and convert the tuning of B to that of tho shadjagrima, which of cours, will 
hare to be done by lowering the other notes by the necessary qanntition. It ia evident that the wiols ripd B 
ia now tuned « druli lower than A. epost the operation’ onoe more, i, #, convert the tuning of B to that 
of the madhyamayrdua by lowering tho paficiama, and then keoping this pofichama constant ०7150 more convert 
the tuning Sack into that of thestadjagrima. 7६ will be again necessary to lower the other notes by proper 
amounts, aod theihole vind B will now be tuned fwo drutie lower than A. Butat this atage it will be die- 
aorered that the notes prodaoed by the gindAdra and nishAda atrings of B will bein mniaon reapectively with those 
prodaced by the rishatha and dhaivefa strings of A. Thos it ia proved that the gdndAdra und the nlshdda 
possess each of them two drutiy. Bimilm reasoning will prove that the pishubha and déairveia possem tach 
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clear that a gruff is a measure of musical interval, and all grutis were intended to be equal, The 
illastvation by means of two vinds, one with fixed notes and the other with variable ones, given 
in the 5, &., though defective from another point of view, alao proves the same thing.®! 

In the Bh, the twenty-two arutis hate no distinctive names, In later works we find them 
named, the most commonly accepted names being those given in the 5. 2. The Sampila~amaya- 
siira, quoted by Simhabhipala, gives a name to each of the sixty-six grutis comprised in the three 
octaves. Similarly there is no mention in the BA, of the so-called five kinds (ध) of srutis, 
vis,, dipid, dyatd, karund, mridu, and madhyd, found in later writers, What was intended by 
this classification of srufis IT am unable to say. The 5. ऋ gives no explanation, bat the 
Niiradi-sikehd contains some verses in this connection, which I give below without pretending to 
understand them to any great extent, The notes are those nsed in sdman chants and mentioned 
abore, 

Gia ऽऽयताकरनानां अवृभध्यनयोस्तथा | 
sat योऽविदोषन्ञो न स भावायं उच्चते | ९ ॥ 
ी्ामन्दरे (ania च प्रचतुर्थे तथेव च । 
अतिस्वार ततीय च HE तु करुणा श्रुति" |! १० ॥ 
शतयोन्या हती यस्य मृदुमध्यायताः स्ताः | 
arene त Teast Se TTS TH || ९१ || 
भायतास्वं मवव्नीचे Tees तु विपर्यये | 
स्वे स्वरे मभ्यमास्वं तु तस्समौेय प्रयो जयेत्‌ || १२ ॥ 
द्वितीये विरताया तु कष्टञ्च परतो नवन्‌ 
बपिन्तां [ दां तां ] तु विजानीयारयने न (1) we: स्मरताः [-ला?];॥ १९३ ॥ 
अत्रैव fica vq चतुर्थेन [ चतुरे न? ] प्रवते | 
तयथा मन्द्रे eager लाम्नश्ैव समापने ॥ १४ ॥ 
न च हस्वे च ईं चन चापि SSR | 4S II 
Ndradi-sikehd I. i. 

Lastly, in the BA, we find no mention of the following characteristics, attached by later 
writers to the various notes :— 

(1) Division into (a) uddtta (nishdda and gidndhira), (6) anuddita (rishabha and dhatrala), 
and (¢) srariéa (shadja, madAyama and paichama). This classification occurs in Vdjiiavalkya- 
‘iksh@ and ion metrically defective verses in the Péaiatya-nkehd, neither of which are probably very 
old, 1४ 15 easy to gee that this classification has no merit. There happened to be three kinds of 
notes, riz,, with two, three and four druéis respectively, and there existed the three varieties of 
accents, and these were joined together. 





of them three drutis, and the pafichams, wadhyama and the shadja four each, Thos there are altogether 2 129 
" ०" = ५०५८५ in agrdme. frgety स्वातामनिभ्याखयास्यान : | यया दवे art तुल्यपरमाणतन्दयपवाकनदण्डतर्खने 
षङ्धमानाभरिते कायं । तयोरेकतरस्यां [cat] नध्यनपानिकीं करवा पञ्चमस्यापकयं [ कथयेत्‌ ] श्रुतिम्‌ | 
तानव TATUNG षड्कुवानिकीं Hara! एवं श्चतिरपकृषटा भवति । gave तक्देवपकषयेद्‌ यथा गान्धार- 
नि षादवन्ताविततरत्यारृषनधैवतो प्रवैक्यतो दिशरुव्ययिकलत्वात । षनस्तदरकेवापकां वतव भावितररयां TS THAT 
afrea: | चि भुस्याधिकत्वात्‌ | तेद ुनरपक्टायां तस्यां पच्चममभ्यनय दभु इतरस्यां मभ्यमगान्धारनिषाद्वन्त 
प्रवैश्यान्ति चतुन्धुस्वपिकस्वात्‌ । एवमनेन शुतिनिदर्शमेन pores इा्विशविश्रुतयः प्रस्यवगन्तस्याः | The 


correstion# in क In other places vhere the quotation differs from the printed edition I have the 
authority of one or more Mas The first correction is justified by the reading of G agregar ALAS 
ष्यात्‌ | The third correction is self-ovident, 


५ 8. ए, pp. 33-33, slotar 11-23, 1 8. B,, Calcutta, p. 43, 
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(2) Classification according to supposed descent from varions families, viz., (a) from the 
devas (shadja, g@adhdra and madiyama), (4) from the pifris (paiichama), (€) from the rishis (risha- 
éha and dhairata), (द) from the asuras (nishdda), 

(8) Castes—(a) Bréhmanas (shadja, madhyama and paitchama), (6) kehatriyas (rishabha 
and dhatrata), (c) vaiiyas (nishdda and gdndhdra), (व) fidras (antara and kédkali). Here 
again it 15 easy to ere that the position of anotein the caste system depends upon its 
richness in drutis, Antara and kabali (explained in another part of this essay) being only 
intercalary notes are classed lowest. 

(4) Coloura,—The colours of the saven notes, as mentioned by Raja 5. M. Tagore™ ‘according 
to Sanskrit Authorities,’ differ from those given in the 5. R, which are respectively a follows: — 
(1) lotus red, (2) pityara (pale yellow—Simbabbipaéla), (3) golden, (4) kuada white, (5) black, (6) 
yellow, (7) variegated. Certain anthora look upon these as examples of * photisms,"™ If 60 the 
Hindus must be regarded as having not only their sense of vision thus affected by various 
musical notes, but also their senses of family descent, of caste, of birth-place, of god-fathers (rishis), 
of presiding deities, and of metre! For, they attach all these characters to the musical notes. 

(5) Birth-places. The seven dripas correspond to an equal number of notes, and hence this 
idea, 

(6) Rishis or god-fathers. 

(7) Presiding deities, 

(8) Representative Varieties of Metre. 

For all these the reader should consult the §.°R. 

(To be continued.) 
Jee ee 
KUMARAPALA AND ARNORAJA. 

BY HAR BILAS SARDA, B.A. F.ES.L, MBAS. AJMER. 

Twe Gujarat Chroniclera mention only one war between Kumirapals, the successor ot 
Siddharaja-Jayasitnha, king of Anhilwiri and Argoraja, king of Sapfidalaksha, as the kingdom 
of Ajmer was then called. Recent research, however, shows that two distinct wars, separated 
from one another by several years, took place between the two combatants and that the incidents 
of the war mentioned by the Gujarit writers belong some to the first and some to the second war. 

The Prabandha-chintdmant of Merutangs and the Deydiraya-mahdkdeya of Hemachandra 
place the war they describe at the beginning of Kumirapila’s reign. The Pratbandha-chintdmani 
says that prince Bahada, son of Udayana, who had been adopted by Siddharija-Jayasimba as his 
son, despising Kamérapala, made himaelf a soldier of the king of the Sapadalaksha country, He, 
desiring to make war on Kumirapila, having won over to hia side all the officera in those parts 
with bribes, attentions and gifts, bringing with him the king of the Sapadalaksha country, sar- 
rounded with a large army, arrived on the borders of Gujarat.’ 

The Drydiarya of Hemachandra says that the Rijé of Sapadalakshs, whose name was Anna: 
when he heard of the death of Jayasimhsa, though be had been a servant of ‘that monarch, now 
thought the time was come for making himself known. = = . = = . Anna began to make 

friends with Ballila the king of Ujjain and the Rajis of tha country on the west of Gujarat, 
holding ont threats to them as well as promises, Kumirapila’s spies made known to him that 
Anna Riji was advancing upon the western frontier of Gojardt with Ree Tape wed स The yamere Upte OCS ee ete ee Stier al army.? 
Se eres 


छ The Musical Seales of the Hindus, p.100; Universal History of Music, addenda p. vi, 
M J, Combarieu—Music, Ite Laws and Evolution 

1 Prabandie-Chintimani by Tawny, ¢. 121. a 

* Worbas’ 24414 (p. 142), which gives Deyditraya’s account of the war, 
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Both writers are agreed that the aggressor was Argorija of Ajmer and that the wart took place 
500१ alter the ascension to the throne of Kaméarapéla, which event took place in Samvat 1200 
(A. 1. 1143.) 

The Derydsraya, in verse 34 ० Canto XVI, mentions Vikramasimha as being the Paramira 
Raja of Abii, and he is farther ०8 stated as having Jed the men of Jilor and followed Kumdrapiila’ 
esteeming that Raja as his jord, 

Jinamandans in his Kumdrapdla-charitra states that Kumarapala while returning to Gujarat 
from the war with Arnorija deposed Vikramasimba the Paramfra roler of Abd as ha was disloyal 
to Kumarapila and placed on the throne in his place his nephew Yasodharvala, 

The inscription dated Magha end 14th 8. 1202 (A.D. 1146), recently discovered by P. Ganri- 
Shanker Ojbs, the learned Superintendent of the Rajputind Museum, Ajmer, 110 Ajart (Sirchi 
State), 4 miles from Pindwird, and now in the Ajmer Mageom, shows that Vadodhavala was king of 
Chandravati (Abit) in that year (५, ६. [0 Bamvat 1202.) This Ajari inscription coupled with the 
statement of Jinamandana about Yasodhavala’s coming to the throne of Abi fixes the date of the 
war between Kumirapala and Arporija in which Vikramasiiuha was present 95 a vassal of 
Kumirapala sometime between 8. 1200 and 8. 1202 

Now, the Chitor inscription of Kumirapala dated Satnvat 1207 (A. D, 1149-50) on a stone in 
the temple of MokaljI, the object of which is to record Kumarapiila’s visit to Chitor or Chitrakiita, 
distinetly states that “ when this king (Kamarapila) had defeated tho raler of Sikambhari and 
devastated the Sapadalaksha country (line 11) he went tow place named Siliparat (line 12) ५० 
having pitched bis camp there, he came to view the glorious beauty of the Chitrakta mountain ; 
ब ५ (र Kumirapils was delighted with what he saw there ard haying come to a 
temple of the god Samiddheavrara. = = = = = = = he worshipped the gcd and his consort aud 
gave to the temple a village, the name of which hag not been preserved (line 26)" ete.$ 

From (क्‌ Kumarapala entered Mewar, visited the temple of Matiji in the village Palri 
near Morwan, 8 few miles west of Nibhahera, and placed an inscription there dated Pausha, Satnvat 
1207.8 This shows that ह प्त wag at Chitor in Pausha or Mirgaétrshea, and that the 
war with Arnoraja took place in the month of Kartika or Aévina of that year, 4, ५. S, 1207. 

The causes of the two wara appear alsoto have been distinct. The first war evidently took placet 
because Arnoraja, who had martiel BSiddbardja-Jayasimhe’s daughter, Kafichanadevi (evde 
Prithvirdja-vijaya, Canto VII), espoused the cause of Siddhardja's adopted eon Babada and wished 
to place him on the throne of Gajarat in place of the nsurper Kumarapéla, The result of this war 
appears to have been indecisive, as Kamirapdla hastened to make peace with Arnorija in order to be 
able to take the field against the Malwa king Ballila who had succeeded in Winning over Kuméra- 
8188 two generals sent against Lim, and was advancing from the east towards Anhilwira, 

The second war of 5.1207 appeara to have taken place in consequence of Arporaja's ill-treatment 
of his queen Devaladevi, sisterof Kumirspils. Jinamandana in his Aumdrapdla-prabandha saya 
that Kamiirapila was incited to ondertake the expedition against Arnorija by Devaladeri, who 
had been insulted by Arnorija and when threatened by her with the wrath of her brother, " the 
demon for kings,” was kicked by Argorfjs and told to go to her brother and tell him what she 
liked. Kumirspala invaded Arnorija's country to avenge this insalt. And as Devaindovt must 
have been given to Arnoraja after the firat war with Kamirapala, this campaign of Kuomirapils 
against Arnorija must have taken place some years after the first war between them, All these 
things therefore poiut to the fact that there were two wars between Kumirspiéla and Arnorija, 
the firat of which took place sometime between Bamvat 1200 and 1202 in which 47001819 was the 
aggressor, and the secoad in Sathvat 1207 in which Kumirapila invaded the territory of Arnordja, 

क्न (EAD क iT oe ae 3 aetna 
५ Now called Salerh, about 4 milos from the foot of the hill on which the fortress of Chitor atanda. 
५ Kpigraphia Ind.ca, Vol. IL, p. 422, * Bee Tod's Hdjasthdn, Vol, I, p. 18, (edition 1882 4. D.), 
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SERIES III. 
BY छ. A. BOSE, 6.8, 
(Continued jrom p. 179.) 








Sanghri: > disease of the throat, Cf. gal-per@. 0. G. Khin, 

Sangu: companion, Jubbal. 

Sanj: small wheaten cakes for the Devis. Pingi, 

Sanj: evening, Karnal, 8. R., 1872-80, p. 122, 

Sankhehor: Ophiophagus elaps: a snake. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 18. 
Sinkli: a gold earring with achain, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 157. 
Sanna: a partofaploagh, Jallandor 3. R., ए. 109, 

Santa: a leather rope to fix the yoke to the plough, Karnal S, R., p. 116, 

88 ०६९: 9 leather whip, Karnal 8. R., 1972-80, 7. 163, 

Banta nata: an exchange of betrothala between two [omilies, Karnal 3. 7, 1872-80, 
p. 127, 
SantiyanAsi: a tree (Argemone mexicana.) Cf. tandai and kAari. Karnal 8. R., p. 9, 

Banu: «tenant, of any kind; Kali, Kangra 5, B., p. 90, 

Sanwak, samak: a grasa which bears a small grain collected in times of famina (panicum 
colacun): Rohtak T=ainwak, P. 07. p. 1011 or afmak, wild rice, p. 998. 

BAnwe: land which 093 been lying fallow, Ludhiina 8. R., 1878-33, 2. 101, 

Sinowin: a system of cultivation, in which a spring crop, usually wheat, is taken, then the 
ground lies fallow for nearly a year, during which it is repeatedly ploaghed and rolled. Ci, niin 
and nirin. Jullandur &. R., p. 116. 

Saod: goodomen, Cf, saon, Karnal] 8, R,, 1872-80, p, 154. 

8902 : good omen. Of, saod, Karnal 8. ए. 1872-80, p, 154. 

88०86 : a loaf, made of wheat flour, Simla Hills. 

Saphal: adj, fruitful. 

Sappar: 9 rock or small precipice of rock; shaft in Kali. 

Sir: mere soakage of water. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 159. 

S4ra: a piece of cloth worn round the loins, Cl. famand Hoshiirpur 8. B., p. 42. 

Sarai: a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. Easora, kasori 
and saranu, Karnil 5. R., 1872-80, p. 131. ५ 

Saranu: a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasora 
and sara. 

Saroli: a large snake. Simla Hills. iy 

Sargudhi: an inferior form of marriage: Churah for widow-remarriage usoally, but 
sometimass.for virgins when the parents are very poor—zalled garib-chéra, Qhamba. 

Birl: the wife's sister, Of, fli, Guargaon, 8. R., 1872-83, App. V.. ए. 1. 

Siriya: the wife's brother's wife, Of. salaij, salahj, sdlhd, adliyd and allie. 

Sariya: a petticoat of coloured, striped. or printed cotton, Of. ghdgra. Sirsa 8, न 
1879-83, p. 155. 

Sarkha: a post-position: ‘like, even, 
Siro: the anit ike Ci, sdid, Gurgaon S, R., 1872-83, App. V., p. 1. 
Sarsam: rape, Karoil ३, R,, 1872-90, p. 179. 


4, 


Ejingra Gloss, 
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S4ru: a smal! mango fruit that very quickly rots (sarjdta). Hoahiirpur 8. R., 2, 15, 
Sarwir: seccharum moonja. Cf. sarkanda, Ludhidna 8, R., 1878-83, 2. 8. 
Sisan: village service land, amounting generally to 5 or 10 sores, and enjoyed by « headman 
as remuneration for his duties, Kiingra 8, R., p. 84. 

Sashu: mother-in-law, p, 244, 

89 879 : the wife's father’s family, Cif, suer@! and susrdr, Gurgaon 8. R,, 1872-83, App. प्र, 
p- 1. 

Sisu: mother-in-law, Of. kAdkAd, Siraa 8. R., 1879-93, ए, 124. 

Sat: the Rija’s share of the prodace, as opposed to karat Kangra 8. RB. (Lyall.) 
pp. 44 and 81, 

Satanjiv: ‘live 8 hundred years’ said by the friends of a man when he sneezes, Karnal 8. R., 
1872-80, p. 155. 

Satbahak: a lighter description of corrée than the pund éegdr, consisting in carrying 
messages, letters, or light parcels. Kangra 8, R., (Barnes) p. 68. 

Satbihuk: a man excused heavy Seg, bat bound to carry messages, etc. Kangra Gloss, 

Saul: अवार robusta; 88, Of. sera’. Kaogra 8. R., p. 22. 

Sath : the share of grain taken from the cultivator by the State or a Inndlord, Kaogra Gloss 

Sathoi: a man who appraises the अ, or landlord's share of the grain, 

Gatia: the medstite. Gurgaon, 

Safnija: a mixeore of seven kinds of grain. Jullnndar 8, R., ए. 56. 

Sat} pataundé : to be confounded, taken aback, 

Satyania : 9 tall thistle-like plant with a yellow flower, Cf, katdra and kateli, Siraa 8, द. 
1879-83, p. 16. 

Satriwal: atree. Karnil 8, R., 7.9. 

Saukar: a money-lender. Hoshiirpur 8, R., p. 96. 

Spur sauriya: bedding. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 167, 
Bawa: the etack in which the great milleta are stood up to dry, Karnal 3. R., 1872-80, 
7. 172. 

Sawai: 8 method of charging interest: two annas in the rupee are charged for each harvest. 
Jallundor 8. R., p. 72. 

Siwal bapa: a fish (Ophiocephalus maruliue), Karnal 8. R,, p. 8. 

Sawal chhota : a fish (Ophiocephalus striatus). Karnal 8, R., ४, 8, 

88 ; cook-house, Sirmiir, 

Seba: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sngar-cane and rice). 
Cf. jalal. Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 70. 

Sehja din : the presents given to an aehfraj. Jullandaor 8. R., p. 67. 

Seil: a porcupine. Kangra Gloss, 

Sek: the lanu appertaining to + bucket or wheel when there are two wheels or buckets on the 
same well. Of. adda. Karnal 8. B., 1872-80, ए. 169, 

Ben: moistore. 

Senju : an irrigated land, Lndhiina 8. R., 1878-83, p. 94, 

Seo: 9 bridge, chiefly used by Gaddts or Kanets. Kingra Gloss, 

Seok, sewak: a man appointed by a rdj@ who managed and distributed the deg@r or forced 
labour in a kothf. Cf. dhatangrd, Kangra 8. R., p. 80, 
Seonjna: 8 tree (Moringa pterygasperma). Karnal 8, R., 2, 9, 
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Seori: a small allowance of grain from the threshing floor given toa Gujritt Brahman at 
harvest, Karnil 8. B., क, 88. 

Sera: a fringed vizor of gold tinsel in a wedding suit, Karnil 8, १. 1872-80, p. 129. 

Boral: the ed! (Shorea robusta). Kiingra 8. BR. ए. 22, 

Serna: to wet, moisten. Kangra Gloss. 

Seri: a watering, Ejdingra Gloss, 

Serahihi: a charge which the creditor charges the debtor in the case of his selling goods 
elsewhere; it amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard ser per rupee. Jullundur 8. R., p. 72. 

Seyul bata: amaranth. Kingra 5. R., p. 25. 

Sewal: 9 fish, When in condition one of the best fish for the table, Several varieties 
are found, Its appearance changes greatly with the season and the water it is found in. 
It spawns late in the year, and the young may be seen in countless nombers in pools at that 
time. Lnudhiiins 8S. B,, 1878-85, p. 17. 

Sewal: aceremony at weddings performed by the bride or bridegroom's mother; she picks 
up her petticost and touches the bridegroom's body all over with it. Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, ए. 129 

ShAfa: arock (Kuli) : eee sappar. 

Shagotri = dengan. Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 41. 

Shahbala: the lad of the family of the bridegroom. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-85, p. 168. 

Bhahtia: 8 large mango fruit, eweet as honey (क्व). Hoshiarpur 5. R., p. 15. 

Shajherna : to purify, > man, 8 deota, a temple, a place, ete, Chamba, 

Shamain: the yoke used in ploughing—generally made of darli, Simla 8. R., 1883, p. 45. 

ghanan: (S.sana) A bath or bathing. Jubbal, 

Shangal: chain. Sirmir, 

ShAnt: a religious ceremony performed shortly before the marriage, The nine planets 
(inelading the sun and moon) ate worshipped, and Brahmins are fed. Jollundur 8. R., p. 65. 

Sharb: a water rate levied by Firoz Sbib(10 per cent, on the yield of the irrigation) 
Karnal 8. B., p. 17. 

Sharda: tax, Kuthir, Simla Hills, 

Sharano : the fall moon (péran mésht) day in Bhidon : also called Rakhrinio. Simla Hills. 

Shel: a quarter of a ser of fax per rupee paidasatax. Ruthér, 

Bhibbo-ki-than: a celebrated shrine sacred to saint Gugga in the Kangra district. 
Hoshiarpur 8, B., p. 39. 

Shihin: 8, m. 9 tiger 

Shir: ateirs. Simla Hills, 

Shir: a ladder. = रि प्राप, 

Shirhi: aladder. Sirmir. 

Shok: grief, anxiety. ५ | 

Shorich (Shivratri): ४ fast held on varying dates in Migh or Philgan in the Sich- 

pargana of Pangi, 
= व 0 ह्च ६: 132 reams of paper given as revenue; Spiti, Eingra 8. ए. p, 114. 

Bian: « figare, representing Ridhiki, wife of Krishna, Gurgaon. 

Bidhs: the uncooked materials for-adinner, given to 8 priest, Karnal 8, ए , 1872-80 
p- 187. 
Sidi: a bier for carrying a dead body. Cf. arti. Sirsa, 8. R., 1879-83, p. 168, 

Bidialt: Re. 12 paid to the father and Re, 3 to the mother of the bride at a betrothal in 
Pingi, The name Sididtt is applied to the first named payment, and the second is called gudmi, 
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Sidri: a store room on either side of the ¢amsd! (open yard), Karnal 5, B., 1872-80, 
7. 120. 

Sijja: wet, damp. Kangra Gloss, 

Sil: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowds collect at the shrines, Cf. sili अवीर 
and 5145 7th. Karnal 8. B., 1872-80, p. 150. 

ila: hedgehog. Bauria argot. 

8111 siten: the Tth of Chet on which day enormoas crowds collect at the shrines. Of, 
siland Sithi’s 7th. Karnal 8. ए, 1872-80, p. 150. 

Billa: anearof corn. Kangra Gloss, 

Simbhilu: a tree (citer meguado). Karnal 8. ए. p. 9. 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


Sachkarichficya must for a similar reas ` be 
assigned tothe latter half of the sume centary."’ 
must have been ruling precisely in the, second 
half of the 8th century, or, as we have calculated, 
from A, 1. 767 ta 785. There can thus be little 
doubt oa to this Balavarmi being the con- 
temporary prince of that name alluded to by 


AN WE FIX THE DATE OF 
SAMKARACHARYA MORE ACCURATELY ? 


It is a well-known fact that in his gloga on the 
Fedinta-sifras Samkarichirya makes mention of 
some kings who are supposed to be his con- 
temporaries.* Oneof these is Balavarmd, who is 
twice alladed to by the philosopher, once in his 
Bhishya on Sitra IV. 3, 5 aod once on Satra LI. 
4,1, This Balavarmé has not yet been identified, 
but be seemé inall likelihood to be the prince of 
that name referred to in the Kadab copper-plate 
charter of the BAshtrakita king, Govinda III, | 
It records the grant of a village by thia king to 
the Jaina muni Arkakirti, in remuneration for 
his having warded off the evil influence of Saturn 
from Vimaliditya, the governor of the Kunungil 
district. Vimaliditya's father was Yaiovarman 
and his grandfather Balavarman, They claimed 
to belong to the Chilukya family. Now, the date 
of the Eadab charter is Saka 735=A, 7. 813, 
when therefore, Vimaliditya wasliving. Suppose 
ing that at that time Vimaliditya had reigned 
for 10 years and assigning a period of 18 years to 
कव) was reigning from A. D. 767 to785. This 
_ brings usexactly to the time when Sarskardchfrys 
m shown by Prof.-E. 2. Pathak to have 
flourished, He says Bhartrihari is cri 
by Komérila who in his turn iw crit iy 
Sahkardcohlirya; Bhartrihari died in A. D. 650, 
end became famous throughout India nearly 
half a century later as I-+teing assures us 
Kumérila, who must have criticised Bhartrihari 
after the latter had become famous, of course 
belongs to the first half of the eighth century 


Gaijavahe (BO, SK. Berita), Intro., p. ooxii and i 
9 Jour, Bomb, As, 80c,, Vol, EVIL, p, अह, १ Barly History of the Dekban, p. 60, 





































Bhandarkar saya: “ At the end of a work Sark 
shepssdriraka, the author SarvajiiAtman, the pupil 
of Sureivara, who himself was 9 pupil of the 
great Saiskarichdrya, states that he composed it 
while the prosperous king of the Eshatriya race, 
the Aditya (Sun) of the race of Manu whose orders 
earth.”* This description, aa the same authority 
tells us, would apply with propriety to a king 
with Aditya as » component of hia name and be- 
longing to the race of the Chilokyas, who, aa the 
inscriptions inform us, were of the Minavya 
| श्रि, And whom can this description fit better 
than Vimaliditya mentioned by the Eadab grant 
referred to above? Vimaliditya was 8 
Ohilukys, uf ‘the same inscription tells us, and 
Adtlya of course forms part of his name, What is 
more, he is son's son of Balavarmf jast as 
Sarrajfidtman was pupil's pupil of Sarhkarfchdrya. 
Vimaliditya is removed two generations from 


varmA., 
10. EB. Brawparcan, 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY D. B. BHANDAREAL, M.A.: POONA, 
5.—The Banswirs Plates of Bhojadeva; (Vikrama-] Sathvat 1078. 
fick copperplates, on which the sabjoined inscription is engraved, were originally in the 
possession of a woman of the Thatara (copper-smith) caste living in Banswira in 1; 11. 1111 ॥ 
They were afterwards bought for, and are now placed in, the Rajpatina Museum, Ajmer. I edit 
the inscription from > photograph kindly supplied by Pandit Gauriahankar Ojha of Ajmer, 

The record contains thirty-one lines of writing, The Charactore ate Nigeri. The language 
is Sanskrit, In respect of orthography, attention may be drawn to (1) the use of ® for 8 and (2) 
of the palatal «’ for the dental «. 

The inscription is one of the Paramira king Bhoja, or, as he is herein called, the Paramabtaitd- 
raka Mahdrdjddhirdja Poramejyara Bhojadeva, and records that after bathing on the festival day 
(parrani) in consequence of the conquest of the Konkan, he granted a hundred nivarfanas of land 
on the borders of the village of Vatapadraka to 3 Brihmana called Bhiiila, son of Vamana, who 
belonged to the Vaji-Midhyamdina édkhd of the Vasishtha gotra, which had only ono prarera, 
Vatapadraka itself was situated in the Ghaghradora district (Shoga) of the Sthali province 
(maadala), Thedate, which is given at the end, is the 4th of the bright half of Maghs of the year 
1176. Both the plates bear the aign-manual of the king, 

So far only one record of Bhoja ia known to as: wie, the Ujjain copperplate charter of V. 
$1078 = A.D, 1021. 0 inscription is another and is only two years earlier, Its importance 
lies in the fact that it speaks of the conquest of the Konkan by Bhoja, which certainly must have 
occurred just before the date of our plates. The full significance of this fact will be clear when we 
compare it with the Balagimve inscription of A. D. 1019, which describes the Chilukya king 
Jayasimba as a moon to the water-lily that was king Bhoja (i, ¢,, taking away the glory of Bhoja) 
and as putting to flight the confederacy of Malwi.! Tt thug Sppears that Bhoja had pat himself at 
the head of the Milwa confederacy and invaded the territory of the Chilukya king Jayasimha, 
commencing with seizing the Konkan shortly before our Brant was issued, But thig confederacy 
was soon broken by Jayasituha and no permanent conqdeat appears to have been achieved by 
Bhoja, The latter may perhaps have made this expedition to avenge the execution of his uncle 
Vikpati-Maotja by, Tailapa, a dramatic play representing which had been acted before him, 
asthe Prabandha-chintdmani informs us, 

Text. * 
1. भो" [1* ] जयति व्योगकेषोसौ यः arate Prony ‹ तां | em निरता लेखां ज- 
2 गङ्ख जांखराकुतिं ‡ | [ १* ] तन्वंतु वः स्मरारातेः कर्याणमनिशं जदाः ।( 1 )क- 










8. ल्पांतसमयोदामतडिद्रलयर्पिगला er: ॥ [ २१ ] ¶१२मभटाग्कमहागा- 

5, हाराजापिराजपरमेन्वरश्रीवाक्याविरा जदेवपादानभ्यातपरनन 

6, Terrati 

7. TOMI Ta जवरमेन्वर शनो जेव: BOAT ॥ 

3. श्यलीनंडक घाघ्रहोरनोगांतःपातिवटपद्रके "शामुपगतान्समस्तराजपु- ae 

५. उषान्त्राद्मणोत्तरान्मतिनिवासिजनपदारदीं च" समाद स्यस्तुयः dire |I 
 *'"-न्नल्न्ः्च््््व~------ * From a photo supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, 
* Expressed by a <ymbol. + Read जिनतं 
* Bead गद्वीजांर, ‘feed STAT” 
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10. ययाऽस्नानिः कौँकणवि ज यप्यं नि इनास्वाः worse न गवन्तं भवानपि 
11. समभ्यक्यं संशारस्वाशारतता? दष्टा | वाता्चविज्नमनिदे वसुधाधिपत्यनायातना 

12. चनधरौ विषयोपभो गः । प्ाणास्छणागमजलविदसमा 10 नर्णां ( । } ध्मः सखा 

13. चरन वरलोकयाने ॥ [ ३* ] धनन्सं सार्चक्राप्रधाराधासनिमां नियं । प्राप्य येन 
14. इवुस्तेषां पश्चात्तापः पर कलं | ( ४० ] इति जगतो विनश्वरं स्वशूपनाकलव्योषरि 





लिखितपामात्नुनिवत्तंनशनैकं \\ नि १०० स्वसीभातृनमोचरवुतिपर्यतं हिरण्या- 
16. कायसमेतं सभागभोगं सोपरिकरं सर्व्वादायसमेतं ब्राह्ममा दलाय वानन- 

17. सुताय वदिष्ठसगोत्रायः वाजिना चंदन सालायैकप्रवगाय च्छिच्छाच्छानविनिग्गत्तपुष्वं- 
18. जाय माताविचोरास्मनश्च पच्ययश मिद्खये अचृटकलमंगी क्स्य चंद्राक्वाण्न -'“ 

19. ब्नितिखनकालं यावद्वरया seca शाशनेनोद कपुर ° प्रतिपादितनिति मस्वा त- 


$ 1 व जनपषदैय निभा वाग क्र) | anf yat- 

21. ज्वा सर्वमस्मै खमपनेतत्यनिति ॥ aed चैतसपुण्यफलं ''बुभ्वाऽ्नद स जनये 
2२. रपि भावि भोक्तृनिरस्मत्प्दत्तभस्मा दा धौ यननुमंतव्यः पालनीय च || उक्तं च । ब~ ' 
28. हनिरग्वसुधा अक्ता cars. Tega: | य्य यस्व यदाभूतिस्तस्व तस्य तता कलं || [ ‡* | 
24. यानीह दत्तानि ger नररबानानि warden | नि्माल्यवांतिप्रतिनानि 
35. लानि कौ नान साधुः sauté ॥ [ ६* ] TERT SME दधि रन्य च CURT हनानि 

?. नेव ॥ [ ७* ] सव्वनितान्माविनः पाचिरेद्ान्शूयो भूयो याचते cream: (1) 
28. सामान्योयं धन्नतेतुनृषानां काले काले पालनीय नवाङ्कः || ( <* } इति कम 
89. छदलांवुविंङलौलां "° जियननुचिन्त्य मनुष्य जीवितं च । सकलनिकनुशा- 

30. हतं च gear न (हि ged: पर्क ्तेयो विलोधथा [ ॥९* 1 इति ॥ संवत्‌ १०७६ माष शुदि ४ 
` स्वयमान्ता | मंगलं महा श्रीः ॥ स्वहस्ोय ओ मो जैवस्य 

@.—WNadol Plate of Prat@pasithha; [Vikrama-] Sathvat 1219. 

This plate, like those of Kirtipila (Ante, Vol. XL., p, 144), was in the possession of 
the panchdyaé of tha village of Nadol in the Desirt district, Jodhpur State. When I visited the place 
in 1908, all the members of the panchayat, fortanately for me, were present, aud the plate was 
hown to me, though on the day I had to leave the place. There was no time to take an inked 
impression, and so I had to satisfy myself only with making > transcript of the inscription, 

Tho record contains 18 lines of writing, which cover a space of 91” broad by 64” high. 
The Characters are Nigari. The language is Sanskrit, and excepting a benedictory Verse 
about the end, the whole ingcription ia in prow. In respect of orthography it is sufficient 
to note that (1) « consonant following r is doubled ; (2) that the dental $ has beea twice substituted 
for the palatal ® ; (3) that the sign for ¢ is also used for b,and (4) that aragrahe has been twice 
employed, once in ]. 7 and another time in 1. 8. As regards lexicography sttention may be drawn 
to porifya prefixed to Vodinaio 1, 5. Porttyaseems to stand for paurediya, an ungrammatical form 
derived from pirou. The word érikdika occurring in |, 10 15 also worthy of note. It appears 
to denote some varjety of a rapes. 
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(Vikrama] yesr 
great minister, W 
It then speaks of a grant 
told, was a son of Vastardjs and grandson of Yogarija and belonged to the प्र ०१६१४ family of the 
eastern section, Vodini is the name of a Rajpit clan, 
lt is, however, 


made for the beneit of three Jaina 
situated in Naddladigika, and 


Inscriptions Nos. 
Vol, XI., ए. 36 and 43). Inscription XI also speaks 
Borli, 8 miles north of Nadlil, 
referred to in our inscription 81111 exist 
dedicated to Adinath, but the Inecription No, 
a temple of Mahavira. 
temple of 
Badia. 

god, Meminithadeva, ts clearly specified 
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The inscription opens with the date: Friday, the 10th a ५५ Margadtrebe im. the dark half of Mirgaétreba in the 


ant consists of a rapee per day 
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1913, when “Komirapiladeva was 
as doing all the business of tha 
made by his feudatory, 


mentioned in an inscription found at 
allotted from the custom-honse (mandapikd) of Badarl, It was 
temples, two of 
the third of Ajitasvimi-levs in Lavandadi. 
Of the localities herein specified, Nadiladagik’ is of course Nadal, 

VIII and XI published in my paper “The Chibaminas of Marwar” (Ep. Ind., 


Lavatrdadi I am unable to identify. 
at this place. The temple of Mahivira has now been 
XI found here distinctly shows that it was originally 
The temple of Arishtanem 
known a8 Jadviijf, situated on > small hill to the south-east of 


Neminitha, locally 
It was here that Inscription No. 





the paramount sovereign and Vihadadeva, the 
geal, relating to the drawing up of documents, etc. 
Mahémandalita Sri-Pratipsasimbs, who, we are 


which is sow well-nigh extinct 
Burlu, 34 miles north-east of Jodhpur. The 


which were of Mahivira and Arishtanemi, 
aa is clearly proved by 
of Badari, which has been identified with 
The two temples of Nadlaf 
mentioned in our inscription is doubtless the 


Vill was found, snd in it the name of the 


Text. ™ 
(i) aret बहि १० शुक्र ॥ (1) समस्तराजावलीच- 





2. ARATE 
8. इव्तावनिजभुज रपालदेवक- 
4. श्रीश्रीकरणादौ 
8. सकलसुद्राज्यावान्यरिषंयवति > यथा अष्िन्कालि भवत्तनाने पोरि स्यवोडानान्वये | 
6. महाराज. श्वी यो गरा जस्त" तदीयस॒लसं arene arm ० न 
7. eee res स॒नगनारंकृतमहानदलीक पितापि र | कश्रध्िलाष( ताप ) सिंहः सासनं ~ प्रयच्छ 
8. लि यर इेवश्री हावी रच स्ये | mashed ates 
9. श्री भजित्वा निदेवचैस्ये एवै देवयाना स्वीयधर्मं erat” मंहपिकानभ्या- 
10. & समस्तवहाजनमहारकघ्राह्मनावचप्रमुखं | इक | a! प्रदत्तः चिहाहइको द्वक एकं“ विनं प्रति घ- 
11. mpeg । यः कोपि लोपयति सो ब्रह्महर्या गोहस्वासदलेन' ४ लिप्यते | यस्य यस्य यदा च 
12. wea” तस्य तदा फलं ॥ eat: fqn यका rata: । यः कोपि वालयति“ स्थाई 
पावलप्नस्तिव्याकीति tl 
1: 38; Repeat कास पि ज गौडान्वये+? कायत्थ पंडित, महीपालेन सासनषिडं ५ लिखितं ॥ 
५ From the original plate. Reed SO: 
aad -व्यावारान्धर्पिष याति तर. ५ The letters ते are कपय ०००. 
४० ‘There is some 9५९७ loft between त and स्य % Read | 
भ Read “SATIS :. = Read शासनं 
= Read TEPER * Bead अवयां :. 
H Read चन्राह्मनार्विः १9 Read प्रदत्तः 
+ ०५4 STR: # Heed एक 
+ Reed च ब्रह्म, Head अनिस्तस्य 
क Real बहनि. ॐ Bead भूक्ता- ति 
क Sapply छ््राोिमि + Read Wala. 
a Ido not know what 1 Saraiva sianda for. 2 Rood सौडान्वयेन- 
Read श खननिर्. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ALAMKARA LITERATURE, 
BY P. ए, KANE, M.A., LL.B. ; BOMBAY. 
(Continued from p, 128.) 
Section II.—The meaning of the word ‘ Alamkéra.' 

¶ 15 is the most appropriate place to discuss the meaning-of the word Almakdra, The Intter 
has at least two generally accepted significanees, one a wider one and the other, a narrow aad more 
prevalent one. The word is used in a wide sense when it means ‘charm’ or ‘beauty,’ It then 
includes everything that makes poetry attractive. This is the meaning of the word when it 
oocure ४5 the title of works on rhetoric; ey., the Xdvydlaakdrg of Radrata, the Kgeydlaakdra-sitra 
of Vimana, etc. Vimana in his Advydlakkdra-sitra (1, 1, 2) defines Alaukéra in this way, riz., 

undaryam-alawkdrah.? The narrower meaning of the word is ‘figure of speech.” This is the 
senee in which the word ia most often used, In the present essay we generally stick to the narrower 
meaning of the word and shall give detailed accounts of those writers only who treat of figures of 
speech. In a few cases, writers on topics other than figares of speech have been dealt with, because 
their works have some bearing on the art of poetry, of which figares of speech form only a part. In 
many catalogues of Sanskrit MSS, euch works as the Kdmasitra of Vateyayana are classed under the 
heading Alawhkéra, We shall abstain from dilating upon such works, as can by no stretch of 
langosge be incladed under Alawkdra-sdsira. 

Section III.—The position of figures of speech. 

Let us now consider the place that should be assigned to figures of speech in the whole 
machinery of poetry, There is a great divergence of opinion on this noint. The ancient rhetoricians 
attached to Alavkdras an importance which was out of all proportion to their proper worth. 
Dandin’s Kdryddaria, though it bears a prond title, is mostly taken up by the treatment of figures 
of speech, Dandin does not dilate upon the soul of poetry, and appears to be unaware of the three 
fold division of Kdvya given by later writers: He defines figures of speech as * those attributes 
which produce charm in poetry.’"™ In one place he appears to regard the Guna called Samadhi as the 
all-in-all of poetry.34 It cannot be said, however, that he is quite in the dark abont raga, the soul 
of postry sccording to Anandayardhana and all later Alawtdrikas, Dandin in one place anys that 
21] Alghkdras endow the sense with rasa? Ho gives some prominence to rasa, by defining the 
figure of speech called preyas and rasarad, Similarly Bhimahs nowbere speaks of rasa as the soul 
of poetry and gives the greatest prominence to Alawiédras, He is cognizant of rasa, bidpa, etc., 
bat assigns to them a subordinate position, as Dandin does, by epeaking of them under rasavad and 
preyas, The same remark applies to Udbhata, We can never affirm about the abovementioned 
three writera that they never dreamt of > suggested sense (ryaigya artha) in poetry ; for they 
define Samésikei, Vydjastuti, Aprastutapraiahed, ete. in which some suggeated sense is always 
present. In Parydyékéa thay (especially Bidmaha and Udbbata) incladed what by later writers 
was called divani, But with them the saggested sense is only an sccessory to the expressed 6८05 
(edchya artha); they did not assign the position of honour to the pyaagya sense as Anandavardhana 
aod his school do, The ssme remarks apply to Rodrata. In the figure BAdca ag defined and 
lastrated by him (VII. 38-41) there is a good deal of suggested sense, According to Vamana 








“The ett onthisis dlankrilipcalamkdrah | Karana-ryulpatiyd penarsaladddra-dghld ayor= Dpamddissy 
variate | 
कव iéd\Mkardn dharmins A lambirin prochatshats| Avyddarda If, 1 
 Tad-etat Mdeyosarvesram Somddhirondms yt ४2) | अ, 2. 1. 100 
गि Kimo porylapy-alanbdrd rapom-arthe nishitchati | इ. 2. 7. 63, 
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the soul of poetry is a style of composition, which is nothing but > pecnliar arrangement of words.” 
Hia definition of Alawkdra is diferent from that of Dandin, He says “ Gungs are those attributes 
which produce charm in poctry ; while figures of speech enhance it (charm),”"* Dandin speaks of 
Aladkdras a4 those attributes which produce charm in poetry ; while this function is assigned to 
Gunas by Vimans. Dandio's treatment is a crude one ; he does speak of Ritrs (atylea), of Gunas 
and Almbkdras ; bat he nowhere assigns to each its proper position, Vimana is more scientific, 
He distinctly tells us what the soul of poetry is, and then says that ten Cunas pertain to this soul 
of poatry (jast aa bravery, etc., are the qualities of the human soul) and that the business of dlavi- 
Réras is to enhance the charm of poetry, Vimana thos advances one step further than Dagdin and 
adumbrates the theory of rhetoric completely promulgated later on by Auandaverdhana, Vimana 
also is quite aware of a suggested sense in poetry; bat he assizns to ita subordinate position by 
including it under the figure Vakrikti, which he defines ag ‘indication based upon resemblance."™ 
Ii was Anandavardhana who first assigned to Alawkdras their proper place and elaborated ॐ 
complete theory of rhetoric. He established in a very subtle and suggestive treatise called the 
Diranydloka that suggested sense ia the son! of poctry, that Gunar (Jfddhurya—aweetness, Ojas 
—strength, and Prasfda—perapionity) are the properties of the soul of poetry as bravery is a pro- 
perty of the human mind, and that figares of speech are purely ornaments which set off to advan- 
tage the inherent charm of poetry, as ornaments of gold set off the beanty of the parece He 
divided poetry into three varieties: Davani (in which the eyaigya sense is most prominent, see 
Dhvanydloka-kdrild 1. 16), Guitbhitarysigya (ia which enggested sense is not the most prominent, 
Kadrikd ITT. 35, p. 205), aad Chitra (in which suggested sense is not manifest, Adriéa If. 42-48, 
p. 220). Alter establishing that the soul of poetry is suggested sense, 9 question naturally arises 
“by what process is this suggested sense obtained?” Anandavardhana tries at great length to 
show that suggested sense is due to a funetion of words ealled Swe which is apart from 
Abhidhd and Lokshand, Most writers on Alaaldra such as Mammata रा भ 96072109 
follow the lead of Anandavardhana, and speak of three functions of words, 4604934, Lakshanf and 
Vyaijand, But it must be borne in mind that many other schools of philosophy, especially une 
Tiérkikas, speak of only AdladAd and Lakshand, aud inclade Fyaijand under Abhidha or under 
dnundna (Inference). To the modern mind, it would appear that the two functions, Abhsdsd 
(primary powsr) and Lakshand (indication), are quite sufficient to acconat for all the meanings of 
words, and that the Alavkdrikas introduced unnecessary intricacies by admitting the Fyaisent-eri(t. । 
But it appears to us that from the position taken up by Anendavardhans that Vyaigya _ ५8 re 
soul of poetry, he had no other alternativa but to admit + (नी The lege boat 
cannot be conveyed by AbAIzAd; for if it were 80, it would cease to be (+ and ens ss oye 
(expressed). Nor can Lalshand operate; for it is a secondary power of gosta ९ ie 
sense is the one most prominently conveyed by words and becanse suggested sense existe even when 
Laksha nd abaen ad rice eer”, 
wate le mae oe tha theory promulgated by Anandavardbana there are one or two points 
which deserve consideration. In our opinion Anandavardhana, in advocating क — न ns 
soul of poetry, was profoundly influenced by the Nafya-tdstra of arg Bharata es 4 ट 
al the weight of bia authority ५५५००" --------------- the weight of his authority that the business of the drama is to evolve one or more of the € 
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ratas: Sringdra, Haley, Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bhaydaaka, Bibkatsa and Albduta. What 
had been admitted in the case of the drama, only > branch of poetry, was extended to the 
whole domain of the latter. The DAranyiloka is quite explicit on this point, It says: “It is wall- 
known in Bharata (in the work of Bharata) that the composition of poems must have rata as their 
parport, as said by us,” and further that “rasa, etc., ara the soul of ‘both (Natya and Kélrya)." 
These dicta of Anandavardhana did not gain universal favour at first, We know three or four 
writers who entered s vigorous protest against the theories propounded by the Dhvanydloka. 
Pratihdrendurija (first balf of 10th century A, D.) in his comment upon Udbhete’s Alawldra- 
sdra-sahjraha tries very bard to prove that what is called divand by certain critics is included under 
the figures of speech treatet of by Udbhata*4 The author of Vukrdi tiyivifa affirms that Patriku 
(crooked or clever speech) is the soul of poetry and that dAvant shonld be included under Upach@ra- 
rakratd, i¢., Fakrthii based upon resemblance.’ It is ssid by the commentator of the Vyalts- 
riveka of Mahimabhatta that Bhatta-niyaka wrote a work called Hridayadarpana to demolish the 
theory set up by Anandavardhana.® Bat the fiercest onslanght on the Diranydloka was delivered 
by Mahimabhatta (first half of 11th century), He wrote 9 work called Viahti-vireka to establish 
that all dheani is incladed under Inference.s’ The views of this writer are combated by Alamkkdra- 
sarvasra and Mammata, Although the Dipanydloka had soon after its birth to underga the ordeal 
of fierce criticism, still it gradually won favour and became the most authoritative work on rhetoric. 
From Mammats to Jagannitha all rhetoricians look upon Anandavardhana with the greatest 
veneration and accept his theories without > word of dissent. 


Section IV.—Tho basis of division as regards figures of speech. 

The most ancient basis of classification appears to have been very simple. Figures of apeech 
were divided into two classes: those that depend for their charm on words aloneand those in which 
ihe beanty ia seen in the sense alone, This division of the figures of speech is the only one that is 
found in ancient writings on Alankdra, Bbarata १०६७ not speak of it in his Ndtya-sdsira, 
Dandin tacitly recognizes it, inasmuch as be treats of Arthdloikdras in the second ParichchAeda 
and of SaSidlankdras in the third, Both Bhimahe and Udbhata do not explicitly divide 
Alawkidras into two varieties, bat they seem to have had the twofold division in mind; for Bhimaha 
first apeaks of Anapriisa and Yamaka aad then of figures that are regarded by all as Alawkdras of 
artha; Udbhata similarly speaks of Paonaraktavadabhisa and Anuprasa first and then 1 
kdras. Viana speaks of Suiidlaskdras in the fourth AdAtkarana (1st Adbyaya) of his work 
and of Arthdlaikdras in the second and third AdAydyas of the same Adhikarana, Radrats, Mam- 
mata, Rayyake and most sabsequent writers recognize this twofold division of figures of speech 

9 NAfyo-ddstra VIL 15. 
॥5 Btach-cha rasidi-ttparyrna 


pai ae kAvya-nibandhasar त _ rr h Akarstdiddees aps e-pranddham=eoa ष्यति = es @ कः क: @ छः | 
१4२०4 hi चमत tayGreyfeitabhdtds | pp, 181-182 of Divanydleba. 

“Nenu yaira kAvys echpidayo-hyiday.dAlddinah = prodhinabAdiasya rva-dabila-vydpird-prishfatrma 
prathemAn-sikaripanpirtharya sad-bhivastates tathdvidh-Arth-tbhivyakti-heluh kdvyajivida-bhitah — haisehet 
shridaysiredhvanirendna vyaijakatva-bhed-dimd kavya-dharmos 6५10619 | ea kaamdd-tha n=) padishtah | wehyate | 
Ag=ryedlankdreahe-antarbAdedé | fol. 57 (Deoean College M8.)- 

 Pabroktigjivitakiras punar- vaidapdhya-bhangt-bhapiti-vabad rit Fakriitimerva pridkdnydl kipya-jfettam- 
क| . . . . Upachdra-vakrathdib\iA samastd dhvani-prapaiicha} svlkritah | Alarhkdra-servarva, p. 8, 

4 Sea p. 1 of the commentary on the Fyakti-vivehs (printed at Trivandram, Madras) “ Wpidaya-darpanlbhy$ 
dhvaniedhvarhea-granth gpa, 

‘* doumieesntarbhdean sarvary-aiva dhyansh praklécyitum | Pyskti-vivekash bwrute pragamya Mahima 
perish edciam || first verse of the Vyakti-viveks, 

4 Mammate saya "Ye ranny-dazind dharmth 8५५74499 iveiimaagh | Otkersha-hetarae-te nyur-achale- 
sthitayo Gundh (| OUpakurcanti ति वि ^ ^ ति | hdnd-diead-alahkirdentesouprdsc- 
pamidayah ॥ Kdryaprabisa, [1115 VIII; similarly Sanddbodasi as embodied in the dlambdrabekhara anya: 
419 ३4९००६४ ९2.464 94 rasa dnd pare manal |" [1 2, p. 6. 
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Some writers, however, propose a division which ia a little more elaborate, Alaikdras, accord- 
ing to them, are either of saéda, or of artha, or of both. Bhéja in his SarasratikantAdéAgrana 
enumerates twenty-four dlamtdras of cach, It is worthy of note that he regards Upami, Ripaka, 
ete., a8 Alaakdras of both gadda and arfha (and not of artha alone, 09 said by almost all other 
writers). Strictly speaking, all figures are really Alawikdras of both sabda and artha, as no 
Almikdra is possible without both of them, The reason why a particular figure is called an ArtAd- 
latkdra or Saéddlankédre ia that the charm prominently lies in the artha or in the jabda, Hence 
to regard Up.md and Ripaka as Almitdras of both ia not right, and no other work treats them as 
such except the dgnipurdna, which regards Akshepa, Samisokti, Aprastutapradamed as Alombdras 
of both gafda and artha just as Bhoja does. If we are to speak of a third class of lamikdras at 
all, dependent both on éafda and artha, the most appropriate examples will be Punaruktaredd- 
bhisa and Paramparitaripska, But the twofold division of Alavdkdras is enough for all practical 
purposes and bas been followed by most writers, both ancient and modern, 

Section V.—(1) The number of Sabdilamkiras, 

The nomber of Sabddlakkdras bas never been yery large, Most writers, such as Dandin, 
Bhimaha, Udbhaia, spesk of two or three. The largest number is that mentioned by Bhija, riz., 
24, The ancient works on Almhkdra paid a good deal of attention to Sadddlankdras, but as criti- 
cal insight grew, the Alawikdras of words dwindled into insigni 0८५१८, 

(9) Historical treatment of a few SabdAlarmhkAéras 

Yamaltu—Yamaka came very early into prominence. The Ramdyapa contains 8 few Yamakas 
here apd there. Itis most likely that they are later additions, Even Rilidiss yielded to the 
charms of Yamaka and employed it in the ninth earga of the Raghuraisa, Varibamihira in his 
Brihateanhied has a beautiful Yamake.” Btorate in his Nidtya-adsire gives ten varieties of Yamaka, 
and is followed very closely by the Agnipurdea, Dandin speaks of Yamaka at very great 
length, his treatment being perhaps the fullest that we possess. Bhimaha speaks of five varicties 
only, and says that others are included in them. ए 30918 givea a tolerably full treatment, But 
it is remarkable that Udbbara omits the treatment of Yamaka altogether. Raodrata ranks next 
to Dandin in the thorough treatment of Yamaka. Mammata and other later writers, perhaps fol- 
lowing the dictum of Anandavardhana that, as Yamaka requires 9 see effort on the part of the 
poet, it is in no way accessory to rasa, 61 allude to Yamaoka, bat dismise it ms few words. 

Anupriisa —Alliteration is naturally charming to the ear; but when indulged in to excess 
one becomes disgusted with the jingle ६०४६ words, The poets of meer country resort to this device. 
We saw above that in the inscription of radaman at Girnir (A. D. 150), Anaprisa is employed 
at every step, Killidisa also, who is certainly earlier than the famous Mandesor inscription 
(A.D, 472), is very fond of Annpraas; but he never uses It to excess. Tt 18 to be noted that Bha- 
rata does not refer toit at all, Dagdin also seems to look with disfavour on Anupriisa, says that the 
southern poets do not employ Auupriisa and that the Gauda echool of poets is very fond of it." 
Bhimaha speaka of two varieties of Anuprisa, while Udbbata श of Chhekanoprisa, Vrittya- 
nuprisa त Vamana, Mammat{a and other subsequent writers treat of it, The 
Diheanydloka remarks that Aunpriss 18 of no use in suggesting Sringdra, when the Iatter is 
ne laa Se Tey eo aA POTN mahdmubhaeta | Priyeshs pdnethu cha saktadh dvd 

> Tutt म किण क 1 1 । ( -- ५ १4०९६ । (भ out 
dadoria tard tea turvabhaeQh ॥ 45. ध न 

द ० ० | Spr! ji 
wih etl (1 shay yatnesiva jdyate | 8४७4 १०७९०१८०) (०5.७4 na widyate 
प wash airy Goular-oriin tatpriyal | E.D. 1, 547 dle naleam-dauprdsam dikehindiydh 
rr regan वन्न ai yaindi-ekardpdnubonthandt | sarreherra prathedeshu n-ednuprisah prakibakeh | 
Dhvo, 11. 15 | 
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Chitra, —Bharata, Bhiimaha and Udbhata do not refer to Chitrabandhas at all, Dandin does 
not give a general definition of Chitra, but he dilates upon some of its varieties, such as Gomiirikd, 
Sarratobhadra, etc. It is by no means to be supposed that these tricks with words were favourite 
with later poeta. Many of these Chitrabandhas occur as early as Bhairavi, who cannot be later then 
A.D, 600, a3 he is highly praised together with ह 8114339 in on inseription dated A.D. 634." 
Migha also indicates that in his day a Mahd-bdeya was expected to show soch Chitrabandhas ag 
Sarpaiobhadra, Chakra, Gomaériki 4 oto, Magha canoot be later than A, D. 750," as he is quoted 
by Vamana in his Kérydlantdra-sitrarritti (ander LV. 3. 10, the verse, Ubiau yadi, Migha ITT. 8) 
It is in Iudrata and 09519 that we have perhaps the fullest treatment of them. The Kieydnu- 
idsana of Vagbhaty and the Védybiaidlaiddra give a pretty full treatment of Chitrabandhas. 
Mammata and Royyaka refer to them, but dispose of them in a few words. 

Section VI.—Thoe number of Arthilamkiras 

Unlike Nadddiatkéras, the number of Arthdlawbiras has generally been large and has been 
subject to great finctuations, We may safely affirm that usa general role, the mora ancient a 
writer is, the fewer is the number of figures treated of by him, “Bharata speaks of only four 
Alaikdras, Dandin, Bhatti, Bhimahs, Udbhota,and Vamana treat of from thirty to forty figures. 
Mammata speaka of more than sixty, while Rayyaka adds a few more. The Chandrdloka (13th 
century) speaks of a handred figures of speech, to which the Auralaydnanda adds about a score 
more. This ia the highest number known to us, Jagannitha prefers a smaller numberof figures, 
although he ia later than the author of the Kucalaydnanda. If for some slight difference a different 
figure of speech were to be defined, thore would be no end of figures, as remarked by Dandin,™ 

Section VII.—Basis of Division. | 
In the ancient writers there is no basis of division, Dandin, Bhimaha, Vimana and 
Udbhata give no classification of the figures of sense. They generally first speak of Upama snd 
some other Alawkdras based upon it and the test are treated of at random; ¢. g., Dagdin pute 
Vibbavand between Vyatireka and Samisokti, It is Rudrata who first gives 3 fourfold division of 
Arthdinhkdras™ Mammata seems to hare had in view no scientific basis of division. The 
Almakdra-sarvarra gives, first of all, the figures based upon aupamya (resemblance) ; then those 


based upon rirodha (contradiction); then those based upon sriathald (chain), such as Karanamala 


Malddipaka, Ekiivali; then the figures based upon farka-nydya, kdrya-nydya and loka-nydya ; then 
the figores based upon the apprehension of a hidden sense; and lastly those based upon the 
combination of figures auch as Sathkara and Sansrishti. The Ekdrali, the Pratdparudrfya and 
the SdAityadarpana generally follow this classification. Jaganniths also speaks of figures based 
upon atupamya, wirodha, and gritthald, Prom Kdoyalinga downwards he does not mention any 
express basis of classification ; but appeara to bave followed in the main the Alamkdra-sarrasva. 

In the limited spaco at our disposal it is not possible to enter on a historical treatment of 
even a few figures of sense. A volume will have to be allotted to this purpose. Itshould be noted 
that, although by A. D, 600 about thirty figares had been named and defined, there is a good deal 
of divergence as to the exact scope of each figure. The nomenclatare of the Arthdlahkdras shows 
great variations. Svabhivokti is also called Jati by some; Yathisamkhya is called Krama; some 
figares such a5 Nipuya (mentioned by Bhatti), Leda (mentioned by Dandin) are tarely defined by 
other writera, The Videshokti of Viana is quite different [rom the same figure as defined by 
others. Very divergent views were held as regards dlesha, We pass over the full examination of 
such points; because otherwise we shall have to enter into minute technicalities of the [वमप 
édstra, which it is not our present parpose to do.~ 

ss The Aihole ane Rp. ind. Vol Vi PT. 

५ or With मय to Mijha's date, see now'the Vasantgajh inscription of Varmalhta (Ep. Ind., Vol. LX, 

$> 18 chddydpi १ न) iin की नका 144 | IL 
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COINS OF AJAYADEYVA AND SOMALADEVI. 
BY PANDIT GAUBISHANEAR HIRACHAND OJHA; AJMER 
(1) Coins of Ajayadova, 

Siiven and copper coins of Ajayadeva with an effigy of a seated goddess on the obverse, and 
the inscription ‘ “rayaaqtq'on the reverse, are frequently met with in Rajputina, Mathuri, 
and other places. Prinsep, General Sir A, Qunningbam, Osptain प, W. Webb, and others 
have published facsimiles of them and have tried to show to what king they belong; but, in my 
opinion, their efforts have not been successful. 

Ajayadeva’s coins are held by Prinssp! to be the coins of the Rathors of Kanauj, but ax 
there has been no king of the name of Ajayadeva amongst them, he tries to get ont of this 
difflenlty by making an assumption, for which there is hardly any justification Speaking of 
these coins he says: “One of our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince (१.९ Jaya 
chandra) and it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs, 7 and 83, to Jayachandra 
himself, whose propar name may have been Ajaya Chandradeya ; the family namo Ohandra being 
frequently omitted both in writings and insoriptions."* 

Prinsep was the firat to hold Ajayadeva’s coins to be those of the R&thors, His principal 
reason for this opinion evidently 19 that these coins bear an effigy of a seated goddess like the 
coing of the Rahors. This, however, is hardly sofficient to agsign these coing to the Rathoras; 
for we find an effigy of a seated goddess on the coins of many dynasties besides the Rathore, 
such ag Tomaras, Kalachuris of Dahala, and Chandels of Mohoba. Moreover, there is no 
authority whatever for holding Jayachsndra and Ajayadeva to be one and the same king, or for 
holding that Chandra was the family name of these kings. In no inscription of the Rathore 
(Gaharrals) of Kannuj do we find the name Ajayadeva for Jayachandra, In these circomstances 
there is no reason whatever to assign these coins to the Rathors. 

Relying on the authority of Prinsep, Captain W. W. Webb! and General Sir A. Onnning- 
ham, holding Ajayadeva to be the same person as Ajaya-Chandra (Jay-chand),! have also assigned 
these coins to Jayachandra. 

As 9 matter of fact Ajayadeys was a great Chauhiin king, who founded the city of Ajmer, 
and his coins are found In various places in RaAjputind, which were under the role of the 
Chauhio kings of Ajmer. Ajayadora’s ailver coins were cnrront* in the realm in the time of 
Ajayadeva’a grandson, king Somesvara, as appesra from an unpublished inscription’ of 
[Vikrama-] Samvat 13238 = 1171 A. D., existing on a pillar in the Raph! Raol's temple at Dhod, 
19 Jahdzpur District, Mewar, They are also mentioned in the Men&l (in Mewiir) inscription 
of [ Vikréma-] 89११६ 1235 = 1168 A, 0 

Owing to these reasons in A. D. 1906, while editing the Hind! translation of Tod's Rajaathdn, 

aisignod these coins to the (10१०१४0 king Ajayadeta of Ajmer in my notes, p. 400." A perusal of 
Pritheirdja-eijaya, the historical poom of the Chauhina, hag confirmed me in this opinion, for we 








t Eesays, Vol. 1, १. 292. 4 Op, cit, Vol I, pl. xxiv. * Op, cit, Vol. १, p. 202, 

9 Ourrencies of thy Hindu Siates of Rasputdad, p. 80, pl. iv. 1 ५ Coins of Med. Ind, p. 87, pl ix, 17 
eRe aera ay erga aA १६ षोडश... (7०१ Ina) 

१ Prog, Rep. Archaeol, Survey, 7, C., for 1906, p, ॐ 
° Poblshed by the Khadgavilie Press, Bankipore. 
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find the following verses in regard to the silver coins of Ajayadeva in the account of that 
king in Sarga V of the poem :— 

स prea STH: पयैवपुरज | 

तां सुवर्ण मयैतत afrrieeqrrag ॥ 

कीर्तिं ख वर्तमानानां Aras जवपिवैः | 

च्यतीतानागतानां तु रूपकैर ज यचियैः? || 

“Hoe (Ajayadeva) filled the earth with ककत (coins) minde of durrarna (silver), but 
the poets filled it with ré@pakas (dramas) composed in mparna (good letters), 

“He took away the fame of the existing [kings] by soldiers fond of victory (jaya), but 
the fame of past and fature [kings] he took away by rdpakas (coins) dear to Ajaya.” 

The verses quoted above leave no doubt that these coins belong to the Chauhdn king 
Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 

(2) Coins of Somaladevi, 

Silver and copper coins of Somaladevi are frequently met with in different places in Raj- 
0०४०३. But the question as to क 1038 queen this Somaladevi was has not yet been settled. 

The ailrer coins of Somaladevi, which are rare, bear on the obverse a degraded representa- 
tion of type ‘ King’s head," commonly known as Gadhii-ki-paisd type, and on the reverse, the 
inscription श्री खनन्ति or आरी सोबनवी in Niigart characters. Her copper coins have on the 
obrerse the effigy of > horseman, which generally appears on the coins of the Chaahin kings of 
Ajmer, and on the revetse the inscription ओरीक्तौमल्देविं or श्रीसोमलवेरी 

Prinsep for the first time published facsimiles of one silver! and five copper!! ooins of 
Somaladerl, bat he read the Inscription on the silver coin ‘ airar...477 "19 and that on the copper 
coins ‘ sifayaq...¢7," and remarked: ‘' A scrutiny of the whole series (some not included in the 
plate) has elicited the letters sftarq..%¢; the blank may be filled up with the lettera स्तषा, 
making the whole title ari Simanta Pala~teva; or if it be thought that there is not room for 
other letters, it may stand as eri Sdmala-deva."!9 , 

Prinsep thus supposed these coins to belong to prince called Samantapiladeva or Simale 
ders, which was due to the fact that the inscription was not properly deciphered, 

In A.D. 1894, General Sir A. Canningham, in his Coins of Medieval India, published two good 
specime ia"? of the silver coias of Somaladevi, but reading the inscription on them as Sri-Somala- 
deva,4 assigned them to aking of that name, This reading of General Sir A, Cunningham was 

Later on in A. 0. 1900, Prof, E. 9. Rapson read the inecriptions'’® on the two silver coins 
published by General Sir A. Canningham as श्रीसोमन्तदवि" and शसोनन्तेवी "1 respectively. ` 1015 is 
the correct reading, bat the question as to who this Somaladeyi was remained nosettled. The learned 
writer stated: ^" [६ seems, therefore, that we have here the coina of aqueen. Who this queen was 
we cannot yet determine. We can only note that we know of queen Somalladeri, wife of 
Jasjalladeva II, one of the Kaslacuris of Mahakodala (Baihayas of Ratnapora), whose Malhiir 


inscription is dated [त्व] Samvat 919=A.D, 1167-68. The arrangement of the inscription 


on these coins of Sowaladevi, and the etyle of the Nigarl characters are certainly those of the 


* Jonarkja’s Commentary: 40) tet वृश्च शाश्च ay सूपतौवनाराषि्षेनां र कौ श्च a भवमपरयत्सौवर्णौः 
कविवर्मस्तानपुरयत्‌ || जयः पियो येवां तदै: eres ate | अ नयस्व 





we: व्ियैरूपकैरौनारविनतेदै च भूतानां भाविनां च रातां कीर्तिमहरत ॥ 

` ११ Peinsep’s ४४, Vol. 1, pl. स. 17, 11 Op, cit, Vol. L, pl. स्य, #13, 
13 Op. tt. Vol. I, p. HM. 49 Coins of Med. fnd., pl. vi, 1011. 
i hid. p. 63. ™ Jour, 2. ds, Gee, 1900, p. 121. 


“ On Ho. 19. Oa Ho, 1. 
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known coins of the Kalscuria of Mahikosala, which belong to # period extending from €. A, D. 
1060 toc. A. D. 1140 (Gann, Coins of Med. Ind., p. 76; of. pl. vi, 10, with pl. viii, 6-11); 
bat it would bs rash to make this Suggested identification of the Somaladev! of the coing on thia 
evidence alone," 

No advance beyond this stage was made, The facts (1) that the inseription of [ Vikrama-] 
Samvat 1226 (of the time of the Chauhin king Bomedvara) engraved on a rock near Bijolia 
in Mewar gives the name of the queen of the Chauhaa king Ajayadera of Ajmer as Somalladevi 
( चच्युबो जयदेव इत्ववनिषः सोनल्वेवेवाीपतिः ), (2) that these coins are generally foond in places 
which were under the sway of the Chanhans, and (3) that the copper coins bear an efligy 
of a horseman on the obverse, led mein A. D. 1906 to hold in 9 note in my edition of the 
Hind! translation of Tod’s Rajasthdm (p. 400), that these coing belong to BSomaladevi, qoeen 
of the Chauhan king Ajayadeva of Ajmer. 

This view receives full support from the colebrated poem Prithsirdja-vijaya ; for, speaking 
of Somalekha (Somaladert), queen of-the Chanhin king Ajaynadeva, the poet says :— 

atten प्रियाप्यस्य प्रत्यहं ET: | 
कृतैरपि न संस्पर्शा कलङ्केन समासदत्‌" || (Sarga V.) 

“ Also bis (Ajayadeva's) dear consort Somalekhi, though she made new répakas (coins) 
every day, was not touched by kalgike (dark spot).” 

This verse immediately followa the vorse aia च वत्तंनानानां etc,, given above in part 1 af 
this article, and clearly shows that these coins belong to Somaladayi (Somalekhi), whose 
name in the Bijolid inscription is given as Somalladevi, the queen of the Chauhin king Ajaya- 
deva of Ajmer. 

These coins are the only known coing of a queer in India, and I had first thonght that 
Somaladev! probably became queen regent after Ajayadova, and these coins related to the 
period of her rule. And in the note™ in which I assigned these coins to Somaladevi, [ also 
said that probably she had succeeded Ajayadeva as raler of Ajmer daring her son's minority, 
I now find, however, that the Prithvirdjavijaya makes no mention of such anevent, It only 
says thatene was very dear to her husband (Ajayadeva), The king therefore maf have 
allowed her to strike coins, out of love for her, a3 she was very fond of designing them. 

It may also be mentioned that we often get coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladeyl in the 
same collection. About 20 years ago, Rio Ratansinh of Parsoli (in Mowir) found an earthern 
pot containing 20 copper coins, all of Ajayadeva and Somaladevt only, which the Rao handed 
over to me intact, The.e coins of Ajayadeva and Somaladey! found together, unaccompanied 
with those of any other ruler, also confirm my view. | 

The silver aad copper coins of Somaladevt are of different designs, and they both differ 
from those of her husband in type; this is probably due to the fact that the Hindus were 
never very particalar about the designa of their coins aud did not attach 60 much importance 
to them as is done now, Even the Guptas, who were more particular than the others in 
this matter, after their conquest of the kingdom of the Wostern Kshatrapas, allowed the 
design of the Kshatrapa coins to st:.nd in their new silver coins struck for the newly conquered 
territory, .n so much that no change was made on the obverse of thesecoins, the inscription 
on tho reverse alone having been changed. 

Moreover, we find that the coius introduced in the 6th century A. D. by the Hinas, now 
known as the ` Gadhia coins," remained current in Rijpatani, Gujarat, etc. (the designs be- 
came debased as time passed), but none of the rolers, who flourished in these regions from 
the 7th to the 116} century, designed coins of his own till the time of Ajayadeva and Soma- 
ladevi: even the latter, on her silver coins, has allowed the + Gadhii-ké-paisé’ type to remain 
on the obverse, 

Jour. R, ds, अन, 1900, p. 121. 

abe १" Jonarhja's Commentary + तस्व प्रिया सोमलेखास्या Tat चन्द्रलेखा च read ae: कृते रपकैदीनारदि- 
tyre Cyt: कलङ्केन पापेन लाञ्छनेन च evs न प्ापव्‌ ॥ म Tod's 24०५५१4०, Hindi, p, 400, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III, 
BY घ. A. ROSE, 1C.8. 
(Continued from p, 200.) 


Bin: a boundary ; ¢arrin, the trijanction point of three villages. 

Bingh: a snake-god. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, क. 15). 

Singhira: o fish (Macrone: lamarrii), Karnél 5. R,, ए, 8. 

Bingh!: > fish not very common, and very repulsive looking, very dark purple or red. 
Said to be > good table fish ; but ita looks rather keep people from tryingit. Lnudhiina १. ४.» 
1878-85, p, 18, 

Bingi: a fish (Saceobranchus fossilis), Karnal 5. B., p. 8. 

Binh: atiger. Bauria argot. 

Sink : an iron spike which sarmounta a shrine. Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, p, 144. 

Sir: asmall reoning spring; in distributing canal water the word is used to express a 
measore of water about 4 inches square. 

Sir: a very poor sandy 8011. Of, khfsar. Hoshiarpur 8. E., p. 70. 

817 : a amall roughly terraced compartment of cultivation. Kangra 8. R, (Uyall), p. 32. 

Birak: a form of epidemic disease, Cf. इष्ड and marri. Lodhiina 5, R., 1878-83, 
p. 153, 

BirdAri: an allowance of Rs. 258 day. Hoshiarpur 8. R., p. 9. 

Biri: partnership. Sirsa 5, ए. 1679 83, p. 183. 

Birinah (serins): one-fortieth of the produce demand of ४ landlord : lit, one rr per 
mannd, Karnal 8. 2. p. 105. 

8118 १8 7th: the 7th of Chet on which day enormous crowda collect at the shrines, Cf. 
sil and भ sften. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 150. 

Siul: a kind of grain parched and enten at fasta, Chorih. 

Biyan: any ploughing after the second (fr. eu); see under boghfr, 

Ska: why? os,ehejdifo? why are you going? Bauria argot. 

So: he; tera, of him; Adi, to him; ehna, from him: plaral, tes, tinidro, inonid, innond 
(Kali). 

Boine: grazing ground. Kangra 8. R., p. 8. 

Bog: mourmag; bandind, bhanna,to break, to ond the mourning. Churih, 

Sogi: acompanion, Kingra Gloss 

Soni: a figure drawn in red on honses on the Salono day. Probably te represent the 
Shravaca saltsAatra. Gurgaon. 

Bonchi: a game played throughont the Panjab: one man rans backward, and ‘woe 
fellow and try to cateh him, be pushing them off with open hands, Ladhiina 8, R., 1878- 
33, p. 70. 

Sonchi pakki: a game in which «ne player walks backwards and strikes another, who 
follows him, on the breast with the open hend, while the other tries to catch his hand 
Jullondor §, R,, p. 65. 

Sat: > herd dark clay soil, Of, sater, Sirsa 5. R., 1879-98, p, 19. 

Sat 1579 : the carrying the plough to and from tho fields, by hanging it over the yoke 
between the bullock:, Karnal 8. R,, 1872-00, p, 168. | 
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Sater: a hard dark clay soil, Cf.eat Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 19. 

Bows : fennel (Faniculum penmorium), Kangra 8. R., p. 25, 

Bowins: buffaloes’ grazing-groond, Of. e:ia2, Ko ngra Gloss, 

Bowirtit a emall plot of land in front of a house; if behind it, itiseslled pichwird. Kin- 
gra Gloes. 

808: a shallow surface drain. Cf. dcam. Sires 8. R., 1879-83, p. 2958, 

~, १.88 1, 4. 

Subh cbirtax: well-wisher 

Suohajja: a, m, f. 1., adj. clever, capable, a gool manager. 

Suchchat when all the milk of a village is devoted to the local Nig, in Pangt, and other parts 
of the Chandra Bhiga valley of Chamba, durin ॐ part of (or even the whole of) Siwan 
it is called euchcha, and is not drank; thongh it may be chorned and med inte ght, the buttermilk 
being stirred and used at feasts held on certain days throughout the month, 

Sudhir: 8, m., correction, 

Sufeda: a small mango frait of white eolour, Hoshiironr 8. R., p. 15. 

Bugal: aspring, Of. cubed. 

Suhre, subr, or sugal: a spring of water; in Kold, jfird, Kangra Gloss. 

Sakhohain: a second class rice. Hoshiirpar 5. fh. p. 88, 

Sukhlambari: méfi cases. Hisar 5, R. p. 2. 

Sukbpal: = palangain, Kathir, 

(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 
Eomfrila (in Tssfrevirtite, pp. 200, 201), even 
great grammarians, authors of silires, wirtitar, 
and bAdshyav, have made mistakes, and errors 
abound in Itikdsas and Purinas. The man who 
has never made mistakes has yet to be discovered ! 


ON SOME MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LAUKIKANYTATANJALI 

Mr attention has just been directed to a criti- 

cism of my Leukikanydydiijal, ente, p. 33 ff, and 


I write to crave # little space for some : 
ae 54 I gladly accept the Professor's fuller interpre- 


I thank Prof, Chakravartti for his appreciation tation of the विपुलकषृलोकंल १४५४०, inadequately 
tury) | rendered by Prof. Gough, and also that of the 
saying commencing with the words wqatanqara, 
in respect of which | myself went somewhat as- 
tray; but I am not yet prepared to abandon 
|my view of the general purport of चावशो 
यक्षस्तावृ्ो बलिः, for does not the fact, that 
Vichaspati Miira quotes it (as T have pointed out) 
in conjtmetion (and, apparently, as synonymous । 
with the saying अट्वंयवा चानदगया एक प्रतिवाचो 
अन्वि, furnish fairly good ground for attaching 
to it the meaning of *titfor-tat"P = 
Asto the गले apart १४४०, my objection to 
| Raghuntthavarman’s interpretation was owing to 
the ridiculous setting in which he placed it. 
There was no need of dragging in a कि in order 
to illustrate its meaning, and I am quite ready to 
adopt the Professor's erplanation as perhaps 
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= suitable than that of Mr. Arthur Venis on 


which I relied. 
I must join issue, however, with my learned 
critic in regard to his remarks in connection with 


the चष्टकच्टक मन्न मन्याय. In explaining it I quoted | 


a passage from the Bib, Ind, edition of Bhamati 
part of which stands thus:—alt gatq एष 


CAL AAT नवेयुस्ततः SST TT चन्दनः | 


ea: | न हि चन्दनः कवाचिदवन्दनः | चथा 
fate? कऊंकमपंकः सुखो भवेत्‌ | न wel कदा 
चिदद्खैक्मपकः | एवं कण्टकः क्रमेलकल्य शख इति 
भनष्यादीनानपि पानमृतां सुखः स्यात्‌ । न erat: 
कांच्िरप्रस्वेव कण्टक इति | ष फक्त is it mot at once 
apparent that the final clause is out of harmony 


with the two preceding ones, and that instead of || 


कण्टकः we need either HRA: or the alterna- 
tive negative expression न कण्टकः ? One's criti- 
cal instinct demanded auch 8 reading, and I can- 
didly admit that, on my own authority, but not 


“in the fashion of the uncritical Indian scribe,” | 


I adopted the former of the two, and notified 


the same in a footnote, But what about the | 


MSS? 75 they bear me out in this? The 
Professor tells us that, in place of the wey 


कण्टकः of the Bib, Ind. edition, the Sanskrit. 


College MSS. read चत्व कण्टकः, whilst those of 
the Asiatic Society have 914% कण्टकः. Of the 


former, and two have the latter, of the above 
readings; whilst the remaining one (No, 1879, 
comprising the text of the Kalpataru os well as 
that of the Bhdmati) supports the printed text. 
The negative form of the expression may, there- 


fore, be confidently accepted as the right one, and | 


the Professor himself approves of that found in 
the College MSS. Why, then, does he regard my 
alteration as “uncalled for’? It ia true thet the 
particle FF should have been eliminated, but 
that is a comparatively small matter, 

I fear that I may have no opportunity of utilis 
ing the useful material now placed at my diaposal, 
since there is little likelihood of a demand for 
a third edition of the Similes during my lifetime ; 


moreover, at the age of 72 one must prepare to | 


quit the fiold altogether that 


but fascinating, branch of study, and that younger 


BOLEOISMS OF SAMKARACHARYA AND 
EALIDASA, 

THe Sanskrit language ‘of Sarkardchirya, the 
founder of the Adeaifa school, ia considered to 
be so chaste and idiomatic that it is inconceivable 
nay eecrilegious, to think that ho has committed 
any gulecisms. Yet the following forma which 
occur in his gloss on the ChAdndogya-Upanishad 
cannot, Tam afraid, be defended by any rules of 


| frammar. Thus in his comment on Adhydya I, 


Khanda 6, v.17 


Ribedmani maliyontan bhinne According to Pinin; 
V. 4, 77, instead of Rik-admast we should here 


bave Rik-cime. Similarly in his Bhishya on A 


VIII, K. 8, v.4, be uses the form gachehheydtim 
instead of pachchhefdm, Lastly, the ungram- 
matical form marishye occurs atthe very begin 


| Ding of his gloss on 4. VIII, K. 12, v. 3, which 


is prohibited by and ought to have been marish 
yams in accordance with Panini I. 3, 61, These 
solecisms are by no means surprising when they 
are found even in the composition of the most 
renowned poet, KAlidiga. Thus in Kumdre- 


-sarbhava I, 35 and Raghu-vamda X1V, 23, the 
form dea ia used, which ia not justified by Panini 


Il, 4, 52. Similarly, in Raghuvamda प. 34; इ, 
81 ; 312. 50, the forma jagminda, fasthivdn and 
Kdmayina bave been employed by him which 
cannot be correct according to एक्क III. 2, 107 


and III, 1, 90, 


0. kh. BaaNpakean 


| 4 GUPTA-VAEATAKA COPPERPLATE GRANT 


I wave lately discovered an interesting copper- 
plate grant. It consists of 2 plates, each plate 


being inscribed on one side only. The characters 


of the grant resemble those ofthe Early Gupta 
thius:— 
Bara eases 
शासनं रिपु ासनं || 
The genealogy of the Guptas given in the 
grant is as follows:— 
1, Guptddirdja, 
9, Sri-Ghatotkachs 
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We oro forther told that Chandragupta 
married Kuberanig’. Their daughter was 8 
Prabh&vati who was the crowned queen of Sri 
Rudrasena, the grest. king of the Vikitakas, 
Her son was the Yaeardje Sri-Divikeraseno. 
During his minority, as is evident from the 


by his mother the qusen regrnt Prabhdvati 
In another VikAtaka copperplate she is spoken 


of aa the daughter of Devagupta. Is it possible 


that Devagupta wae another name of Chandra 
gupta ITP 


Poona, K 8. Patnar. 





BOOK-NOTICES, 


Tae Retiatow oF : 


Thiele, Tramslated by G. K. Nariman. Bombay, 1912. 
Mz. G. E. Nariman has rendered a notable 


service to his countrymen by the publication of 


the tranalations contained in this little book. 


It is of great consequence to the reading portion 
of the Parsi community that they abould have 
at ready command the resaltsof the learning and 
res@arch of such scholars as Thiele in a lenguage 
which they understand as well as Englishmen 
themeeclres, It is, therefore, very gratifying to 
all interested in the welfare of the Parais to find 
that there are amongst them those who can sup- 
ply their wants in this direction, for not only 
haa Mr. Nariman translated the work of Thiele 


from the original German, but he bas added to 


that form a literature by itself. Bo for as mr 
knowledge goes, we have two very good editions 
of this work printed in Bombay, one with a 
commentary called Amaravireka of Mahesvara, 
edited by Vimandchirya Jhalakikar, and the 
other with the commentary of Bhinuji Dikebits 
entitled Vydthydsnddd, and published by Pandit 
Sivadatta. We have thus a critically edited text 
ofthe Amarkosha presented tous. Thesa com- 
mentaries too have their own use, and are, as 
auch, perfectly welcome, But the most ancient 
and important of them all is that of Eshirasvi- 
min known as Amarakoshodghifasa, An attemp! 
had been made by the Bengali scholar Anon- 
doram Boroosh to edit it together with that of 


~Réyamokots. Bot hardly two-thirds of the first 


Hinds bad been published when his untimely and 
greatly lamented death occurred, and a complete 


that great service by another in supplementing 
it with Goldziher’s Influence of Porsism on 
Islam and Darmesteter's Persia, a Historical and 


and reliable edition of this commentary continued 
to be a great desideratum. This arduous work 


Literary Sketch from the French. Farther he 
haa given, as an appendix to Thiele’s work, a 
sericea of moat usefal and interesting parallels 
from Buddhiatioc writings. 





Work of thia kind is beyond question of great 


value to the community to which Mr. Nariman 
belongs, and one cannot help hoping that he 
will continue to selectand translate European 
books and articles by writers of the first class. 
He can rest assured that the pages of this journal 
will always be open for such work. 

R. ©. Temrre. 


NaMaLineawunAsAnA (Amarakosha Amarasi:hba 
with commentary (Amarakoshodgbitana) of 
Kehirasvimin, Part I, edited by Eumsmmast 0010 
Our. Printed at the Law-printing Press, Pooos 


City. 

Or all the Sanskrit lexicons Amarakosha is 
who learns Sanskrit has to get thie Xosha by 
heart, in whatever part of India he lives, Ita 

: is farther evidenced by the number of 


commentaries that have been composed on it and | 


bag now been undertaken by Mr. EK. G. Oks. 
Part I of it, which contains the first two Xindaz, 
is already out, and Part II is in the press, and is 
expected to come out in three or four montha’ 


time. This last will contain the third Kdnds to- 


gether with # paper on Amarasitaha and Eahira- 
svimin,olistof works and sauthors quoted by 
the latter, a glossary of wordaand so forth 

The importance of Eshirasvimin's commentary 
will be patent to anyone, who reads Anundoram 
Borooah'a preface to his partially published edi- 
tion of the Ndmalingdnuddsana, The list of the 
lexicographioal, medical, and other authorities, 
which the commentator quotes, is as invaluable 
as it is extensive, and shows the depth and vwersa- 
tility of his knowledge. His critical scumen 
also is poreaptible in the places where he sots 


tight the errora not only of Amarasirhha but also 


of other lexicographers, Thusoo Amara IL. 4, 59, 
he saya: STOTT ware: ieee cay धन्वन्त 


nama A | बाल्पुच्रन्रान्स्वा peerage | 
iter fie On Amara IL 4, 146, he bes 


the following: पुष्करमूते Wi नामानि | पश्चपच 
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विति पन्यक्रदघ्ान्तः, पच्रवनंति लिपि्नान्स्या उद्र 
भिति उ्धवान्‌, यदाहं पुष्क रसूलं च॒ पौष्करं 


पुष्डशदयस । कामी पुष्करजडा धीरं तस्पद्वन॑कम्‌ ॥ | 


Again, on काका I]. 9, 51, Kebirasvdmin 
commenta: goat [ भनेन ] रन्धन । TTT 
avai argfin? सरवति ङा बालाक्रागे चान्तः 1 
अचिन्नषटस्त्‌ नाशिता शंस्य पापि wernt विषलब्धः, 
wre st: - बाणद्रच्छौ कराविति। Ted सु Mg, तरन्‌ - 
उपरि gerard पनं बधि wea | 

141 841१ 1871. 11. 
relative priority and posteriority of authors ae 
pteeirved by tradition in his time, and, as such. 
ह ia of immense value. To cite one imatance, on 
the word menda in 11. 10, 19, of the Amerakosha 
he makes the following comment: भन्दते स्वधितीव 
are: अत्त एव मदि Brea इति चान्द्रो धातु; | What be 


means is this, In the Dhalu-pdtha of छतत we | 


ig not given ag another sense Of the root mad 

Bot Amara bas mentioned manda in the sense of 
jada, and hence Chandra'’s Dhalweritti gives 
jddyane another mesning of mad. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, Kahirasv&mm implies that 
Amara was prior to Chandra, Amara must there- 
fore be taken to have flourished prior to circa A. 
0. 450 when Chandra or Chandragomin, teacher 
of ,Vasurdita, is sapposed to have flourished? This 
runs quite counter to the view of Prof. Weber that 


Amara could not bavelived much earlier than the | 


11th century A. D. Bat Weber's view cannot 


possibly be correct, forthe well known line fantrars | 


quoted in the Kafitd rirarana-pafichiid by Jinen- 
drabuddhi who has been conclusively shown by 


Prof. Pathak to bave flourished io the first half of | 


the 8th century.* This is certain and indubitable. 
To this it may be added that “Stanislas Julien 
quotes a Chinese translation of the -Amarako- 
sha called Fian-wii-kwo-yu, or 4, 1. 1 
yuen-sh’, by Gunarata, a native of Ujjsyini, who 
lived under the Emperor Wou-i of the Tebeon 
dynas’y (561-566', though he does not know whe- 
ther it is still in existence,”"4 Farther, Rao Sahob 
Prabhakar B, Bhaodarker haa alas given cogent 
reasons for supposing Amara to have lived warlier 
than Kdliddsa, The word mdrjand, as shown by 


ऋः शमम कि = 


* Mag Mailers kedter Whe cnn i 
az | fan it teach wal 
` Dante VIL, verse 35, ( The work pen 


him, occurs in the (त bot not in the 
technical sense assigned to it by the Bhdratiye- 
ndtya-fistra, but this word occurs in ita technical 


sense in EAlidiss. Amara was thus prior to 


Kilidisa, i.¢, prior to A. 7, 400, the time of 
Chandragupta II, who is now taken by several 


scholars of repute to be the patron Vikramiditya 


of Eflidiss, This view exactly tallies with what 
Eshirasvimin insinoates, vis, that Amara was 


earlier than 


Chandragom im. 

The importance of Eahfrasvimin’s commentary 
does not end here, One of ite unique features is the 
quotstions it gives from the works of Sanskrit 
poets. To take one instance, in connection with 
the word haldhala occurring in the Amerakosha 
I. 7, 10, he cites the following verse: wy जिहत 
an योधितां eve reves verfyey. 7: will be 
easily perceived that this verse is met with in 
Bhartrihari’s Srisgdro-Gatebs. But it ie worthy 
of mote that all the printed editions of this 
Sataka have द्वि क्वालाङ्लमेव केवलं instead of इत्यै 
grees बरहाविचन्‌. Bot thie verse is ectually 
found in the Saundarananda of Aivaghosha* im 
almost the same form in which it is cited by 
Eshirasviimin, the only difference being that the 
printed text has S#fY instead of महा वेषम्‌ 

We are thas very glad to find that the edition of 
Amaratosha together with Eshirasvimio's com 
mentary has bean undertaken by Mr. Oka, So 
far as Part I, which is out, is concerned, he seems 
to have done his work, on the whole, satisfactor 
ily. His edition contains very few misprir 
and 19 free from the errors whioh are discernible 
in what little of this commentary waa published 
succeeded in trauing many more quotations in 








the original works of Sanskrit authors from 


may, however, be mentioned, In tracing the 
quotations he has mentioned only the names of 
the author and his work in which they occur, 
without aleo specifying the number of the chapter 
and verse, It is sincerely hoped that this defect 
will be remedied in Part IT, at any rate in the 


case of the quotations which are not well-known 
and candot be at once found out even though wi 


D, 8. 8. 
9 Jour, Bomb, de See., इण. अड, p30. 


been edited by M, M. Haraprassda Shastri in the Bitiothera Indice 
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THE CHOLAS AND THE CHALUEKYAS IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
51 BHATTANA1HA SVAMIN; VIZAGAPATAM 
1 is well-known from epigrayhical records that the line of the Fastern Chilukyas was absorbed 
in the Chile family about A,D, 1070. As boon as the Eastern Chilokyas gained 
supremacy in the Chila kingdom, they assumed the titles of the Chéla kings, perhaps because, 
they had regarded the Chélas with admiration and been anzious for a long time to attain to their 
staing and titles, But how the Eastern Chalokya princes were able to occupy the (0618 throne 
is a prebhm which has not yet been solved. | 

The Eastern Chilukya king Vimaliditya began to reign, as stated in his Ranastipindi grant, 
in A, 1. 1011." He married Kundavé, daoghter of Rijarija I of the Chile family, and their 
con was named alter the maternal grandfather. He is the well-known Rijerija Naréndra of 
Rajahmundry. It appears that Vimeliditya and bis successors of Viéigi became foudatories of 
the (16185, for the Korumilli mecription of Rajarija Naréndra? undoubtedly acknowledges the 
snjremacy of the Chiles. Ammahgi, daughter of Rajn@drachéja 1, Gaigaikonda, was married 
to Rajerija Naréudra.? He ascended the throne on the sixteenth of Angust A. D. 10224 and ruled 
forty-one years," ‘The famous Telugn poet Nannayabhatta lived at the court of this king and 
dedicated his Telugu Bidratamy to him," 

After the death of Rijaija Na@ndra, Vijayiditys, another son of Vimatiditya, ruled ovet 
the Véigi country for fifteen years from A.D, 1062to 1077." In the year A. D. 1062 Virari- 
jéndia, the last son of Rajendrech([a I, Geigaikonds, ascerded the throne of the Chéla country,! 
An inscription of his second regnal year" refers 10 + battle where he defeated an army which was 
sent into Vehgi by Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chilukys family. This battle can be, hence, 
dated about A. D, 1062-1063, i. ¢., soon after the death of Riijarija Naréndra. Probably 
Vikramaditya wanted to wrest Véigi soon after Rajarija Narfndra died, but apparently 
Virarijéndra helped Vijsyéditys of the Eastern Chilukya family to succeed to his hrother’s 
throne, 

Véhgi was again plundered by Dhiri-Jananitha and others about A. D. 1067, for this event is 
mentioned in the ingcrigtions of the filth and subsequent years of Virarijéndra’s reign.!? In an 
inseription,'* Vanapati, the minister of the Kalinga king Rijarfja, (who ruled for 8 years from 
Faka 991 or A, D. 1069 to Enka 998 or A. 7). 1076") is said to have fought with the army of the 
(11196 94 to bave defiated the ruler of Véigi, This battle seems to be the same as that 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Virarajéndra, Mr.G.V, Rimamirti Pantulu also thinks this 
Véigi king to be Vijayiditya V1IL."2 In Anantevatma’s grant of Saka Samval 1040" Rajarija 
of Kajiigs 39 said to have defeated the Dremilas and to have thus helped Vijayaditya of Véigi. 
Now, Vanspati’s inecription and Anantaverma's grant refer to the same fact, but seem to 
contradict each other, becacse one makes the Kaliiga king Rijeraja the enemy of tho king of 
Véngi and the other makes him the friend of Vijayaditye, the lord of Véigi. This apparent 
sbeurdity willbe removed if we assume that the grentof Anantavarma refers not to the king 

of Véigi but to Vijayiditya, brother of Western Chilukya Vikramiditya VI, who also bore th: 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. VI., pp, 47-941 > Anis, Vol. XIV., pp. 50-55, 

9 Jhd, Vol. XIX., p, 430, + भव. pp, 1294, 

® 79. p. 431. | See the beginning of that work, 

॥ Ante, Vol. XIX., p. 431, १ Ep. Ind., Vol. VIL, p. 9, 

9 BoulA Ind. Ins, Vol. 77, p, 199 M Ibid, Noa, 30, 83, 8, and 84, 
11 Ep, Jnd., Vol. IV, pp. 314-318, 19 7455., Vol, LEXII., Part 1 p. 100, 
19 Ep, Ind, Vol IV., 7. 815, note 4. 4 Ante, Vol, XVII, 2.1. = ` 
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title of Lord of Véagi.® Apparently ths latter Vijayalitya waated to take possession of ॥ (1/1 
with the help of the Kalinga kiag Rijacija, but was defeated, I/ the inseriptiona above referral to 
of Virariijéndrachola also refer to the sane fact, we may infor that, Dhadri-Jananitha also helpod the 
Western Chilakya Vijaydditya and that Virarfjanira helped his relative Vijaydditya, tho Eustera 
Chalokya king of Viigi, and defeated Dhara-Jaoanitha 811 Rijaraja of Kaliiga. Prof, Haltzach 
is disposed to identify VijaySlitya of Anantayarms’s grant with the Eastern Chilakya raler of 
४ साहा and the Chola who threatened to absord hia dominions with Rijtolrachila IT, atias Kulit- 
tungachila 1510 but this cannot be justified at all 

Another event mentioned in the inscriptions of Virarajénira ts th» treaty with Vikrama litya 
VI!? The earliest known reference to this event is 1939 1 in the iascriptionas of ths fifth reznal 
year of Virarijindra, and hense it may bs datel A, 0. 1067. Taiz treaty rasaltel, aboat 106), 
in the marriage of a danghter of Virarijaniea with Vikramilitya V1, which is described i 
Vikramd@akadéracharita. | 


Virarijéndra seems to hare died in his 8th regnal year or A. D. 1070," when, according to 


Vikram@akadtvacharita, a reballioa arose in the {1159 tointry to prevent the sacaession of his gon 
Adhirijéndradéva, This rebellion seams to hare lasted till thsen! of the year A.D. 1072, for 
we do not find any of Adhirijéodra’s inscriptions of that periol, Vikramatitya VI heard the 
news and coming to Gaigaikog lacholaparam secured the kingdom for his brother-in-law,’ aboat 
the end of the year A.D. 1072. Mr, Krishnaawami Aiyangar thinks that Rjéndrachdla Tl, soa 
of Rajaraja Naréndra, who afterwarla besane Kaliitangach‘ly 1, mast hire organiaad ‘this 
rebellion,*! but there 18 absolutely no evidenoe for this. In A. 0. 1074 ‘there Way another 
rebellion of Adhirijéndradéva's anbjecta against him, in which Adhirajéairadiva lost his lifst? 
Adhirajéndra was succeeded by Rijéodrachila If in A. D, 1074-75, 

The early history of Rijfadrachdla IL will be now diseugsed, He, like Alhiraj§adra, Wasa 


descendant of the great Chola king Rijéntrashila 1. Gatzaikon Ja, the latter biing his son’s gon 


and the former his daughter's son. Rijéodrachdla 11 was the rizhtfal heir of ths Véisi country, 


and he should have succeeded his father Rijarija Naréaira in A, D. 1032, Bat, insteal, the 
kingdom passelinto the hands of his anole VijayAditya, already referred to, and we shall disc ag 
how this could ‘have happened. Prof. Holtzsch supposes the rightfal heir Kulittungal to haye 
heen ousted by Vijaydditya with thehelp of Virarijéndra™ If Rijéndrachila, aljar Kulittanga I, 
was so treated by Vijayiditya, the formar would have overthrown the latter soon after atlaining 
supreme power in A. D. 1074-1075 as shown below. Bat euch a thing did not take place. On 
the contrary, the inscriptions of Vérachéda and Rajerajachidagaiza state that Rijéndrach§la 11 
himself appointed his unele Vijayiditya to govern Veagi.™ | | 

14 is apparent from Arafdram (the tenth canto) of Kaliagattupparani that Rajéndeahila I] 
remained in the house of his maternal grandfather till A, D, 1070. It 4ppears from the sama 
work that this was doe to the partiality of his grandmother, Gafgaikogda’s wife. Farther, 
Madborintaki, daughter of Rajéndrach{Judéra, son of Rijéadeachila 1 GatgaikonJa, bocame 
his wife Thus he wag related as son-in-law, besides as grandson and (7५०७०२१ som to the 
00018 family, These continuous relations and association in an early age with the (0 18198 





` नभ nak Ualusla e>neeeiadag tla siege ce ee 3 Dr. Fleet's Kanaress Dynasties, 2nd edition, p. 454. ४७ South Ind. Ine. Vol. 7, क. 13 and note 11. 
५१ Jhid. pp, 69 and 203, = 1 ¥+ 88 te VE. 3, Agee 

19 This is tho latest known regnal yoar af thisking. South fad. Int,, Vol. IIL., Pp 192 Tabte, 

9 Vitramditedtpacherita VI, 6 to 25, 9१ Ancient India, pp. 123 and 50, 
Vikraminkadévecharita, canto VI. verse 28, ९ South Ind. 49, Vol, IH, p, 128, 


> dnte, Vol. इ pp. 431 and 435, and Ey, Ind., Vol. VI., No. 35, क, 14, 
% Kalingatiupperagi, canto I, ¥. 6, ™ date, Vol XIX, p. 400, 
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induced him, perbaps, to setile in their country and to be styled a member of their family, Tt 
may be with this desire he left the Véngi country in the charge of his uncle Vijayaditya 
Moreover, a portion, most yrobably the eastern one, of the Chile kingdom teens to have been 
allotted to Rajendrachila 1 when V'rarijéndrachfla died, Rajéndrachéla 11 seems to have been 
installed as the ruler of the “Eastern country " which included the portion of the Ohéla Empire 
allot‘ed to him ard the Vérgi country, This event must kare tsken place in A. D. 1070, 'the first 
regnal year of Rajéndrachija IT, र = 

Ra jéndrach6la’s inseriptions in his fonrth fegnal year have a detailed historical introduction 
which is given below in support of the above statement, “With his arms which resembled rion 
mountains (and between) which ke goddess of prosperity tested and shone, and with (Are) sword as 
(his) only helps, (te king) overtame the treachery of (Jus) enemies ; carried off many herds of 
| ‘elephants at Wayirigaram (Vajrakara); and was pleased to levy tribute (which) illuminated (ail) 

directions from Dhara Araga (Dharivarsha)"? at the rich Sakkarakéttam (Chakrakétta). He gently 

` raised, withont wearying (4rr) in the least, the lotns-like goddess of the earth residing in the region 
ef the rising of the sun,—jnst as (fhe god) Tirnmal (पातृ), having’ assumed the form of the 
prima val boar, had ratscd (१९ earth) on the day when (she) was submerged in the ocean (by the 
demon Hiranyiksha),—and seated (Aer) under the shade of his parasol, (कल she) experienced 
delight. (fe) made the wheel (of Ars authorify) and the tiger henner)’ go in every direction 
amd established (/is) fame and justice In every country, While valour, liberality, pride and 
compassion, as (Air) intimate vrelatives, were resplendent on the undivided earth, he took his 
seat (on the throne) with (the goddess of) victory and poton by right the jewelled crown of (Ais) 
family. While rolers of the earth bore his feet (on (शकर heads), he wielded the sceptre in every 
(quarter of the) beautiful continent of the-m@val tree.”"* 

From this it is plain that Ri jéndrach@ja IL bad been by this time lord of east for three years 
i, ९. he had been lord or governor of the Kastern Cho!m country and lord of Viéiigi since 1070 
The inscriptions of Rijarijachéfageiga and ष्टा inform us that Rajéndrachéla I] was 
crowned firet as the kirg of Vérgi,™ and this cov firms ह part of onrinference, Rajéndrachdla’s 
early inecriptions found in the Tamil country also prove that he had a portion of Tamil country 
onder hia tule, We may assume that Adbiri jéndra appointed him governor of the Eastern 
Chola country ae soon as he became king ; thia Adhirijéndra was likely to have done, because he 
himself was confronted with rebellions and would bave bern glad if his cousin governed a portion 
of his land. The following fact further supports this inference. A certain Séndpati Rijarija 
Paranriparakshasa, alias Viraéola | the headman of Nadir in Tirumurnids, a sub- 
division of Uyyakkencairvalonidy, got two inscriplicns cot, one in the dominions of Rijéndra- 
chilad@va II in the second regnel year of that king,®* and the other in the dominions of 
Adbirajéndra in the third regnal year of that king*? In there inscriptions the rulers of these 
countries are spoken of in terma of equal respect. An officer of one dominion respecting the 
king of another dominion clearly shows that the rulers of these two dominions must have been 
great friends, Otherwise. be would not have been allowed to cut soch inseriptions in both the 
countrier, 

The theory that Rajéndrach(]a 1] was crowned hing of Véigi in A.D. 1070 conflicts with 
the statement of Virachéca’s inscriptions, already referred to, that Vijsyiditya ruled over Véigi 


अ Ep, Ind., Vol, VIL, p. 7 and Vol, VI., 2. 

ॐ Prof, Holtscch takes" Dirhyaraéan” to mean “the king of Dbird.” Bunt Mr. Hiralal is right in 
identifying Dirkvarada with Dhirlvarrha of the Sinda family. Ep. Ind, Vol. 1X., p. 179 and note 2. 

# Boulh Jud, Fna., Vol. 11D. pp. 18244. 9 Ep, Ind., Vol, VI , No. 35, 7. 8, and ante, Vol. XIX, p. 439. 


South Ind. ५, Vol. II, No. G4. 9 94. No. भ 
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from A. 0. 1062 to A. 7, 1078, but as it bas been already proved that Rajéndrachile IL 
appointed Vijayfiditya as his viceroy, there is no real contradiction to be explained. We must 
inclade the first four years (A, 0. 1070 to 1074) of Riajéndrachila 115 reign in the fifteen 
years’ reign of Vijayiiditya as a governor of Véigi, otherwise Virachéda's accession in Saka 
1001 is impossible” In the early years of his reign Rijéndrachila 11 was engaged in wara in 
the Central Provinces as they are called now. Hence he could nut come to help his sovereign 
Adhirijéndradéva-at the time of the above mentioned rebellion in 1070-7]. Besides be could 
not rule Véaigi himeelf and iatrasted it to Vijayiditya.™ 

Vijayaditya was firmly established in this office in A, D. 1074 when the subjects of the (0619 
empire rebelled a second time and killed their king Adhirijéndra as already stated. Even then 
Rajéadrach6la IL was not able to go in time to save his sovereign, but went to the place alter 
Adhirijéndra’s death and occupied the vacant throne, as stated in Aaliigattwpparani,® and assumed 
the title of Kuléttangachila. There being no enmity between the two we have no reason to 
suppose that a war between Rajéodrachile 1] and Adhirijéndra had taken place in A. D, 1074 as 
is said in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904 (page 12). Divyaséricharita of Garudavihana 
Srinivasa, which, as I understand it, supplies a detailed account of Adbirdjéndra's death, also 
supports my statement that Adbirijéndra died ina rebellion. I quote below that portion of the 
work completely, as orientalists bare not looked into it as yet, though it was written. by « 
contemporary disciple of the well-known philosopher Rimanaja,™ 

Divyastricharita, canto XVIII, vv. 71-89. 
चोलेऽनदय Heated नृरासौ 
gered व्यतन्‌त सौवमार्गनिष्ठम्‌ || 

Then began to rule a cruel (0018 king, who brought disgrace to hia family and who was like 

a collection of evils caused by Kali. Intending to destroy his family, a Pandya converted him 


to Baivism. 
saan: weargifwargent” 
Tan: gaa स पातथाबश्रव | 
Following the advice of his cruel preceptor, the evil-minded Chole destroyed the principal 
shrine at Chitrakiita (Chidambaram) dedicated to Vishnu, the Lord of the three worlds, and 
threw it into the waters of the ocean, 








ॐ dnts, Vol, XIX., p. 431. 4 Sp. Ind., Vol. VI, No, 85, र. 14, 

ॐ Ante, Vol. XIX., p. 832. 

™ This work is printed in Mysore (10th Apr'l 1885). A oritias) edition with am intro 145५195 bis bees onde - 
गं Printed copy reads ‘fey’ 

MS copy reeds ‘gharre¢ + Baminujiryadivyscharite reads ‘ कुर्मेधास्वज न." 

” , धानौषं " ४. 7.0. ०१५९५ 

“+ वैष्णवस्तु ' MS. ^ स्तत्वं ष्‌ ' ws. 
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He summoned the Vaishag vas of his country and forced every one of then to writs on a 
paps "ज्जिव कदि (Toere is none higher thon Siva)'' and present it to him before an 


atzembly of all pandita, 

चोलस्य श्रुतिकट Sea यतीन्द्र 

शु स्वाथ ^ जि विमक्ाम्बरः स tT! 

Mihara तव धाम वर्णनं चै- 

eee प्रस्थित विभिद्य Acar || 

Whea the great sage (Raminoja) heard of the harsh behaviour of the Chila king, he 

disguised himself in white attire and started from Sriraiigam, saying to the god “ © Thou, Lord 
of Sriraigan, protect thy shrine and religion,” and left Karattilviin behind (to look after 


Srtraagam). 
निर्वातो यत्तिषतिरागते,' Gerd 
saa प्रहितं विलोक्य पश्चान्‌ | 
धन्व केमापयि सिकतावलीः Pare: 
स्व च्छाजेशैवमानिनन्तिता न्वरौर्सौति ॥ 

On his way the great 536 saw, while passing throagh 3 desert, a body of soldiers, sent by 
the Chile king to obatract (him and Ais disciples); he then ordered his disciples to throw charmed 
gan is in the path of the army to stop it (and pursued Ais way). 

मार्गे ऽय ^: gfarala प्रजास्ततस्स्यः 


Sere Tatas ; || 
At every halt in his way, though with a heavy heart, Riménuja protected the natives of 
the country, pleasing even femalea and Sidras by his sight and by showing hia glory and at Jast 


reached Tirundrayagaparam. 
तच्सैन्यं यति पतिमन्जितप्रकीर्थं 
ded पथि लिकतानरोनि ततम्‌ | 
आनेषीन पल इनं ८ महाहेपु्नं 
rere यतिवेष कूरमरा '' ॥ 
Being obstractel by the charm ed sands cansed to be poured in the way by the great sage, the 
rned and led Periyanambi (the teacher of Riminuja) and Kiirattilvin, disguised as 9 


army ta 

sanydain, to the royal palace from Srlraigam 
qa ऽ स्मिन्परतरमस्ति बो शिवादि- 
चोलेनानुमलपुरोधसेति पृौ 
at न्याय्यानिति वतः स्म+ वाचमुधैः || 


On the advice of his preceptor, the 2613 king asked them to write “‘faareTtat नात्ति '" 9 
the paper in the presence of pandits assembled there, but they proclaimed the trath as follows: 
seared तदिह हिं विना वतीय- 


ret "चाप्ये धिक्रनिति स्छुटाक्षगणि (2 ) ॥ 


* + शगर्ती.' ४: वद ~~~ क ‘qeq’ Pe. 
Pry ‘apr?’ Pr af ‘qray" 14. 
a ‘g | Pr a १ aera" Pr. 
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^“ There is no reason to suppose any other than Hari to be supreme.’ Having said this 
they took the word ‘Siva’ to mean 9 measure, and wrote “gyrqfzq aq: परम्‌ ( There is ¢rira, 
which ia higher than that)" on the paper, which was put before them by the order of the 
king. 
argeat दिपिमवलोक्य तं ( तां ) चतुः 
मच्छक्त्या कवटमानिं च तच मत्वा | 
करौ धान्धः स नयनमन्धमस्य चक्रे 
स्वं दरटशरुवमघनिष्कृति विधास्यन्‌ || 
The king saw what was written and was [माहव of the deceit of RKirattilvin by Naldrin, 
Then the enraged king got the eyes of Kiirattilvan plucked out, which seemed to be an atonement 
for Kurattalvin's secing such a bigoted Saiva king. 


कासेन त्रजकृततातषुरभतरि- 
वीतासुः सति महाहपूंसू ति. | 
करदं तमति तपो ऽक्षिपषरपुरास्स्वा - 
दायुप्यदरतिणहराविव स्वकीये || 
Periyanambi died in the very assembly, being severely beaten by the king's atterdants. And 
these two, Kiirattilvin and the body of Periyanambi, who proved to be the robbers of king's. 
life and wealth, (for the ding lost those (46 soon after) were expelled from the capital. 


BCG: सह स Ter eae: 
TERA TAT AAT TT | 
“ley: प्रति गतवातदन्तमेनं 
प्रानेषीद्यतिषशये स्येन HH | 
Kirattalvin performed the faneral of Periyananbi with (she help of) the Brahmins of the 
village Parintaka and then returned to Sriraiigam, whence he sent word to the great sage 
(Rimanuja) by a spy, 


चारोकतं श्रतिनिकरं निशम्य वृत 
शोकरान्धौ `" यतितिलको ears ले। 
स्यारेने प्रलयङृते वि (-हि) anaes ॥ 
The glorious sage, who heard this horrible news from the épy, poured some water in libation 
to Véikatésvara, in addition to the usual libation to Savitri, at the time of libation (i. ९, Sandhyi) 
and began a snake sacrifice for the destruction of the Chola king, 


स्यागेशः प्रजिदुपेन््र मक्तमख्य- 
आलेरान्वयवसधाधिषत्यमुत्राम्‌ । 
भच्यावानिति कमलालये ऽ दारी 
वागी अदखरयति स्म गोपुरा || 
वातासं सदसि महाहंप्नारिमि ' Pr. ५ , ara! Pr, 
„~ * अधुर MB. ५“ * कोकाधौ ' MS. 
न Eamalilaya is the Sanskrit name of Tirny (ल्य. See South Ind. 4us., Vol. 11, 7. 158, कठौन इ, Now the name 
is restricted to the tank rear the abrine of Siva. ' grraperg' Fr. 
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Tyigarija, the Siva god of Tiravarir, the pre-eminent devotee of Visliaa, made an incor poral 
soand from the ६०३ of ths Gipara : = Now, I havaclosed the rule of the kings of ths Cail: family.” 
arog नतिं बधाध्यं = चोदितः स- 
HIE Rae यधा हिरण्यम्‌ | 
विच्याय ज्जितिपतिमारषेन कण्डे 
| निद्राणं ने निधितेन aye: ॥ 

Tha gol Vou'katesvara, bsing urged by the libation of the learned Rimintja, stabbed the 
king with a waapoa when he was ag'exp and thos resem led Narasimha who, oat of love for 
Prahlidas, deatroyel Hiranys (—taiipr). 

निःसीमोषधिमनु मेदुर्निवारात्‌ | 
eae क्रिमिगलनाम TTS ॥ 

Numerous worms sprang from the hole of the woand which was made in the Chila’s neck 
by the weapon of Véikatiivara and which could not be cored by many drags anil charms, On 
that account he bore the naine Krimikantha as a mark of his sins. 


qeaiTgacH rae TH 
स ज्ञात्वा कणिकृत“ होमतो व्यरंसी- 
तद्रघाहार^क परिचारकागनार्थी | 
From smalls risea from the sacri ficial fire, which were like to those of barning hair, Rimi- 
nuja knew that the ChOla’s body wag burnt in the blazing fire of ४ funeral pile, Then he finished 
tho snake sacrifice and waited for a disciple who was to bring the news of the Ch ola’s death, 


निषठचृतक्रिनिपदलाद ares 
प्रीतोकान्मुमोन पूणंपा्मस्नं Ut 
The disciple cane anal 7९1४१९१ how the Lord of the mount Vrisha (i. ¢,, Véiikateivara) wound- 
ed the Chala king and how the Chola king died of the growth of worms in his nick. The great 
saze pleased {9 hear thos: tilings, initiated him in the Deayamantra a3 a Parpapitra." 
श्रीनारायनपुरि€पशात्मजःख्यं 
कल्यागाभिधः" acdiae” मकून्वम्‌ | 


[ल्क Raiminuja made on image of ४ षव called Selvappillai, institated it on the 
banks of the tank called Kalyina at Tirondriyanspuram and left fifty-two of his disciples to 
worship it there, 


५ + विबुधाय ' ४. 2.0. वि 270. 

„ + जििं्ोषयिपनरक्ति ' 7.9.0. ` + उनस्ये ' ४. 9.0. 

= <aefra’ Fr. ^ <q Pr. 

a ‘seqraieat ' LR. D. CG. 93.५4 qs 'M3, वननु " 2. D.C. 
# Je, taking from triends at festivals by force alothes, etc 
= Logg ’ Pry. and B,D. 0. 

m+ aay’ MS. " + शान्तं * B. D.C. 
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If we identify the Chola king of Diryasiricharita with Adhbirijéndradéva, we can easily 
reconstruct from this story the real history of Adhiréjéndra’s death, In his ecient India, 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identifies the Chiéla opponent of Raménuja with Kulittungachéls I, 
otherwise called Hajéndrachila I]. But according to Geruperompa: éprabhdve, the वकत 
vanapata temple was built in the cyclic year Bahndhanya, Thureday, the 1419 day of Makaramisa 
with Pashya-nakshatra, but the Saka year correspon ding to this is stated to have been subsequent 
to Saka 1012. Hence it must have been either Saks 1020 or A. 1, 1098. 1098 was the 28th 
regnal year of Kulottungachola I, alias Rajéodrachila II. Diryastvichorita stotes that the temple 
of Tirnndrdyanapuram or कि was built after the death of Krimikanths, Hi we identify 
Krimikantha with Kuléttunga the temple must have been built after 1119, the latest known date 
of Kulittanga 1.20 The year Bahudhinya subsequent to A, 0, 1119 is 1158. But Rimanoja, the 
founder of Tiruniriyanapuram temple, died in Seka 1059 or A. D. 1137.7! ‘Therefore 
Kulittunga cannot be Krimikantha. If Krimikantha orthe Chola king of Diryasiricharita is 
identical with Adhirajéndra there is no difficulty, Moreovertheexpressions tademisakefayakarandye 
and CAtiéineeysrasudhddAipatyamudrdm | alydddim in Dityosiricharita clearly state that a 
family ended with the royal opponent of Riménoja. Kulottunga I is the founder of the new 
Chilakya-Chila dynasty whose descendants ruled ‘the Tamil country for” more than five 
generations.“ This fact aunpports the identification of Krimikantha with Adhirijéndrachiladéva 
with whom the original Ohéla family ended 

In Mysore Archelogical Survey Report for 1907-8, the aceount of Rimiinaja’s visit to 
Tirnndriyagapuram is etated to have been due vo wronely identifying Yidavapura (Tonnar) with 
Tiraniriyanapura, which is Yidavagiri; the date of erection of Tiruniréyanaporam temple was 
interpreted to be that of विका visit to Tondanir or Tonnyr, where Riminoja met 
Vishguvardhana, or Vitthala, and, according to Guruparamy ardéprathira, couverted him,” It-is 
fnrther written in the Report : ^" Either there must be some mistake about the date or we must 
suppose that Vishnuvardhans had also taken up his residence at Tonnur when his brother Ballila I 
was on the throne’ for “the year Bahudhinys, corresponding to A. 0, 1099, does not fall 
within the reign of Vishnuvardhana.”™ But Dieyasiricharita clearly states that Riménuja visited 
Srinériyayspara or Tirundriyanapura and built the temple of Selvappillai or Sampadatmajs. 
No mention is made of Vishnuvardhana’s conversion in Tondandr in this work which being 
contemporary evidence,"* is more authoritative than Gurwparampardprabhdra and Rdmdnaujérya- 
divyackarita. The two latter works often quote from Divyasiricharita. We cannot take, 
therefore, Vishguvardhana’s conversion by Réminuja at Tonnnr as a fact; but if his conversion 
is a fact, we shal] have, then, to identify the former with » Vitthala who was ruling the district of 
Tirapati many years before Riménnja's visit to Tirondrayanapuram, and who was seemingly 
converted by Riminuja during his visit to Tirupati, T he following verse of Diryastricharita 
may be quoted in this connection :— 

संकारे पवनत विदलेन्द्र शपात्‌ | 
प्रख्यातांच्निग गदां स्व्चिष्य gear || 14. 5. ८. XVIII, 22, 





क Ancient India, p. 150. 

® See Guruparam pardprabhdva (Srto-Vaishnava-Grantha-Mndripaka-Sabhi edition), ए, 343. 

११ South Ind, Ins, Vol, I11., p. 181. " भुनो Te Guruyorampariprabhica, 7 (23, 
74 See pedigree of the Chilas in Ancient India, Guru porampordprabhdca, p. 940, 

१५ Mysore 4. 6. Report for 1907-8, pp. 9 and 10. © See Diryodrichari‘a, canto XVII, 1. 87. 
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“ Having reached Tirupati, the ornament of the toot of the hill named alter the lord of the 
serpents (/. ¢., Siésha-daila or the Tirapati hill) be (Kaminuja) got an agrahdra from the king 
Vitthala, who worshipped his feet, nnd established three haodred of his famous and principal 
disciples in it,"’ | 

This might have happened during the time of Vishnovardhana’s father Ereyanga (about A.D, 
1062), whe is said to have made conquests in the north.” ‘The current form of the story of 
Rimionja’s visit to south-western India (which is elaborately described in Guruparampardpra- 
éAdva) seems to be the invention of a later person, most probably of the anthor of the ‘Fidarag- 
rim@idimya. Therefore about A. D, 1074 Rimiinaja visited Tirunirtiyanaporam and not 
Tondaniir, and this was owing to the hostility of Adhirajéndra and not Kalittunga I. 

Now, the reason why Adhirajéndra destroyed Chidambstam temple must be explained, In 
that village, the Vishou temple caused some kind of obstruction to the Tiravidhi festivals of 
Siva, Moreover only the Vishnu temple had a Muthamandapa and there was po room for 
bailding another mandapa for the Siva temple. This gave a greater importance to the Vishau 
temple which was disliked by the wrthodox Saivas, Even now this difficalty exists and the Saiyag 
are trying to remove the Vishgu temple from the premises of the Siva temple. It seems Adhirj~ 
jéodra had this in view in destroying the Vishgu shrine of Chidambaram, Not being able to go 
against the Saivas by reconstructing the Vishoa shriue at the same place, Raminuja instituted 
the images at Tirapati as stated in Diryasdricharifa and other works, But the intended extension 
of the Chidambaram Siva temple did not take place at that time owing to the untimely death of 
Adbirijéndradéva, Kuléttanga I1, the grandson of Kulittuiga I, who raled from about A.D, 
1126 to A.D. 1146," had fulfilled the desire of Adhirijéndradava by constructing a mandapa in 
the front of the temple. It is this fact that is mentioned in Oytakittan’s Kuléttwagachélanuld 
and Takkaydgapparaat, Mr, Krishnaswami Ayyangar asctibes the destraction of the Chidam- 
baram temple of Vishgu to Kuldttunga IL" Besides Divyarlricharita and Rémdnujdrya- 
divyacharita the following verse quoted by the learned Aiyangar from Propanndmrita states 
that it was Krimikantha that destroyed the Govindaraja shrine at Chitrakdtam. 

तत्पतिष्ठापितुं सम्यक्तदा मेने बहागरुः || 

I ate this Verge in the words of Mr. Aiyangar. + He (Mahicharya) wished to restore 
ie temple of Govindaraja at Chidambaram (Chitrakita), which had been uprooted by the Chila 
Krimikagtha,""" “It is impossible to identify Krimikagtha with Kuldttunga II, for he survived 
Ritninaja by nine years; and the statement that Riminuja returned to Sriraigam after the 
death of Krimikanths is erroneous on this view, 

Now, to return to o-r subject. I hope I have proved that the story narratea in Dieyasiiri- 
charita shows Adbirijéndra’s death to be due to the dislike of bis subjects, In this Way we can 
clearly explain the 27th, 28th and 29th verses of canto X of Keliigattupparani® and the 
expression * prakritivirédhahatatya (of Chdla’s son who was killed owing to his enmity with the 
subjects)’ in Vikramfakadépacharita."! The word ‘ Chélasingi’ is used to denote that Ahiri- 
Headra died too young to have any children to rale after him, It cannot be called usurpation, 
therefore, if Kuléttunga I, clas Rajéndra LI, a grandson of the Chola family, ascended the 
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After the death of Adbirajéndra, Vikramaditya VI as well as Rajéndrachéle II apparently 
wanted to oceapy the vacant throne of the Chéjas, but the latter quickly fulfilled his object. The 
other being disappointed wanted to fight with Rajéndrachéja If, but the latter withstood him, 
finding an ally in Siméévara II, elder brother of Vikramfditya VI and the then reigning king 
of the Western Chilakyas (A. D. 1069 to 1075). A battle was fonght between the contending 
parties, but Rajéodrachéla II could not be dethroned though, as a result of the battle, Sémé@svara 
II was overthrown by Vikramaditya VI" The latter ascended the Kuntala throne in A, D. 1076 
whence started the Chilakya Vikramavarsha era.®* Inscriptions of the filth year of Rajéndra- 
chole II's reign refer to this batth, stating (He) unsheathed (Ais) sword, showed the strength 
of (his) arm, and spurred (Avs) war steed, so that the king of Kondala (EKuntala), (whose spear 
Aad) a sharp point lost his wealth, Having established (Air) fame, having pat on the garland of 
(the victory over) the Northern region, and havmg stopped the prostitution of the goddess with 
the sweet and excellent lotus-flower (३, ९,, Lakshmi) of the Southern region, amd the loneliness 
of the goddess of the good country whose garment is Pormi (Kinéri) he put on by right (of 
inheritance) the pure royal crown of jewels, while the kings of old earth bore his two feet (om their 
heads) a5 a large crown,’ 

I have already stated that after his coronation as the ruler of the Chila country he bore the 
title Knléttunga, which means “ highest in his family,” and which is found only in his inseriptions 
subsequent to the fourth regnal year. This implies that the independent rule of the united 
emp're of Véigi and the Chéla country was attained by him alone and not by his predecessors, and 
not before 1074-75, even by him, This title cannot mean that he was called a Chia after 
attaining supreme power, for he was already stylel a member of the Chila family in A. 0. 
1071-72, as stated by Prof. Hultzsch.* Kalingatéupparani says “Ag a young prince of the Lunar 
race, as an infant lord of the Solar race, he grew up the joy of the kings of both races, like the 
fruit of the virtuous deeds of hie ancestors," Vikramdikadéracharifa 8. prince 
Rajéndrachéle II as ‘Chola Rajiga’ ia one place (VI, 38) and ‘Rijiga Véaginaths’ in another 
place (VI. 26). He was Ubhayakolittama” (the best of.the two races), therefore, even before 
he was crowned as ruler of the eastern country. 

According to Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Adhirijéndra ascended the throne in A. D, 1070 
and ruled only part of a year, for Rajéndrachila [1 also ascended the Chola throne in the same year ; 
the capture of elephants at Vairigarvam and the captore of the fortress of Chakrak6tjam mentioned 
in his inscriptions as deeds of his heir-apparentship imply that he distinguished himself in the 
expedition sent out by VWirarajendra im A. D. 1067; Kuléttunga’s having uplifted the lotus 
goddess in the direction of the rising of the sun would only mean that Rajéndra Kulottuoga 
distingaished himself aa > prince in the eastern exploite of bis grandfather, either during Rajéndre 
Chila’s, or under Virarijéndra when he re-conquered Kadiram. In my opinion the above state- 
monte are not well founded, If the above-quoted inscriptions of Rajarijachédagaiga” and Vira- 
ehida™ ore taken into consideration we must conclude that the coronation of Rajéndrachija IT 
with the title Kulittuhga as a raler of the Chila country took place some time after his coronation 
as ruler of the eastern or Véigi territory. The earlier Tamil inscriptions styling him Rijéndra- 
chila refer to his coronation as ruler of the eastern country ; for they describe bis crown as ‘ Kula- 
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mammakutam (the jewelled crown of his family),’ while the latter inscriptions styling him Kulét- 
tungachila describe hia crown ag ‘punifaru/irumanimakutam (the pure royal crown of jewels),’ and 
hence must imply another coronation, ‘This confirms the statement that Rajéndrachéla II, after- 
Wards Kulottangs I, was crowned twice, first in A. D. 1070 as raler of his paternal dominions 
of Véhgi and secondly in A. D. 1074 as emperor of the Ohéla country. Ihave already stated that 
Rijendrach6]a IT was not only in possession of Véigi but of a portion of the Tamil country also. 
I, therefore, take the words (He) gently raised, withont Wearying (Aer) in the least, the lotns- 
like goddess of the earth residing in the region of the rising sun,” to mean the Véagi country 
and a part of the Chola country. If this were” the description of his conquest of Kadaram, I see 
no reason why itshonld not be mentioned in even one of hia Inter inscriptions together with the 
conquest of Chakrakittam and Vayirigaram. The conqnest in the battle of Cha krakéttam and the 
capture of elephants at Vayirigaram are said to have taken place when he was still तद्र or 
Yurardja, only in the inscriptions of the fifth and following years of KulittongachéJa I's reign™ and 
Kalingattupparani" The latter work mentions his capture of elephants without referring to 
Vayirigaram. If the said battles were fought before his coronation in A. 7. 1070 these ought to 
have been stated as deeds during his Ilaigépparuram or heir-apparentship even in the inscriptions 
of hie second, third and fourth years. It seems, therefore, that after attaining supreme power in 
A. D. 1075 his role over the eastern country as a feudatory to the Chélas was treated by him as 
his period of heir-apparentship to the Chola throne. 

Mr. V. A. Smith's Early History of India has the following account of Kouléttunga I's 
reign; “Kulottahga, otherwise called Rajéndrachila II, the son of the daughter of Rajéndra I, 
Gangaikonda, ruled for forty-nine years, from 1070 to 1118, There is some obscurity concerning 
the nanner in which he attained supreme power, = = = . . , . + , Thecelebrated 
philosopher Riminuja, the most venerated teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the South, 
received his education at एतं and resided nt Srirangam near Trichinopoly during the reign of 
Kulottoiga : but owing to the hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was obliged 
to retire into Mysore territory until Kulottuiga’s death freed him from his anxiety.’ In the 
light of my previous remarks this hag to be revised. Kuléttunga, the grandson of the Obéla king 
Rijéndra I, ascended the Chéla throne by right and not by usurpation, and there is no obsenrit» 
concetuing the manner in which he attained kingly power as Mr. ए, A, Smith thinks, 
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Tue word ‘immigration’ has here been purposely used by me; for until comparatively 
recently no settlements ona large scale were made in the south by the northein Aryans, as a result 
of pre-meditated and well-concerted action on the partof a whole class or tribe, directed by the 
efforts of the king. The Aryan tribes seemed to have at first pressed forward from north-west 
to south-east, urged by natural causes over which they had no control and against which they 
could make no stand until they reached the plains of Hindostan where they seemed to have found 
a peaceful settlement for a long period of time. But soon the impulse to go farther came upon 
them, due to various canses, and as there was no longer any ground on the south-eastern side they 
seemed to have bent their steps westward and southward, overrunning Central India and Southern 
India. The militant polity sdapted to constant warfare and constant pressing forward until the 
extreme south-east limit of their line of march into India from the north-west was reached, is well 
reflected in the hymns of the R’g-Veda. The peaceful establishment and consolidation of states in 
tee ae Tac =-= |. — 0: Wiesel faite Kaliigattupparagi, इ, 28 and 24 
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Central India i¢ described in the worka of the Siitra period. The next onward march, impelled by 
other than mere natural forces, is described in the epics of the Aryan land ; the Ramédyara, describing 
the earliest movement, andthe Mahébhérata, the ambitious conquering march of the Aryan kings of 
the north. By the term ‘Southern India,’ I understand what is ‘commonly known as the 
Deccan, which we may take as signifying the whole land to the south of the Vindhya Mountains 
known as Piriyitra in olden times, i«., the limits of travelling. These mountains first formed 
an effective barrier on the forward pushing Aryans; ‘and by the wild animals that infested their 
intractable wilderness and by the wilder aboriginal tribes peopling their slopes, the progress of 
the northerner towards the south seems to have been cbecked- for along time. So much was the 
loss of life and property that they had suffered at the hands of the agencies that were at work to the 
ccuth of their settlements in Aryiivarta, that they ever alter came to identify the south with death 
and called it Ydmyd dik or Yama-dik, or that which points to the abode of death, We alao see 
that their favourite line of march leading to the point where they met with the least resfstance- 
they called Agneya, from Agni, whom they took for their lead. They called Agni, purohita; refer- 
ring by this symbol either to the use of fire in clearing forests that were abead of their advance, or 
to the warmth, the quest of which must have determined their line of preasure. The 19167 seems 
to me to be the {तन symbol, considering how they must have been pressing forward in the glacial 
epoch from th: Arctic regions where must have been their primitive home, only under the suvs 
lead of the quest of warmth. In the ehape of high floods and storms, destruction must have then 
come to them from the south-west, which direction they therefore called Nairrtya, from Nirrits, 1.¢., 
destruction. These lines of pursuit and aroidance seem to have been symbolised in the tantra 
that is used in sacrifices: वायन्यविाम्रेवान्तं', नैकत्वाकीशा नान्तं, Agreeably to this surmise we find 
that in the Sdaticachana grftacet तादित etc., that is madein the purificatory ceremony, the liturgical 
formula includes वेदान्यानरिष्टनिरसनमस्त्‌ । srdeat wert तस्प्रतिहतमस्तु- This indicates that their 
advance was towards the south-east ; becanse the prayer is addressed for the removal of the evil ot 
the south-east point : and all trouble or misfortane is sought to be thrown into the north-east.) 

Before the settlement of the Aryans in India was effected, the’ low-lying plains of the gre 
rivers had been intiabited by the Dravidian race, and the first conflict of the Aryas and the 
Dravidas appears to have taken place in the extreme west and north of India. 

That the Drayidians had planted their settlements so far up in the north and west is borne 
vot by the fact that several Dravidian diglecta,such as Brabui, Villi, and Santal, are found stranded 
in the midst of other tongues in Baluchistan, Rajpntiné and Central India. But as the centre of 
gravity of the Dravidian peoples, as determined by the density of their population, lies somewhere 
about Mysore, we must take the south of India as the home of «chose peoples whence they might 
have spread to the north, There is evidence for this in the literature of the Tamila. It is said 
that long ago. the land hed stretched farther south from Cape Comorin and all that region had 
belonged to the Pandiyan king, But at one time the sea gained over it, submerging many moun- 

ains and rivers, of which (कमी Was one : 
Hs pereer 1. 3. 1/2, 
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[tis said that during the time of Nilantara Tiravil Pandyan, the submergence of the Jan] 
took place and Ugra-Pandya, his successor, vowed that he would make amenda for it by ALM xing 
the land to the north as far as the Ganges and the Himalayas, Perhaps it was in conseqnence 
of this resolve, he led his-expedition into the north and there encountered the Aryans, who had 
the: been pouring into India through the passes of the Himalayas, 

In their first conflicts the Aryans 36९0 to have called these तवन and Po र 5, a8 ovidented 
by the Rig-Feda, Dasya (thicf) was very likely the name given to one section of this Dravidian 
race known a3 tho Chilas or Chilis, from which the Coromandal coast derives its name (Cory 
बा), Chéla is the Tamil word Geri?, « softened form perhaps of Gari, That the 
country itself was once called Gari is evidenced by the fact that the original name of the (णाह 
capital, Uraiyar, was Gari from Which ०180 was derived GarPaCar@ Calicht of owr 
English geography) perhaps a west Coast settlement from the Chila lanl, Wien, in the 12th conturr. 
that kingdom gained ita lost power, and led hy Rajarija, Ko-para-kesari, an others, extended iis 
dominions on all sides. The name Gary) itself was Perhaps given to the land by the peopl. 
from the shelly nature of its beach, deriving it from Garif 1 ११९१ t0 hove a shore in gent Je 
wares. But the Aryans mast have mispronounced Chola as ‘chira," ani misunderstoud it ns 
meaning gies, perhaps led into that misunderstanding by the raiding propensities of thos. 
peoples ; and consequently re-named them Dasyu in tuambiguous Samsk rit. As for the word Pani 
ite nothing bat the Deavidion name weetip reserved in words lite (पायी, 1 न्न्य, 
which means toddy > Wewhwear or Pants means a native of the todily voontry or the todidy-bibber, 
(व फ might have been a later adaptation of that word after closer contact with the Aryans 
of the north. Thos we gee that even daring the Rig-Vedie times the Aryans aul the Dravilians 
must have come in contact with each Other ; it was, however, chiefly with the Deaayie that the 
Aryans had to firht and the Rig-Veda Speaks of many hundreds of तनन sent two sleep by [९ हवे 
aud many forts (99) belonging to them destroyed by the advancing Aryans, It was the Daoryws 
or the CA‘ras or the Chiles that formed the mora advanced northern wing घ the Dravidian 
race settled along the east coast and Penetrating even into the plains of Hindustan through the 
low-lying lands of the Gangetic delta, Masulipatam, known as 4117851 to Ptoltmy, Strabo end 
other classical geographers, bears clear testimony to the northward expansion Gf the Chilas in 
early times, Hiouen Thsang, writing so late as in the 7th century A. D,, places the Chiilas to the 
north of the Dravidas, the latter having Kaichi for their capital ; perlips he refers by this tern 
to the Pallava power in the ascendant in Kifichi in those times ; while the Chola country itself js 
(lescribed by him as deserted and wild. Perhaps the modern Hihras, who inhabit the Northern 
Cireara and a good portion of the ceded districts and the Nizam's ilominions as far fp as the 
Central [odian States, might have been the prodact of the intermingling of the advance Dravidian 
wing in the Chilas and the Kolarians, whereof the Oddhras seem to be an offshoot, From the 
namerical superiority of the Oddhras, the name Andra, which can be easily equated to Andhra, 
might have been given to this mixture of the races. In those days the differentiation of Telugu and 
Tami] does not seem to have taken place. And the Chélas must have 4poken # tongne which was 
the parent of modern Telagu and more akin to Tamil. It was, infact, the Tamil of tho first 
Sangham of the Tamil land. The name Dravida, given in common to all the languages of the 
South, shows that at the time when that name was given, Tamil must have been the common 
tongue, 4 For Dravida is nothing but an Aryanised form of Tamil, the local name for the 
language Meaning wee oF rweet—the linguistic equation being ad = auver = प्त = 
damida = तका = drevida, from which Dravida was derived. As & consequence of 
these early contes ४818 and the resulting intermixture of the two races, th: Aryans very early became 
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united with the Dravides in the larger sense and sem to have adopted 8150 some of their culture 
into their religion, Agastya, 2 Rig-Vedie sage, is said to have introduced the worship of Marnt 
Marudai, afterwards included in the Poranie pantheon as Subrumanya, son of Siva, who was 
‘Jentified with the Vedic Rudra. The country of the Pariyas was Marudai, (an agricultaral soil) 
called so alter their god, and it porhapa became Aryanieed into Madhurat when closer contact was 
effected in snbsaquent times. With the closer mingling of the two races after the first contests 
had subsided, many of the customa belonging to the Dravidians were apparently borrowed by the 
Aryans, For the immigrant Aryans seem to have soon learnt the great ethnic law that an 
emigrant from northern latitudes had no chance against the most vigorous tropical races unless 
the stock was maintained by constant streams of emigrants from the parent-land, Dut as thie could 
riot be done, they seem to have chosen the next best aliernative—of strengthening the Dravidian 
soil with the Aryan seed, and devised proper marriage laws by which this was systematically effected 
Thus a Brahmana was allowed to marry {rom all the four castes—in the language of the later code; all 
the children of sach a union were considered as Brahmanas according to the role in vogue in those 
early days, formulated in a Briimara aS 1 4111141. putrah ‡ the son belongs to him who sows the 
seed, ¢.¢,, the son belongs to the sams छवा कव or race, f.¢., caste,in the latter sense of the word, as the 
father, In thia manner an intermingling seems to have taken place between the Aryans and the 
non~Aryans, so much so that the Arya became, in the words of an English historian, “ absorbed in 
the Desys as the Lombard inthe Italian, the Frank in the Gaul, the Roman (of Roumania) in the 
Slav, ete.” This conclusion rests on the evidence of anthropometry, which establishes the substantia! 
unity of the present-day Hinda race, especially in the North, 
As a consequence of this early intermingling, the Aryan had to give np his ancient langange 
as the langasge of common life and adapt the languages of the races with whom he mingled, 
‘Thus the children speaking the mothers’ tongues originated the various Prakrit dialects which had 
thns sprang into existence even before the time of Buddha in the 6th century B.C. When 
all Hindustan had become Aryanised, Bandhiyana, who seems to have lived in Kalinga, belongs to 
the 7th centary B.C. Even in his days the north and the south had differentiated themselves, in 
point of manners, customs, etc. It is only in this way that we can account for the remarkable fact 
that the Brahmanas, living in the various parts of the country, though priding themselves on having 
descended from the same identical Rishés, though following many common costoms, still spenk 
diverse tongues. The mother's tongue and the father’s religion seem to have become the law of the 
land, This surmise gains in strength if we remember that emigration or change of habitat does not 
of itself create a change in the spoken langunge of a people or a tribe or a family: for instance, « 
Malhfratta,» Karnataka or a Telugn family or tribe seltled in Tami] or Kannada lands ia, even now, 
after the lapse of several centuries, found to cling to ita mother tongue. Therefore to explain the 
origin of Telaga, Kannada or Tami] Brihmanas we most accept this rule and infer thet the earliest 
settlements of Brihmanas must have been made in the Rig-Vedic times when it was not unlawful to 
take native womon as wives, and the children born to them were readily accepted as equal in rank to 
the fathers. These Aryanised Dravides most have lived chiefly in Kaliiga, near modern Orissa, 
wte,, i. ¢., in the Teluga land, long before the 7th centory ए, C.,a9 evidenced by the fact that great 
sitrakdras like Bandhayana and Apastamba bail from that region. But farther south the Aryan 
do not seem to have largely spread in those days. For Baudhiyana says: अवन्तयो $द्जुःमयधा 
quer कलिलापथा sazgtesqerthr एते संकीर्ण योनयः ।। 
From this we learn that those conntries were lying on the out-skiris of Aryan settlements, and 

we may also infer from the manner of the expression that the Brihmanas themselves used to go into 
them for various reasons, thongh not settled in them in large nombers. Panini’s scqumintance with 
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क्न नन raphy of southern India seems to be very meagre; for he makes no mention of Pandya, 
Chola, ete., which names however are added by Batyiyana in his Vértikas and are distinctly 
described by Pataijali. Aéoke’s edicts, the Mahéhdrate and the Rémdyans all show their [ull 
acquaintance with the south, Hence we have to conclude that the complete Aryanisation of the 
south must have taken place after the Gih and before the 8rd century 8.५, In fact those 
were the times when Buddhism had grown into a powerfal prosyletising religion, sending missionaries 
to all parts of the world. Certainly south India must have very early enongh become snbject to 
the influence of the new religion, Jainism, which there is reason to believe Was even anterior to 
Boddhism, seems. to have first made the southward march and brought down more Aryans of the 
north into the Carnatic and Tamil lands, having been pressed out of its home by the spread of the 
Baddhist sect. For we find from the ६१०११५५ Belgola inseriptions that Bhadrabiha, who was the 
reputed spiritual guru of Chandragupta, came and settled here in 297 B, C, Perhaps some of tho 
Brihmanas also who were distarbed in their old homes in the north pressed towards the south and 
settled in various places all along their route in those days. For we find that Tami] works which 
are known to belong to the 1st century A. D, at the latest and which may be referred to the Ist 
century ए. C., speak distinct]; of Brihmanas and Brébmana institutions of sacrifice, and even refer to 
the heroes of the Rdmdyapa and the Mahd@bAdrata, Thus in Tirumurugappadai, one of the 
ten idylls, we find the terms eget and Cacaef meaning । briimana’ and ‘ sacrifice,’ which 
distinetly refer to the presence of Brahmapasin the district of Madura (the native place of the 
author of the work ogerésend srwent wagnt 9520 हकत) and their uninterropted performance 
of sacrifices. In another place he refers to them as Oerscurest, a Tamil translation of the 
word deija( few: } In another work @purensocsueoc., clear reference is made te Bhima, 
brother of Arjons, who burnt the forest of Khdodavana, Sillappadhikdram, which from clear 
interna! evidence of the poem, belongs to the lst century B, O., has AGES ed I Ses eure 8 
Cure ‘like Ayodhya bereft of the great Rima.’ 

It appears there occurred twelve years’ famine in Hindustan in the Sra century B. C., and 8 
large number of people emigrated from the north in consequence of it. It is said that Bhadrabihu 
foretold the otcarrence of the famine and Jed out the emigrants from Ujjain, This tradition 
is attested by the Jaina inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. Perhaps he brought with him numerous 
Brahmans families also. There is nothing unreasonable in such a supposition, becanse in those dayr 
there seems to have been very little difference between the Jaina and the Hindus in point of belief 
orritaal. Only the Jina-ditehd of the ascetics was a distinguishing feature of the religion at all 
repugnant to the Hindus, For even so Jateas A. D. 1968, in the time of Vira-Bukka-rija, the king 
is said to have brought about « anion between the Jainas and the Srivaishpavas by making the leader 
of the latter faith living in Katehi (Koil), Sriraigam, and Tirunfriyanapuram (Melkote) sign a 
document stating that the Jainas must not be looked upon as in o single respect different from them 
in point of doctrine or ritual, If such could besaid of two extreme forms of Hindu religion at such 
a late period as A. D, 1868, we may understand how many Bribmanas in tho इत्‌ century B, C. 
could have easily called Bhadrabiho their guru, Evidedice for such a large immigration ia found 
rom an anexpected quarter. Among the Dravida (Tami]) Brihmanas we havea section of people called 
grat, the Great Immigration, who themselves are subdivided into Mazhanadu (wyer®) ond 
Molagu, probably from the names of the provinces where .they made their first settlements. 
Bridat and Charanam mean the great migration, and must refer to a large southward movement 
caused by some such disaster as famine, 4८ ककत @ = अक १2 is tho archaic form. of wlvar® : 
Perhaps Guerer is the same as the Tolagu Muriki ndgu, The Mazhanida section is itself 
subdivided into Kandra-ménikkam, Mangudi and Sathiamangalam, ete,, all villages slong the 
Western Ghats; for, following the examples of ail colonists in tropical Jands, they must have 
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naturally clang to the highlands aud peopled the skirts of the present province of Mysore, the 
districts of Malabar, Coimbatore aud Madara, and apread ont towards the west coast as far aa 
Magadé, which Mr. Venkayya identifies with Véagi, the Chera capital, and considers it as lying 
near the modern Cranganore in Malabar, One section of them were called rapt ‘evareure 
( भदत ) from the $000 land which they oceupied—being perhaps the same 88 the Ashtagram divi- 
sion of Mysore. Another section, the Molagu, I am unable to identify : they may be the settlers in 
the dry districts of Bellary and Anantapur, At the time when these settlementa wore made, 
Kannada does not seem to have distinguished itself from Telugu or Tamil. Throughout the period 
of time when the ह जच kings ruled, the Innguage seems to have been Tami] and the literature 
of the period belongs to the Ciera kingdom with the capital at Véngi, ९, Cranganore, on the 
west coast, It was only during the rule of the Ohilokyas and the Yadavas of Devagiri that 
Kaunada became a separate tongue by differentiation from Telogu on the one band and Tamil 
on the other. 

Moreover, of this twelve years’ famine, which seems to have led to the great southward movement 
[तना the north, we have evidence of a peculiar kind, in one of the stories of the Pancha-Tantre, 
The whole atory seema to be a satire on the leadership of the Jaina guru Bhadrabihu, who led the 
colonists southward only to expose them to sufferings of varions kinds, among which may 
be included starvation and death, voluntarily sought by some in the orthodox Jaina fashion 
which is technically called ee. For we read in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions how 
troops of bis followers exposed themselves to slow death by atarvation on the bare hill in. that 
place. It is exaotly like the crane decoying the fish away in the story only to expose them on a 
bare rock, There seems to have occurred many such prolonged droughts in the past, daring one 
of which the sage Vidvamitra and his family are represented as helped to bits of beef by Trikahku, 
who had become ४ Chandfls by reason of his sins, The Chhdadogyopanishad also makea mention of 8 
famine caused by drought in the land of the Knrus, But these famines donot seem to have led to 
any great emigration to the south, 

But from all these we most not conclude that prior to this period there were no Brihmanas at 
allin the south, Tamil literature of the 3rd Sangham period, which we must take ag referring to 
the period between the lst century B 0. and Ist centary A, 1). (becamse GajAbaha of Ceylon, who 
13 represented as 3 contemporary of the author of one of the classica of that period, riz, 
Nilappadhikdrm, is known from the Mahdvaihsa to have ruled towards theend of the 2nd centary 
B. C.), bears ample traces of Samskrit influence upon itself and upon ite language. Nay, Tamil 
tradition makes Agastya, one of the Aryan anges, the founder of its language and literature, 
meaning thereby that he was the first to systematise the language. Thereis o tradition among 
the Aryans that this Agastya crossed the Vindhyas and went to the south, and there is also an 
answering traditionamong the Tamila that he did come among them and became the father of their 
literature, 

(To be continued.) 
DANDIN, THE NYASAKARA, AND BHAMAHA. 
BY PROF. ह. छ. PATHAK, B.A.; POONA. 

Ma. Kane has contribated s paper on Nydsakira, Vimana and Migha to the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1909, p. 94, In this paper he says: “The 
Harahacharifs clearly alludes to the Nyfsa in the exprersion Saye Tt -arar: ४४ the commentator 
Satkara, who appears to be an early writer, explains SST aay: as ea अभयस्लौ ETT 

Banas? न्यासो वृत्तिविवरन कैः,  Artharshacharsta, chap. ITI, p. 96, Nirpaya, Ist Edition." On 
jooking into thé Nirpayasigara Edition of this work I find the reading to benot gfrrqca? bat 

वृिविंवरणं i ‘Dr. Fihrer’s most valaable and critical edition of the Harshacharife, based on many 
manuscripts, also reads, on p. 183, न्यासो व्तिविंवरणं चैः Itis evident, therefore, that Mr. Kane 
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has changed this सत by onittine de saa me changed this reading into कृत्तिविवरण्नं by omitting the reph on वि. His opinion about the date 
of the Nydsakdra being unsettled ig, on this account, not entitled to consideration, But the word 
Fare is frequently used in the sense of a grammatical treatise or commentary, It occurs in the 
following verse in this sense : 

न्यासं ओनेन्रसेतं सकक्ञ्धनुतं पाणिनी यस्य भूपो 

न्यासं सब्दावतारः मनुजततिष्ितं वै दाश्ं च कत्वा | 

merearedeg शेकं व्वरचयदिह तां भास्यसौ gsqare- 

स्वामी Sarre: स्वपराहितवच, पुर्ण gaia: || 

Epigr. Carn., Vol. VIII, Part II, p. 268, 
Mr. Narasimbachara! quotes from this verse the words Wiser भूयोन्यासं शब्ठावसलार and 

would have us believe that the second word sare in thia verse is the name of Pijyapida’s 
commentary on Piésini. This view is amply refuted by the Hebbar plates, which describe king 


Duryintta : 
Epigr. Carn,, Vol, XII, 7. 17, 
+ Ha = restricted to the path of eminence by the words of Deva [Devanandin] the 
author of the Sabdfcatdra, *’ | 
In my paper? on “Pdjyapida and the authorship of the Jainendra.Vydkaraza™ I have shown 
that Pdjyapada wrote the Jainendra-Vydkarana and that his other 09 1 was Devanandin, I have 
also given Vriltavilisa's verse saying that Pijyapida aleo wrote a commentary on Panini. But 
Vrittaviliea does not give the name of this commentary, In the passage quoted from the Hebbir 
plates, the word ‘Deva’ stands for ‘Devanandin,’ Jinasena speaks of the author of the Jainendra- 


Vydkarana as Deva : 


Adipuriag, chap. 1, 52. 

It is thus clear that ए भृ is spoken of in the Hebbiir plates as श्ग्वावत्ारकाःः and not as 
न्वासकाद- It follows, therefore, that in the other Mysore inscription quoted above, the words 
पाणिनाीयस्य Hare शब्वावतारं कृष्वा mean १* having composed a commentary called qeqraart on 
Pagini’s work.” It may be stated here that Pijyapds is never spoken of as Nydsakira in 
Jaina or Bribmanical literature, Vardhamina refera to him thus: 


Ganaratnamahodadhi, Benares Ed., p. 196, 
The terms न्वासकृत्‌ aad Fararxgye are reserved for the Buddhist commentator of the Kéivhd ; 
परिषत्सश्रायषठब्दौ न्या कून्मतेन- 
Idem. p. 269, 
idem, p, 215. 


I shall vow proceed to deal with the objection urged by Mr. Trivedi against the identity of 
Ehimaha's Ny@sakdra with the Buddhist commentator of the Kéikd. Mr. Trivedi ९५१8०; . " Prof. 
K. ए, Pathak brought to my notice that he had found the reference alladed to by Bhimaha, ris., 
the justification of the compound वृचहन्ता, in Jinendrabuddhi's Kdikd-vicarana-panjikd. 1 thereapon 


Niles katie aa AARNE 4 t Rac Prat parwdrlya, 
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tried to verify the reference in question, and I am indebted to the learned Sistri A, Anantichirya 
for an extract, which shows that there is no reference to वुचदृन्ता in it.” Jtia obvious that 
Mr. Trivedi understands Bhimaba to aay that the Nydsakdra jostifies the compound बु्हन्ता. 
That this is not the correct interpretation of Bhimaha’s words, I shall try to sbow I shall give 
below Bhimaha’s verses, together with the passage containing the Nydeakdra’s jidpaka, as the 
extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most corrupt. 
चिष्टप्रयो ममान न्वासकारमतेन वा | 
शुचा सनस्तयष्ठीकं न कर्यचिदुदादरेव ॥। 
सजज्ञापकमागेन वृहन्ता TAGS: | 
मकेन च न कुर्वति श्रि तङ्गमकौ यया ॥ 
Bhimaha VI, 36 and 37. 
The Nydsakéra-mata, or the doctrine propounded by the Nydsakdra, by deducing > ज्ञापक from 
PAnixl's stitra [1], 2, 15], alluded to by Bhiimada, is aa follows : 
भय किनं pe: सानुबन्धस्योषवारणम्‌ । तृनो Peers ¦ नैतदस्ति | wert न लो काव्ययेत्यादिनिा षष्ठी 
प्रतिषेधात्‌ | एवं वरसंदेव तापकं भवति तद्योगेषि wha षष्ठी नवतीति । तेन भीष्मः Feo Tahar 
स्येवमादि सिद्धं अवति | 





Kdukd-ciecarona-patijikd or Nydea. 
The substance of this passage is thus given by Baragadeva, who wrote in Baka 1095: 





कथं भीष्मः करूणां मयौ कतं ( न्ते ) ति । उच्यते | तृ्न्तमेतत्‌ । न च न लोकाञ्यवनिषठैति (2. 3. 69) 
वद्रीनिषेषः। यतस्त जकायाभि (२. 3.15 ) स्य तृचः सानुबन्धकस्योपादानं तूनो निवृस्यथं जापयति वनो 
योगे कथित्‌ बष्ठीति न्यासः 


Durghatarritti, p. 37. 

For a detailed explanation of the Nyfsakéra’s passage, Irefer the reader to my papert on 
Bhamaba’s attacks on Jinendrabuddhi. 1६ will be sufficient for my present purpose to point out 
that in the verses cited above Bhimaha condemns all genitive compounds like gaygear and qe 
ag ungrammatical, and says that such compounds should never be employed by young authors 
aspiring to literary eminence, When he contrasts the fireqeitwary with the न्यासकारषत, he dows 
not mean to say that this particular compound बृजहन्वा is used by the firs or justified by the 
Nyfsakdra, Bhimaha mentions this word वुचरहन्ता os on illustration of the class of genitive 
compounds justified by the Ny@eak@ra, This is amply proved by the expression geatqarfg in the 
sentence जीष्यः at भवदोक दन्तेस्येवमा्विः and by the ज्ञापकं discriminating between qt and qq, 
which applies to all genitive compounds like gqyqear- This ‘interpretation of Bhimaha’s words 
which perfectly harmonizes with tho sense intended by the Nydsakdra himself, is upheld by snch ४ 
competent authority as Bhatfoji Dikshita in an interesting passage in the Praudhamancramll, In 
his Siddhdate-kaumudt, under Pigini IT, 2, 15, wo read कयं afteeral निर्मातु : चिनुवनविधातुश्च 
कलह"; इति | सेषषष्ञ्या समास इति कैयटः On this Bhattoji Dikshita remarks : | 


gauge इति । केचित्तु weed: भरङविस्व रप योजको Wee निरैशारनिव्योय निषेध care: | 
न्यासकार स्स्वाह | तृन्नन्तनेतत्‌ । च लोकात पश्ठीनिधेषर्स्वनिस्यः। RPA THEE टचः सानुबन्धकस्य 
प्रहनाञ्ज्ापक्ारिति | 
Pravdhamanoramd, Benares Ed., Part I, p. 310. 
Bhattoji's grandson Hari Dikshita explains | the words तु जनन्तमते त॒ 85 चि भुवनविधातुरिष्येतत्‌। वनविधा | 
सानुबन्धकस्य ives हि gry व्वावल्यं इति art: | 


# Jour, Bomb, Ar. Sox, Vol, XXII, p.-16 &. 
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This passage in the Praudhamonorond serves a8 an illuminating commentary on Bhimaha’s 
verses. The word fire refers to Pinini himself, who uses the compounds जनिकनतुं : and qeqetera. 
Bat it is worth noting that Bhattoji's Nydsakdra justifies the word निन्ुवनविधात्ः ; the अत 
Nydeakdra justifies yapqitae=at; while Bhimaha's Nyd@sakéra justifies ब रहन्ता by one and the same 
जापक, And thus if we were to accept Mr, Trivedi's interpretation, we should be compelled to 
recognise three different Nysakdras, all commentators on Panini, and all jostifying genitive 
compounds in aby the same method. Even then onr diffenlty would not end, For Bhattoji 
assures us that he applies the term न्यासकार to the Kddikd-Nydsakéra - 

giaregint (VIN. 2,1) सूत्रे काशिकायां वहैः ्ान्तार्णिवि az. भौ जटदिर्यदादस्य 
क्तिन्नन्तस्य शु ओजिददित्य॒न्तम्‌ | तेव ज्यासकूता नौ कृतस्य Ritter स्थानिव धाव इति व्याख्यातम 
Praudhamanoramd, Benates Ed,, Part II sp. G14. 
स्वस्कापितृको मस्कपितृक इतिं [ afar ] कृत्ति भन्थं व्याख्याय न्यासकार उज्गपाह 
Idem. Part I, p. 118, 
And yet Bhattoji's Adskd-Nydsakdra justifies the word ज्रिञ्चवनविधातु :, while the real व 
Nydsakdra, a8 we have seen, justifies the compound yaqtaygeay. Bhattoji Dikshita certainly was 
Hot a inconsttent as to recognise two Kadskd-Nydsakéras, The distinguished author of the 
Praudhamanoramé obviously understands the Buddhist commentator of the Kéjikd to justify, by 
his ज्ञापकं, all genitive compounds in त्रच including बृचहन्ता and जिच्चवनविधात्तः, when the latter 
says HT: eT अयगोकदन्तेव्येवमाहि fad जवति. It is thas manifest that Bhattoji's interpreta- 
tion of the Nydsakira’s words is the same as that which Bh&maha pute upon them. As the 
Nydsakdra lived about A. 0. 700, Bhimaha must be assigned to the eighth century. 
Bhimahsa was the son of Rakrilagomin. Mr. Trivedi says that Gomin is explained by 
Naizhantukas as a contraction of Gorrdmin. This is not correct, The real explanation of Gomin 
is given by Vardhamiina at the beginning of his Ganaratnamahodadhi: 


शालादुरसीय WR च चन्द्र aya | 

धञ्यशचन्द्रः चन्द्रगोमी | in पूज्य" दाति 
Here Vardbamina quotes a well-known siira from Chandra- Vydlarana : 
‘ गोमिन्‌ gem. [1४, 9. 144] 

area gra Forest | गोमान्‌ अन्यः 


Chandra-P yékarana, German Ed., p. 74. 
Rakrilagomin was Reverend Rakrila, 8 Buddhist, and his son Bhimahs was also a Boddhist. 
Pajyapiida ia never called Gqyarq but always देवनन्दिन्‌, When Mr. Trivedi says that ‘many 
Nyisakiras are mentioned in the Dhdtwcritti of Midhavichirya: कैनेन्द्रन्यास्, न्यासोद्योत, बोषिन्बात 
भाकटावनन्यास, ” he tells us something less than the truth. The Middhaviya-dhdtweritti frequently 
mentions the Nyieakéra, 
ware न्यासकारः “ वे नि जादिन्यः परे.द्चन्ते ते स्वे छान्दसाः तथा हि तान्पारित्वा छन्दसी त्यक्तम्‌" दाति 
Madh-dhd, apgreaf? 14. Benares Ed., p, 126, 
न्यासकारो पि क्थ इति रापा निरशाङौवारिकस्य चह नानित्याह 
(2 शुषा 6. Benares Ed., p, 214. 
भनु न्यासकाराद्यौ Fewer यदादः parley त मोलतीति र यस्व तेन Bee. 
15.40.146, स्वाति 25. Bensres Fd., p. 203, 
न्यासकारोप्येवं निरवाह | स्मरणार्थोप्ययम्र्‌ | चेतन्ती घमतीनानिःले दरो नात्‌ | 
Madh,.dh4. चदि 39. Benares Ed,, 7, 83. 
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‘sa एकहानि'' eam [ कारिका Vi, 4, 126) ee wag sata प्रव्युहाहणसमधनाथ मनिस्य 
५ न्यासकटिणाभिधानात्‌. 
नीर छं Mddh-dhd., Benares Ed., p, 311. 


From the last instance it is clear that the term Nydsakifra, used by itself and without any 
prefix, always denotes the Buddhist commentator of the Kaiki 

Bhamahs, who attacks this Buddhist commentator, must be assigned to the eighth century. 
1० the following verses, Bhamaba attacks the Kiryddaréa, I quote from Mr, Trivedi’s text : 

दन्तं चिधकारस्वं तस्याः sek alle alt | 
निन्बाप्रशता oh ll 
सानान्कगुण निद गात्‌ चयमस्युदितं नन्‌ 1 
नालोपनादिः wane न ज्यायान्‌. विस्वरो नुधा ॥ 
Bhimaha's [चत (लक I], 87 and 88, 
Translation. 

Some great authors have divided उपना into three kinds on the basis of fAsqy, Waa and 
आचिख्यासा, such 95 निन्वोवमा, व्रदसतोषमा, ५०१ भाष्िखयासौपमा. Our criticism is that the three kinds 
may well form one group under सामान्यगुणं and that the prolixity of मालीपना and other varieties, far 
from being good, is useless 

The expression sparfpfraa is very important. It is often used by Sankarfcharya. 
Anandajiina says that it introduces a refutation of an opponent's vicw ret forth in the preceding 
passage 

तस्माखतिषन्तिविधिविषयतयेव Tae प्नद्मान्युप गन्तस्यमिति। भश्रानिधीयते न। aine- 
विद्याकलयोर्वलकषज्यात्‌ | 








Sdrtraka-Phdshya 


Anandojiina, Anandiérama Ed., Vol, I, p. 55 

The author criticized by Bhimaha, in the verses quoted above, recognizes निर होषना, प्रजा सोाषम- 
आण्विद्यास्ोषना, aerqar and other varieties of चमा so numerous that Bhimaba is heartily sick of 
them, Who is this author? We read: 

To Perey: eat लाभ्यां तवाननम्‌ | 
समाननवपिं सोस्तेकमिति निन्दोपमा egar ॥ 
Kédvyddaréa II, 30, 
AOU L Ss: षच्च्नन्द्रः Tea: | 
तो geat ergata सा प्ररौसोपमोच्यते || 
Idem. 71, 31. 
चन्द्रेण स्वरभुरं तुल्यमिस्याचिखयास्‌ बे मनः | 
= सुनो वणु A वसयानुम्ालो विदुः 
। Idem, Il, 32, 
पुष्ण्यात्तपं इवार्हीवं वुचा व्यो त्रीव waz: | 
विक्रवर्त्वच्यधाह केनीनिति मालोषना मत्ता || 
लन, 11, 42. 

In addition to these four kinds Dandin enumerates twenty-nine other varieties, which, in the 
opinion of Bhimaha, are perfectly useless. As regards the first three cited above, it 18 suggested 
that ६१18 is a distinction without a difference, ag ॥ || the three can be grouped into one class under 
लागान्यगुण, The justice of Bhimaha’s criticiam will be at once admitted if we reflect that these 
nomerous varieties are not recognised by Sanskrit writers on Almitira, who succeeded Bhimoha, 
Nor can it be urged ageinst this view, that Dandin copied these thirty-three varieties from sore 
previous author, since such a presumption ia rebutted by the fact that Nripatuiga’ has admitted 
most of these wpamds into his Kevirdjamérga 11, 59-85. 


५“ Nripatonge aod the authorship of the Kevirdjamirga," Jour. Bomb, Ag 9०. Vol. XXII, p. 81 &. 
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Having proved that Bhimala criticises Daydiu, L shall proceed to discuss the date of the 
Kérydiaria, Patadijali in his comments on Panini (II, 1, 7) says: ज वै तिङ्न्वेनोपमानमस्ति, 
Dandin says that this authoritative statement of Patafjali is entirely diaregarded by those who 
wish to find an example of @qarin the well-known line from the MrichchAahkatiks fageqaye etc., merely 
because the word इव occurs in it,though in reality it is an illustration of geqar properly so called 
लिम्पतीव तमोङ्गानि वर्षतीवाञ्जनं 74: | 
इतीदमपि shag as || 


केषाच्तिडुपमा घ्रान्तिरिवश्रस्येह जायने | 
नोपमानं तिङन्तेन ध्यतिक्रम्याप्र नापितम्‌ ॥ 
Idem, 11, 227. 


In his comments upon Pinini ([, 4, 49) Pataiijali‘does not divide gq into different 
This deficiency has been eupplied by Bhartrthari whose classification has been adopted by the 
authors of the Patamaijari and the Mddhaviya-dAdtueriiti, Bhartrihari saye: 

faaea च विकायं च प्राप्यं चेति जिधा मतम्‌| 
aataqaad कम चनर्धान्यत्त कल्पितम्‌ ॥ 4; ॥ 
भौ दासौन्येन यरपापरं यच क्ुरनी प्तित्तम्‌ | 

से्ञान्तरेरनाखयातं यद्य चाप्यन्यपु्वंकल i 46 ॥| 
यद्सज्जयाते तद्रा जन्मना यश्य काइयतें | 

लन्निवेस्यं विकायं च कमं दधा चयवत्थितष il 49 || 
प्रक्च्युच्छेवसम्भूलं Parsee भस्मवत्‌ | 
किञ्चिद गुणारतरोत्वर्या स्वनादिविकोरवरत | 50 || 
क्रियाकृतविशौबाणां तिद्धिय्॑र न गम्यते। 


द्डोनादनमानादहा तस्माप्यनिनिं कथ्यते || 21 || 
Vélyapadiya LIT, Venares Ed., p, 202. 


K@eyd@laria IL, 226 


Helirija remarks : 
कतुः क्रियया यङ्गीर्तिततमनाप्नुमिष्यमाणतमं तरेव वं रक्षणम्‌ प्रथन (I, 4, 49] aarti¢ey 
कर्मं fart: प्रकारैः निवत्यविकारयपाप्यरूपे िज्मने कन्तावनिर्विटं बोधव्यम्‌ 
Bhitiraja eays 
एवं तावस्ययनसुत्रसितं निर्तस्यं-विकार्य-प्राप्यमेरेन तिधा जिन्न कर्म व्याख्याय 


Haradatta says 
चेन्सितततमे कमं farang नित्यं frat areafara. aod, after citing the above ver-ea, continues 
तजर निर्वर्त्यं of करोतीति; विकाय काष्ठानि भस्म करोतीति get कुण्डलं ata; प्राप्यनादिष्य 


पदवतीति 
# Padawaijari, Benares Ed, Vol. I, 0. 302. 
The Mddhaviya-dhdturrivti says 
तत्र आद्यं [ ईच्सिततमं कमं ] जिधा, निर्बव्यं, Parag प्राभ्यतिते 


and then cites Bhariribari’s verses 
Madh-dhé., Benarea Ed, p. 12 


This threefold division of इंच्तिततनं ara is not mentioned by Patasijali under Panini (1, 4, 49) 
The commentators Helirija and Bhitirija assure us, by using the expressions er (fea and 
त्रम that this threefold division of कर्म was evolved out of the सत by the genius of 
Bhartrihari himself. This view is endorsed by Kaiyata in his remarka on the Siifra कर्मण्यण 
We need not be sie! rised if Dandin, who quotes Pataijali, and calls him apfe, shows bis 
familiarity with the Vidkyapadiya and borrows these technical terms 
faved च विकार्ये च हेतुस्वं तव्पेकया | 
area न कर्मनि =! ५८०५. हेतुना ॥ 
es Kéryddaréa II, 240 and 241 
` एक्का diel in A. 0. 650. [tis thus evident that Dandin flourished in the latter half of 
the 7th century. And Bhimaba, who attacks the views of Dagdin and of the Nydokdra, must be 
assigned to the Sth century 


वल, p. 216. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF TUE EXPEDITION TO THE TEMPLES OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA UNDERTAKEN BY MARTIM AFONSO pe SOUZA, 

THE l2tu GOVERNOR OF PORTUGUESE INDIA. 

BY W. i. VARDE-VALAVLIKAR; BOMBAY. 

Gatran Conrea, the anthor of the Zendas da India, in his narration of events that 
took place during the administration of Martim Afonso de Souza, gives an account of the 
expedition undertaken by him to‘some of the rich temples of Sonthern India. Among other 
things, the said narration contains 9 graphic description of one of the fostivals of the Temple 
of Tremelle, which is very amusing and reads like 8 romance, 

Martim Afonso assumed the reins of government in May 1542. He had already made 
himself famous as Captain-in-chief of the sea (Capitdo mér do mar) on aceount of his bravery 
and warlike qualities, before he was appointed Governor of Goa, He was a great favourite 
with the clergy, and the Jesnit author of the Orieate Conquistado showers high encomiums on 
him.* His administration shows that he did not hesitate to perpetrate an~ atrocity under the 
pretence of religion. He was, therefore, quite an apt man to undertake a predatory expedi- 
tion to the pagodas of the Gentoos of the South. 

Martim Afonso had received special orders to fit out this expedition from king Dom Joao 
Ill जः sarnamed the Pious, who had recsived reports from soms of the Portuguese residents 
in India of great wealth to be found in a certain temple in Southern India, On assuming the 
reing of office, his first care was to fit ont a fleet for the projected expedition, and he carried 
out the preparations for the same with the greatest secrecy. Ags soon as the flect was ready 
for sailon the27th of August 1543, he sent ahead four vessela ander the command of four 
८ [३1४१ under sealed orders, with special injunction that the said orders were not to be 
opened notil the vesssls were twenty leagues away from the bar of Goa This proceeding 
excited the cnriosity of some of tha 0 (11005; with the resalt that they importoned him to be 
admitted into the secret of the expodition, H+ thereupon gave them to understand that he 
was going to Pega to assist the king of the place against the Bramas (Burmese) and that 
116 was promised # great treasure for the king of Portugal in return for his services.4 

On the Ist September, the Governor left the city of Gow for Pangim, and the next day 
he started with a fleet of 45 sail, 330 cavalry, 3,090 seamen and soldi¢ra and 6 lot of musketry. 

The fleet went to Cochin, where the object of the expedition, so far kept secret, leaked 
out. There it came to be known that the Governor was going to rob the very rich Temple of 
Tremelle situate in the port of Paleacate (Palicat), in the dominions of Bisnega (Vijayana- 
gar); that farther, in ordor nat to leaye anything belonging to the Portuguese exposed on the 
whole const of Palescate, th Governor had already sent orders to the inhabitants of ॐ 
Thoms (near Madras), to rane to the ground the church of the apostle, to take steps to save 
the holy relica, and after palling down all other habitations, to embark with their goods in 
the big vessels that lay there at anchor for that purpose." The object of these orders was 
plain enougli 19 as much as after the committal of the contemplated robbery, retaliation Was 
certain; in which cage, nothing wonld escape the vengeance of the people of the land. 

Tt will be sufficient to give an idea of the great wealth of the Temple of Tremolle to state 
that at the time of the civil war in ths kingdom of Bisnega (shout 1535), the legitimate heir 
to the throne, on applying to the matigers of this temple for 0 9 nes when he desired to take 





1 Grionte Conmquistate a Senay Christa, Canguista 1, diriado 1 Poragrophos 28, 29, 80. 
° King of Portugal, 1521-1537 9 Por!a moose grandoca, 
+ Londos da India, Vol, LV, Lends ite Marlim Ayouso dy Sourt, chap. XXX 
* 4. chap, XXXII, 
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ee ee 
possession of his kingdom and expel the usurper, was assisted with gold coins laden on a 
hundred bullocks !* 

The Temple of Tromelle is no doubt the same as that of Tiramala about which tha imperial 
(Fazatieer of India gives the following information :— Tirupati, in the taluk of Chandra- 
giriin North Arcot District, Madras, is celebrated throughout Southern India for the tem ple 
on Tiramals, the holy hill, 2,500 feet high. This place, often known as Upper Tirupati, ia six 
miles distant from Tirupati town and situated in 15° 41. N. and 79° 21. E, The. shrine is 
dedicated to Venkateswaraswami, an incarnation of Vishnu, and is considered so holy that 
formerly no Christian or Musalman was allowed even to ascend the hill. ,..... From all 
parts of India thousands of pilgrims annually flock to Tirupati with rich offerings to the idol. 
Up to 1843 the temple was under the management of Government, which derived ao 
considerable revenue from these offerings ; but now they are made over to the mahant (trustee) 

+= =» Daring the first six years of British rule the income of the temple averaged 
upwards of two lakhs + +» The bill on which the temple stands possesses a number of 
the usual holy bathing places, some of which are pictareaquely situated.’" 

Uorrea says that the principal source of the immense wealth of this temple depended on 
the charity offered by pilgrims who flocked there by millions on festive occasions, the chief 
amongst which fell on the full moon day in the month of August. A fair was held every year 
on this occasion in front of the temple, when the kings of Bisnega, from remote times, gave 
free access to all kinds of merchandise without any duties whatscever.? He then describes 
this festival as follows:— 

“T saw this festival and the fair, which is held on that day. The temple stands छा # 
large plain (campo). The people begin coming to this place with their baggage a fortnight 
earlier. At this time, there will be seen three to four hundred thousand of horses. Here 
people of all the nations of the world are to be seen and all kinds of merchandise which can be 
named and all the things of the world—the whole universe—are to be found in great abund- 
ance. All the coins of the world are current at this fair. 

‘The plain which is full of people, covers an area of about eight leagues interspersed with 
a great number of small tents, where anybody can kill, with impunity, a thief caught in the 
very act of stealing 

‘The pilgrims, before going to the temple, wash their bodies, apply sandal paste, dress 
themselves gaily and adorn themselves with ornaments of gold. 

“The male pilgrims shave their headaclean with razora with the exception of a thin lock onthe 
top of the head which they twist and tie beautifully, It is snid that this lock is of mach use to the 
fighting men, in-ss-much as when thoy fall on the battlefield, it serves the purpose of carrying them 
by their heals hang by it instead of by their cars, nose or beard, which is considered a great 
dighonour. There is a suffigient number of barbers who sit apart ander the shade of some big 
trees and shave each head for a single copper coin called caiza.” It is highly surprising to see the 
heaps of cot hair which Gill the space under the trees 35 well aa over them, This hair, however, 
is not allowed to ran to waste, There is a dealer who bays it from the barbera for a thousand 


8 Lendas da India, Vol. TV, Denda da Martim Afonso de Sowa, chap, दा. 
Imperial Gagetteer of India, Vol, XXIII, p. 393. 
© Eevdas du Indie, Vol. IV, Lenda de Martin Afonso do Sousa, chap. XXXI 
= (0६2 ia a corraption of cash or kas, £0 of which make 1 fanam or panam: 42 fanama make I str pagoda 
which waa 191 carats fine and {otrinsbeally worth 79. Sid, These 0910 were formerly used ` in the Madras 


Presidency 
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pardaos or more; he gets them twisted and made into thick or thin cords, puffs for women and 
many other things, out of which he makes a lot of money by selling them at the same fair. 

“Qs the eve as well as on the day of the festival and throughout the night, the pilgrims, 
according to their means, present offerings to the deity, always accompanied with some coins, 
The rich sometimes offer from one to five thousand pardgos; the quantity of gold coins 
thus offered and lying before the temple 15 so great that it equals a heap of about 215) bushels 
(ten moios)" of wheat, 

^" Near the temple there are four big wells fall of water, Besides these, some of the merchants 
open wella for their private use. There are other wells opened by poor men to sell water. Rich 
men open wells out of charity and connt it a meritorioua act just as we do with our alms, and in 
this way, there is to be found an ample supply of water, Evtablea of all kinds in the world are to 
be had here in plenty and dishes of every sort that one can desire are to be found here, She-goata, 
sheep, lambs, kids and more than a million of rezes!? are sacrificed in front of the temple and after 
their blood is offered to the daity, the carcasses are given away in charity to the poor who sell them 
to butchers; thus there ia a great abundance of meats of all kinds to be had at this fair. 

“The king of Bianega comes to this festival accompanied by about 10,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, and a hundred to two hundred ladies attached to his person. The latter are conveyed in 
locked palanquins elegantly gilt inside and fitted with a rory fine silver net through which they 
unseen could see all that passed. The vehicles are so constracted that the ladies can sit, sleep and 
perform their functions (podem fazer seus fejtos) in them. A narration of their customs, the 
opulence of their ornaments, food and lodging would be an endless story, almost incredible. The 
king, while travelling, halts at several places and at each of them he is received and lodged with all 
his retinue and the great lords who accompany him, in क house specially built for the occasion by 
the principal man of the place, even if the king were to pass there a single day or night, The 
house consists of walls of clay covered with tiles; its inner roof is artistically overlaid and the 
whole thing is painted and finished with great perfection ; it is provided with tanks and gardens 
full of aromatic herbs. It is 59 beautifal and eomfortable that even the great king of Spain 
would be mach pleased to stay there fora long time. The king with all his retinue is served there 
with daintiest dishes and there is so mach abundance and plenty, that the host who entertains the 
king asingle night spends more than 50,000 pardaos, The house is pulled down as soon as the 
king goes away ; for nobody ean live in the house where the king has once lodged, In this way, 
new houses are built every year for the reception of the king ; this gives rise to competition and 
rivalry among the hosts of several places, every one amongst whom tries his utmost to surpaga the 
rest in point of perfection and abundance: for the host who gives the best reception is highly 
praised and honoured by the king. On the other hand, the host who, in spite of bis opulence, 
ia careless in according to the king a reception befitting his dignity and pomp, is ordered to be tied 
to four stakes and whipped barebodied, with his belly towards the ground !"13 

19 ^“ And if any one does not know what & pardso is, let him know that it = a round gold coin, which colin is 
not struck anywhore in India except in this kingdom (Vij sya Nagar) ; it baare impregsed onJt oa one side two 
images andon the other the nameof the king who commanded it to be struosk ; those which this king (Krishna 
Deva) ordered to be struck have only one image. This 0018 is current all over India, Each pardao, ag already 


eaid, is worth three hundred nnd sixty reis." (4 Forgotten Empire, Narrative ef Domingo Pace, p. 282.) The Pardao 
Was worth about la, 6 

nae moto is a mearare of capsoity used in Portugal for cora, barley, etc, It contains sixty algueines. One 
algueire holds | peck, 3 quarts and 1 pint, 

43 Boasts of pasture such as aboop, oren, oto, 

४ Lendas da India, Vol. प, Lenda de Mertim Afenso de Sousa, chap. XXXII, 
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At Cochin ihe Governor resolved to go to the port of Paleacate and thence to procecd to the 
Temple of Tremelle with 400 cavalry, 2,000 musqueteers and 2,000 slaves: the latter were 
intended to get together the riches of the temple and carry the same every-one of them a sack ¢n 
his back, Accordingly, he steered towards Cape Comorin, doubled the same and went along the 
coast up to Beadala (Vadaulay)," where be took some native pilots on board and reached the 
island of Vaqas,'5 There he remained for some days awaiting the arrival of a catur!® which lc had 
sent to Paleacate to get some information about that port. The catur brought news that there was 
not sufficient water in the river of Paleacate and that only a small ship could eater it with spring 
tide. Furthermore, the Governor came to know that the news of his expedition had already reached 
the Court of Bisnega, who were well prepared to defend the temple at all risks, and that eren in 
spite of this, if he were to go there with two to three thonsand well armed men and ten thousand 
musqueteers, not one of them would escape the people of that place who, for their multitude, could, 
with handfuls of earth bury alive sny number of Portnguese troops.!" Th prospect of a big । an] 
was thas frustrated, and one of the holiest and the richeat shrines of Southern India Was saved 
from the iniquitous designs of Martim Afonso de Souzn, 

The Governor then retreated to Quilon, In the neighbourhood of thia place, 8६ > distance of 
about league, in the interior, there was a rich temple, the riches whereof consisted chiefly in 
precious stones. The king Dom Joo III, having learned of this fact from his captains at Quilon, 
had instructed the Governor to sack the temple. The time seemed very favourable tu the 
planderer, a3 one of the jangades'§ of the temple had gone with a force of 10,000 men to Care 
Comorin to assist the king of the place against the much suspected Portuguese invasion, 

The Governor accompanied by his men crossed the river that lay between Quilon and the 
temp'e and went along a narrow way that led through woods and palmgroves. The natives of the 
place knowing his object, offered him 50,000 pardaos and requested him to withdraw; but he 
refused their offer and proceeded on his way and having missed it at sonie point, reached the temple 
late in the evening. 

Near the temple, there wera some huts thatched with grass, Here was a preat deal of 
merchandise of all sorts, especially white linen manufactured at Cape Comorin, 

A. high enclosure of stone wall surrounded the temple, within which the Governor rallied all 
his troops and gave them strict orders not to step ont of it, The natives, armed with bows and 
arrows and some muskets, gathered fast outside the wall, but they could not resist the plonderers 
who far outnumbered them, The Governor entered the temple with some men of his choice and 
having fastened the door behind him, learnt from the black men of the temple where the treasure 
lay ; he then ordered his slaves to dig the particular spot and after some big stones were removed, he 
dismissed them; next, he gathered all that was found in the hole and put it into two big barrels 
and wrapped them up with cloth. By a stratagem the barrels were made to drip to make the 
people believe that they contained nothing but water; but the people knew fall well that the 
contents were such aa could not be damaged in spite of their being in water.!* 

The next morning, the Governor ordered the place to be set on fire, He did not suffer his men 
to rob anything ; for he did not want them to be overloaded with beavy burdens that would prevent 
A port of the ancient व cia ROR oa Ma Vijayanagar, on the Ramnad coast, Madura district, 

M Near Cape Comorin, “A 8911 ship of war with oars 

अ Lendas da india, Vol. 1V, Lenda de Martin Afonpe de Seuss, chap, XLII, 

™ The kings aod the chiefs of the land appsint, according to their usage, two respectable gentlemen as 
captains to guard their temples, They are oalled jangads, They have many mon ander thom and perform the 
duty of souncillora and administrators of the temples, They get their living out of the revenue of the temples and 
aro discharged by the king at hia will and replaced by others. (Zenda de Martim ननि de Sousa, chap. X LIV). 

अ Eendas da India, Vol, IV, Lenda de Martim Afonso dé Sousa, chap, XLIV, 
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them from marching quickly; seme of hia men wanted to take away the copper tiles with which the 
roof of the temple was covered: bat they were not allowed even to touch them, 

118 Governor then ordered the troops to return by the same way they bad come. He caused 
the two barrels to be hong oo poles and carried alternately by eight slaves under the strict 
vigilance of Gracin de Sa, 

Just at the time when the troops began to move, a rich Nair (the compeer of the jangade who 
had gone to assist the king of Cape Comorin), wearing gold bracelets and earrings and armed with 
sword and target, made his appearance on the spot accompanied by about a dozen Nairs finely 
dreased and well armed. Unmindful of their small nomber, they all made a daring attack on the 
Portuguese and died a heroic death without retreating even an inch, In spite of thia misfortone, 
the native archers pursued the Portuguese on their way through the woods and harassed them to 
the utmost, At last, in the afternoon when they reached some opin fields [ree [rom any woods, 
the archers leit them. Then the Governor and his troops took rest near a fountain of excellent 
water ood had some refreshment. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon, the Governor marched again with his troops quite in 
a different direction and went to another big temple which was also covered with copper tilea, He 
found in it a big stump of wool which was said to contain plenty of money. The Governor 
ordered it to be rooted up and loading it on the shouldera of some black men, carried it to the bank 
of the river, whence they passed to an island, There, in the presence of all hia men, he broke it 
open, aul foued in it क mamber of silver coins of littl: value, which he threw among the 
troops who serambled for them,-° 

The Governor thou publicly expressed his regret at undertaking this expedition which, as he 
«iid, put him to much expense aod gave mach trouble to his troops and brought no gain in returo 
except a gold vessel worth about two thousand pardess. He aided that the king his master 
greatly deceived by the men in India in making him believe that great wealth would befound in 
that temple Lis mea, however, did not believe his tale, which they thought to be a gross lie 
invented to avoid making payments tothem, They, therefore, bore a gradge against him and 
cursed him bitterly 

The Guveroor fell ill at this island and was bled three times. When be got better he went to 
Quilon and theace to Cochin with his whole fleet. From Cochin be proceeded to Goa, 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES III, 
BY H. A. BOSE, 1.0.8, 
(Continued from p. 212.) 

SuklAi: viscous extract of the bark of a hill-tree, generally the pila, dahal or silea used to 
bring the scum to the top of beiling sugarjuice. Jullandor 8, RB. p. 120, 

Sulini: a prop. Jullundur 8. R., p. 102, 

Sular: lesther-trougers, commonly worn by Rijpits, ete, ; also called chamkar, Kingra (1०88. 

Sultint: a well that reaches the, real spring water, Karnal 8, R., 1872-40, p. 159. 

Songi: sniffers; a clasa of mon, generally holy fagirs, who are believed to be able to smell 
aweot water below ground, Siraa 8. R,, 1879-83, ए, 178, 

Sungal= 0.10. : iron scourge. Chamba., Described in Oldliam’s Sun and Serpent, p. 98, 

Suni: ॥ fiah (Croéiochilus reba), Karnal 8. R,, p. 8. 

Suaji.ki-roti: supper: see under datidld, 

Sunkar: १ coarse rice, Karnil 3. R,, 1872-80, ए, 184 


ज Lendus da India, Vol L¥, Lemtade Martim Afonso da Bowst, chap. XLV. 
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Bunki: the sticks of sani. Karnal 8, B., 1872-80, p, 189. 
Sunné : to hear, to listen, 

_ ‘Gira: + redlish insect preying on the inside leaf of the arrow of sugar-canc, and thus stopping 

all growth. Cf. gaddi, Jallandur 8. ॥. ए. 119. 

Surnali: a wild convolvalus, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 17, 

Surnali: a variety of tobacco, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p, 191. 

Surta: a variety of sugar-cane, having along, soft, thick, white cane; the best of all, but 
somewhat delicate, and especially fancied by jackals. Cf, sotha, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 180, 

8081 : a hare: see dani | 

Susra: father-in-law. Cf. Ehakhra, Siren 8, R.,.1879-83, p, 124, 

Busrir: the wife's father's family, Of. susrdl. 

Susral: the wife's father’s family, 07, susrdr and न्व, Gurgaon 8, R,, 1872-80, 
App. V., p. 1, 

atar: the villages on the border of the sinaller stream, Hissar ६. R,, p. 18. 

SilA war : trousera= suthdn: Sirmir cis-Girl. 

Swint: wife= roti —nsed by Rajputs: see ldri. 

Syina: literally ‘knowing ones’ ; a तदअ त men who exercise the gift of divination under the 
inspiration of sotne deity or other, generally a snake-god or Ssiyad, Karnal 8. R., 18728, 
p- 145 ! 

Tabar: achild. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 121. 

Tadia: an armiet. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 153. 

Tagida: jewelry. Ludhifina 8, R., 1872-83, p. 67, 

Tagri: a waist string for fastening a amall cloth between the legs, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, 
p. 124. 

Tagri: a waist band of silver chain, worn by boys, Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, p. 125, 

Tahav: branch of a tree, 

Take: clothes. Ludhiina 8. R., 1878-89, p. 150, 

Takka: 4 unit of assessment, payment being made partly in cash and partly in kind. 
Kuthi: ? (Simla Hills.) 

Takwa:asnske, Of. Aarewa, Jullundur 5. K., p, 12, 

Tal: atarn or lake; dal is commoner. Kangra Gloss, 

Talak + a gacred grove. Karnal 8, KR, 1872-80, p. 156. 

Tali: upper storey: but in trans-Girt it means the house of an ordinary man, i.g., ghar, 

Taina: to pick ont, as weeds, etc, Kangra Gloss. 

Tamand: a piece of cloth worn round the loins. Cf. + 1.1 Hoshiarpur 8, R., p. 42, 

Tamba bainsi: variety of cobra snake. Jullandur §. R., p, 12, | 

Tamsil: an open yard ins house, Karnal 5. R., 1872-80, 7. 120, 

Tanbia: a cooking pot, of another kind Sirmur trane-Girt, 

Tanda: > ह्यद] strand, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Tandan: ice oricicle. (Gddi), 

TaAngar: the stalke of the gram plant. Jullundur 8. R., p, 137, 

Tangli: a four-pronged fork. Hoshilirpur 8. R., p. 72. 

Tantin: a wasp, पा argot. 

Taola: a wooden bearing on which the chd&é (wheel) of the potter rests. Cf, kari, Karnal 
8. B., 1872-80, p. 200. 








(To be continued.) 
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ON BUDDHAMITEA, THE TEACHEE OF 
YiAsUBAN DHT. 

De. Taraxver saya that Vindhynvisa waa 
successfol in oa dispute with Buddhamitra, the 
teacher of Vasubandhu. Vindhyavisa lived in 
the middle of the tenth century after the Bud- 
dha’s Nirvana or about A.D. 452. In A D. 448-49, 
corresponding to the Gupta year 129, during the 


reign of Komfragupta a Bhikshu Boddhamitra 


installed an image of Buddha at Mankuwar, and 
in the inscription on the pedestal of the image 
tells ug that Buddha waa not refuted in reapect 
of his opinions."” This sbows that thia Buddhist 


Bhikshnu was a0 famous for hia learning that no | 


contemporary Brahman scholar, however eminent, 
could venture to attack Buddhbiam. I therefore 
conclude that this Bhiksha Buddhamitra of the 
Mankuwar inscription was identical with. the 
Buddbamitra who was the teacher of Vasubandhuo, 
the latter being contemporary with Kumiragupta, 
as I have slready shown. 

Another inference which I draw from the ex- 
pression sea-mal-dviruddhasya applied to Baddba 
in this inscription is that tho religious contro- 
rersy, in which Boddhamitra was 80 signally 
defeated by Vindhyavisa that the reigning sove- 
reign WikramAditya transferred his patronage 
from Buddhism to Brahminism, could not have 
taken place in the reign of Chandragupta-Vikrami- 
ditya ; as in that case the statement that Buddha 
was not refuted in respect of his opinions, would 


never have been accepted as true by the people in 





| the time of Kaméragupta, We are, therefore 


justified in concluding that this religious contro- 
veray took place in the time of Skandagupta- 
Vikramnfditya ond that Vasubandbu’s patrons 
mentioned by Paramfrtha were Skandagupta- 
Vikramiditya and Nurasirahagupta-Baladitya. 
As regards the son of Chandragupta II, whose 
patronage Vasnbandhnu enjoyed aceerding to the 
interesting half-verse which Viimana haa pre 
served for us, I havealready identified this prince 
with Kuméragupta, It is thus clear that Boddha- 
mitra and jue famous pupil Vasubandhu were 
both living inthe reigns of Kaméragupta and 
Skandagup'a; while Vasubandhu was contem- 
porary with Kuméragupta, Skandagupta and 
BaiAditya, and died at the age of 80, shortly after 
the accession of the last named prince. The date 
of Baliditya’s accession is as yet far from being 
settled, Weare, therefore, not able to any how 
old Vasubandha was in A. D, 414, the year in 
which Kumdragupta ascended the throne, Vasu- 


bandbo's literary career, nevertheless, nearly 


coincides with the first three quarters of the fifth 
century; while Digniga,to whom I-teing refers 
as being laterthan Vasuhandhu, must be placed 
in the last quarter of the fifth and the first quar- 
ter of the sixth century (A.D. 475-525), Texts of 
Dignfiga’s works on logic were in existence in the 
year A.D. 539, the date of the Chinese mission, 
aad were carried by Paramiirtha to China in the 
year 546, and there translated into Chinese, 
K. B. Patnax. 


` ` BOOK-NOTICE. 


EKapamwnanr, by P. र, Kawa, M.A., LLB. Pleader, 
Tis.$. Sold by tho 


‘Odentel Publishing Company, Bombay, 

Tas is a students’ edition and the editor has 
spared no pains to make it useful to the students. 
The introduction ia echolarly and the notes are 
erudite. It were far better, howover, if the notes 
could have been reduced to one-third its present 
aire, 

Pp, xv-xvi, Adhyarija is referred to as a poet. 
Bee, however, Pischel’s article on Adhyarija in 
the (ottinger Nachrichten, 1901 (anbsequently 
tranalated into English and published in the 
Collegian, 1911-1912). 

Notes, p. 32 
सुदामा via: तेन eats. This is how Mallinitha 
explained the word in the Meghaddta (I. 37). It 
is covered by Pinini, 1V. 5. 112. The seeond 


explanation चरकाय मेधः ay 44! is supported by 


सोक्रामनी 188 been explained | नाष काचि exttadhe: 


0080711 inhis commentary on the Amarakoda. 
The first explanation, however, seems to be more 
authoritative. For seema to have been 
an adjective originally, Compare anch phrases 
cia “तद्धित drevt यया '' and “ 
war” in the Bidgacata (1, 6. 27; VIII 8 8; 
५. 49. 27}. “विद्युत Areal यथां '' occurs thrice 
im the Hiimdyana ond twice in the Mahdbhd- 
rola, As it waa fashionable once to say “red 
go d Mess bold” in English, ao it 
ecoms to have been fashionable to cay विश्युत्‌ 
सौदामनी or तादित सौदामनी in Sanskrit. The 
explanation is furnished by Sridhara as follows: 
te र क ® PR. 
कमयपवंतपरान्तमवा fe Pras जविस्कदा भवति नदन्‌ | 
VaANAMALT CHAKRAVARTTI, 
Principal, Srinagar. 
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ON THE SESHAS OF BENARES. 
BY & F. ¥. RLANGANATHASVAMI ALYAVARAGURU OF VIZAGAPATAM 
I, 

Whoever wishes to master the Sanskrit language, must completely understand the gTammar 
of it, for in # langaage like Sanskrit, in which a great many words in common use have 
pecaliarities of their own, ready-made grammatical forms can carry the stadent but a little way, 
Moreover, a scientific stady of the grammar of a dead language, which is not learned for use in 
Practical life, is certainly to be preferred to a mere empiric study, Accordingly, the grammarians 
hever resorted to a mere nnsc‘entific teaching of the [५7008 as auch and mixing them up uncon- 
nectedly into a list, for it is said in the Muahdthashya : 

4 हि शरूयते बहस्पतिरिन्द्राय Red वर्षसहलं प्रतिपदो कानां शानां शञ्डपारायनं प्रोवा च नान्तं जगाम | 
TOS FH, इन्दर ाभयेता, दिव्यं व्पसदल्मभ्व नकली न चान्तं जगाम) कि acres यः azar चिरंजीवति 
स वषरा१ नीवाति। . . ~ . तस्मावनभ्य॒पायः शाञ्दानां wings परति गडा: lant aga शाब्दाः प्रतिषन्च्याः। 
ज्रिचित्सामरान्वगिषन रकां पवर्थ येनान्पेन यत्नेन महनो nee: Detar परतिषद्येरन्‌ || 

[For it ia thus heard—Drihaspati to Indra expounded, for s thousand yeara of the gods, the 
rocabulary of words, attered word by word, and he did not reach the end, And Brihaspati was 
the expounder, and [adea, the learner, and. the time of study, # thousnud years of the gols,—and 
bedi not reach the end!—how muvh less in these aya. Hewhois very long-lived lives but 
a bondrel years . + , = = therefore 10 the setting forth of words the recitation of them 
word by word is inexpedient. How, then, are these words to be set forth? Some criterion, 
embracing homogeneonsnesses and pecolisritics, must be employed whereby with little effort, 
they (the learners) may learn quantities of words,—J. दि. Ballantyne, ] 

And so they adopted to the method of Rute ani Exception, Among the earliest aftempts 
to formulate such rales may be cited the work of Panini, wuo is also the greatest of gramma- 
71995, a3 his work includes all che forms, both of the clas-ical and Vedic literatures, Vararuchi, 
while criticising, enriched it with his rdrsikas. Pata* 1311 again wrote a critical commentary on him,! 
and Bhartribari wrote a commentary on the MahdlAdshya of Pata sjali. Kaiyags, in his BAdshya- 
pradipa, reters to this commentary; 

areata: क्रातिगं नीरः क्ाहं भन्कनतिस्तवः। 

SAMA ay यास्वामि (TATA ॥ 
Bat Bhartritari seems to have commented on the first: three 14799 only ; for, in bis Ganaraina- 
mihodadat, Vardhamina, referrins to Bhartrihari 95 9 gramwmarian, says: 

मतृहरिमेहानाध्यति भद्या व्याख्याता वाक्यपदी यप कीन कयो अ wat | 

It is owing to this commentary on the Af shdthdshyo that Buartrihari is called Tikikara. But 
Rimabhadradtkshita (17th centary) of Tanjore, says: सै ज्ञा न तस्व नने स्व अति बतिष्ठाच, giving, 9 
his reason, Bhartrihari’s arli-conceit, 














1 We learn from Fabyapadfys, that. Vyhdi «rote a voluminous commentary on Phpini, called Sasigraha, 
extending Over two lakbaof lines, of which Mahdéidahya ison abridgment, Cy. 7 dbyapediya, p, 283 f. (Benares 


Banakrit -eries). । ह 
* Patefijali-chorita, canto viii, stanase 14 and 15, A fragment of Bhirtrihari's commentary on Mabf- 
bhdahya is foond in the Boral Library at Berlia (vide Weber's Ontalogue 720; Camber's 553), 8 
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Another set of commentaries arose on the same aphorisms of Paqini, in Kdald and ite 
commentaries, of Padamaijari of Haradatta and Frittinytsa of Kdckd-virarena-paintd of Jinen- 
drabuddhi, Ae with the previous set, commentaries again arose on these commentarie-; ९, g 
Anunwdsa or Tantrapradipa by Maitreya-rakebita, This work has been wreng'y identified by some* 
with Dadtupradipa by the same author, owing to a mistake in the following verse which occurs 
at the end of the Jatter work: 

बृन्निन्यासं समुदि ङ्य कतवान्‌ पन्यविस्तरमं | 

arat west ऽयं विक्तास्तैन धातव : || 
Here azaqétarsa is 9 mistake for तन्वप्रवोपं ay. The verse reads correctly in thecopy of 
Dhdtupradipa belonging to the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. $718). Tantrapra- 
dipa is therefore a different work and is noticed by Rajendralal Mitra, in his Notices of Sonskrit 
Manuseripts, No, 2076, It is really unfortunate that so Taloable a work is not found in any of 
the public libraries of India or Europe. In these two sets of commentaries there are slight 
differences of opinion, 

Any one, wishing to master the grammar of the language should study completely 
aither of these two seta of works dealing with the DAdshyamata and Vrittimata respectively and 
spend much time in duisg 80, In [का it is said that the complete stady of the gramnar of the 
Sanskrit language requires a dozen years, Hence arose an impulse to simplify matters and make 
the people romprehend the grammur of the language in > shorter period. We bear of such an 
impulse as carly as the Kathisarrts ‘gara: 

दविक्षमाणः प्रयस्नैन कालिन PRAT TAP! 

भविगश्छति पांडित्यनेतन्ने कथ्यतां स्वया || 142 |) 

लो ऽहमवदं राजन TSE: सवा | 

ज्ञायते सर्वविद्यानां शुखं व्याकरणं नरः ॥ 144 ॥ 
garadt जनः वशां कथं कुर्यावियचिरम्‌ | 

तवहं मासेन देष रवां शिसयानि तत्‌ ।। 146 ॥ (I. vi.) 

This impalse was met in two ways. Some of the scholars began to prepare new books, which 
were very concise, and they composed new aphorisms and glosses thereon, Thos arore new schools 
of grammar, comprising Kétantra, Mugthabodha and others, Others, on the other hand, did not 
like to compose new aphorisms, but retained those of Piinini alone, and prececded in another 
direction, ‘They classified and rearrangel the aphorisms of Paigini in the order of their precedence 
of application with regard to the different sections of grammar, Thon they were commented spon 
and linked together 9 chain of rules to be applied to the formation of particolar words, Thus 
a number of aphorisms became associated with » particular word and with each other, and enabled 
the reader to memorise them easily. In this way a new school of grammar arose, including 
Ripdeatdra, Prakriydkaumudi, Sid thiéntataumudy, etc, Among the greatest of the scholara who 
worked in thia direction was Sesha Erishps, who composed 8 commentary, Prakriydprakdia, 
on the Prakriydkaumudi. Seaha is the family name, and Krishpa the author's own name. 





"#08, Prof. J, Eggeling, om page 189 of the Catalogue of Sanabrit MSS. of the India Ofics Library (No, 687). 
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It is of this family of Seshas, whose members.are scholars for six or even seven generations 
that wo shall speak in the following pages. The family has a peculiar claim on our attention. 
Every student of Vydtarang-sditra, nowadays, is ultimately a कत्र of this family, for he will 
read the SiddAdnfatqumudt by Bhattoji Dikshita, who was a pupil of Virebvara, son of Krishna, 
mentioned above, He will also read th Sabdenduiekhara, ete, of Nagoji Bhatta, papil again of 
the grandson of Bhattoji Dikshita. We may, therefore, look upon the Sesha family as the ultimate 
Source of the present school of Fydtarana-ifsiras 


IT. 


The Seshas wera Dakshinitya Brihmanas, and belonged to the Advaita sect, They were 
at firat the inhabitants of the banks of the Godavarf, but seem to have subsequently changed 
their residence, and, ever since, to have lived at Benares. They formed a very respectable family, 
and were called Bhatla-5kattérakas, Toscondants of the family are seen even at the present time 
at Benares, and are very much respected, though they are not equal to their ancestors in scho- 
larship. In every meeting or 52614 which they attend, they are offered two sambhdrands while 
others receive only one—a mark of great reapect and esteem, They ara even now called 
Bhatta-bhattss, The exact time of their removal to Benares is uncertain, Inadrama entitled 
Murdrivijayandiaka by Krishna, it is said that the author is composing it at Benares while his 
father lived near the Goddvart. 

भस्ति किल arrester गोदारोधोवास्तन्यस्य श्रीनदिश्वरूपवंशवनम॒क्तामनेराधेविद्यानगरलनं विद ददविती 
TPAC HTT नट नृसिस्यास्मजः कृष्ण मशो नाम महान्विदरत्काचः | 

Bot Narasimha says in his Govindérpara that he is composing it at the orders of king 
Govindachandra of Tindava, We may, therefore, conclude that Narasimha was first living near 
the Godirvari, and subsequently removed to Benares, The Seshas might have removed to Benares 
in the first half of the 16th century, since Narasimha belongs to that period, and they have 
remained permanently there ever since. Probably it is from their residence at Benares that there 
arose & school of grammar called the Benares School of Sanskrit Grammar, 





IIT, 

The genealogical table given at the end requires a few words of explanation. It is 
based upon facts contained in the works of the members of the family itself, I had traced the 
line as far back as Himachandra, when from a work entitled Gorinddrnava by Narasimha, 
I gathered another name, Vishnu, who was not the immediate predecessor of Ramachandra, but 
was some generations removed from him, This Vishon must hare been a very distinguished 


Tha following tablo will make the statement clearer: 














Eyishos 
f— (son) 
(ल क ae 
{1} Anunam 9 । i Dtkehita (3) Pandi Jagan: 
(1) Vireivan, pada een (2) Bhinujt Dileshite | RAmAérama) (eons) 


Hari Dtkehi | ta (non) 
५५६०1 Bhatta (pupil) 
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personage, as he had attained proficiency in and wrote treatises on all the Sdstras. The most 
important of his worka is an elaborate commentary on the Mahdbidshya 





ष्याख्या का चिदुदैचितोचित्तनया arate stare || 
यत्यान्यानि निबधनानि agar न्याये ऽथ aie; 
मीमांसायुगने “Preece ब्रह्मार्कसिद्धावयोः। 
नित्यं जेमिनिगौतमाविकनभुग्गसाविनामावलीं 
दिति विदुषां आत्रं प्रविद्व स्फुटम्‌ || 
१0१५ seems to have been a specialist in the science of Vydtargna 
Rreraniaarrey तत्वं [ १. L चार्‌ | a ace । 

| Wi वा शोषविष्णुवां नान्योऽस्ति धरणीतके || 
This versa is quoted by 85818 Govinda in his commentary on Sarvasidd'tdnta-saigraha, 
At the same place it is said that some attribute the verse to Krishos, reading qqqeat वो in the 
place of शे षाविंष्र्वा, 

Vishnu, therefore, is the first mentber of the Sesha fomily 23 yet known, He was 9 great 
scholar and author, and we do not meat with any other member of it until wo descend to 
Narasimha, This Narasimla was 8 great scholar, and composed the Gorinddrnara, as has been 
said above, He it was who gained for tho family the title of Bhatts-bhat(irakar even before he 
removed to Benarea, It was conferred upon him by the pandita of the court of the king of 
Vidyauagara (now identified with Bijapur), 

This Govinddrnava was adharmasdsira work. Tho author says it was composed at the 
request of Govindachandra, of the Srivastaka family, king of Tandava, opposite to modern 


Benares, 

sea चगसरिव च्नौपत्तीरमन्तारता | 

विविधारिनिवैः [ र. 1, अभिनवैः ] विनवेरनिरामा राजते नगरी ॥ 

अधृत Haat लाण्डवं तैन नाम्ना 

पमितैरिंह Greaney ता ण्डति यस्य || 
There ia, तलत्र, 9 difficulty as to the anthorahip of the Gorinddérnara, In the introductory 
Yerses, itisstatel that Narasimha was the suthor. But Krishoa, in his Sidrdchdrajiromani, 
claima Goviaddrpava aa his own larger work on law: wa अपरा विचचैषो tiaras sega शरस्य: । 
Mr. 5, K. Belwalkar, late Assistant Professor of the Deccan College, Poona, says that “if the 
statement 1 SidrdeAdratromani 15 of any value, it can only mean (a) that Sesha Krishoa, per- 
haps at the request of his father, completed the work left incomplete by Narasimha, whatever be 
the cause that prevented him from completing it himself, (6) Beaha Krishna may have written 
a rinning commentary on the work.” In the Gorinddraara, Narasimba'’s father is said to be 
006 Ramachandra, and beyond this the work states nothing ०१००४ him, We cannot therefore 
say how Ramachandra was related to Vishgu. He is spoken of ag 8 great scholar in 
the following verses from Gorinddrnavas 


aerate परममहापुरुषलभगोपेतः॥| 


लक ककरा वन्न तितरां मति तचाद्खङ्गे 
बेवातेषु og: तथाविनिषणः सांख्योपि विदयातधी, | 
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भट व्याकरणां प्रथंष AA: चाहित्वरवाकरः 
भीगीनण्डलनण्डनेकतिलकः श्री oda गु हः | 

We have in the Bodleian Library ड commentary on Noishadha by one Sesha Ramachandra 
and scommentary on the 14th canto only of the same work in the Daccan Oollege Library, Poona, 
But it ia waid that this Rimachandra was the pupil of Sesha Narfyapa.s If this were correct, 
this Ramachandra must be a different personage from our Ramachandra, and I am unableto trace 
his connection with the Sesha ling given at the beginning. 

Narasimha had two sons, Krishna and Chinté mani. Krishga too was a great scholar—in 
fact tha greatest scholar of the family. He composed a large number of works. Ten of them 
with short notes on some, are given below: 

(2) कां वधम्‌ (Printed in the Xdvyamdl@, No. 6,) 

(3) पद्चदिका -- On the anthority of प. 7. Colebrooke, it ja said, ia the catalogne of the 
India Office Library, that this is a Sanskrit grammar—" chiefly based on tho Sdrasvata-prakriyd." 
But the extract from the work given at the same place clearly shows that it is based on 


Pagini only, Moreover, the phrases एलाकपालि नीयम्‌ and ATT Talay on folios 29 and 33 respec- 
tively of the M.8., and the rejection of some forms as मववयो त becanse they are in contradiction to 








the Bidshya, support the above statement that it is based on Panini. 

(4) वारि जात्तापदरण चषुः (Printed in the Kdeyamdld, No. 14), 

(8) प्रक्रियापकोशः | A commentary on Prakriyd-Laumudt, 

(0) प्राकृतवचंद्रि क्रा - 1118 iss grammar of the Jaina Prikrit dialects in metre, The dialect 
Prikipta, the first of the six dislects, is termed Arshein this work, and it does not treat of 
Apabbraméa a4 it is an unimportant dialect: 

wert मागधी शौरसेनी वैगाचिकी तथा | 
srr चाप्त पदिन ॥ 
and at the end of the work we have ATTY यों AT: Te: सो ऽर न eee 

(८) भरारिविनयनाटकन। ध 

(5) यद््लुर्गवरशिरेमनिः-- This isa commentary on the Yualuganta portion of Pratriyd- 
Aaumudf, as ia evident from the following pratikas.—teqq s7e—sify qeagq इति| नतु ष्छदसीस्य - 
स्यति षाइ चंक्रारादिति | There is not mach difference between this work and the portion of 
Prakriyd-prakdsa by the sanie, treating of the anme subject. Only tho latter is more concise. The 
euthor here and there criticises Prasdda, the commentary on Prakriyd-kaumudt. 

(9) शब्दालंकादः-- ५ extensive work on grammar of which Prakriyi-prakdja is an 
abridgment, as is ovident from the following verse of the latter work : 

बद्धौ GING यस्पारि शोध्य दाखालकारनामानिं Tar निहितं Hae | 
rye सारनेदमीयानिदोपब द्धं तिधा द्धिषिवयुर जनानु रोधात्‌ ॥ 
(10) शुद्राचारदिरौननिः-- 1106 authorship of this work is still open to question, 
(11) स्कोटतस्वम्‌ -1॥ treats of the philosophy of grammar in 22 versea with the author's © 


gloss thereon, 
पाडा्रह्मचिङानन्दमधिष्ठानमुपास्महे | यस्य वरणाः पदं वाक्यं दिवता: सं चकासति || 

महायाल्यमवं ननृहस्नामि प्रकाशितम्‌ । आलोच्य सवतव्रायि स्फोटतसं निरूप्यते ॥ 

+ Vids Cataloyus Cataloyorum, Vol. 1, page 906. ‘Tho namo of the commentary ix given as Bhdyadyolontha 






=, 
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The work ends as follows: 
्ाक्तत [ प्राक्त ] स॒क्िम॒क्तानां मात्या कृष्नविनेर्मिता | विडुषामादेषां कण्टे भासतामसतामापि॥ 
च्छियाकारकनविन यस्तर्ववानुभूयतें | ख प्रत्यगात्मा जयति शआब्दन्रह्मवयं बह: || 
हशब्दन्नद्यामिधानं ऋरीमद्धाव्यकारस्य संमतम्‌ । श्री कष्ण डोषवि शुषा स्फोट तत्वं निरूपितम्‌ | 
विद्रद्धिः चदसहयक्ति कारिभिः arent: राग विद्धेषरहितैवृषितं वाऽस्तु भित्तम्‌ || 

The various authors to whom he tefers in his gloss sliow hig extensive reading in Sanskrit 
literature. The author qnotes Writ danrara: nnder verse 4; दितौ वरकायां कचत्वतिनिश्राः 
aware: पठतः verse 6; मीमांसावान्िककारनिश्राः, न्यायदीकाकारमिश्नाः under stanza 7; प्रभाकारमते, 
under stanza 8; wyatt: under verse 13; मालकरिक्ता भ्वनिक्रागादयः under verse 14 ; न्यायसतरं under 
verse 17 ; ऋषी कार्‌ ander verse 18 ; कवार्दिककार, वाचस्पतिविश्ैः availa, दिती यदीकायां वाच्यां 
निशाः, मागन under stanza 19. # 

Some more works, such as उचापरिनियर्ंप, चत्ययामापरिणयनारकः, and सस्वभामाकिलास have been 
given in the Catalogue Catalogorum as having been composed by Sesha Krishna on the anthority of 
Dr. Oppert, but one cannot be sure about these works till one sees them or gets extracts therefrom, 

Krishoo had « pupil named Jayantabhatfs, son of Madhusddana, a native of Prakisapuri on 
the river Tspti, He composed only one work, from which I quote the following few verses, relat- 
ing to hia history: 

श्रीकष्णपंडितवचो ५म्बुधिनेयनोश्थं सारं निपीय कणि संमवयक्ति निष्ठाम्‌ | 
अभ्यमिविस्तरयतां करते ज यतः THAN वि दतिमु्नसंमदाय || 
agi लपतीलदी विजयते तन प्रकाद्रापुरी तव शीमश सूनो Pees विद्दिद्रषानानेः | 
तञ्जेनेन््र ्ठताभिभेन विडषनालोच्व सवं सतं तत्वे संकलिते समाष्िमगनस्वधित्यिता स्वाकूतिः॥ 
SUNITA sia: FRI ऽल्पर्बद्धिनिः। 
इति sear aqgered तत्कृते संप्रछारितः || 
कृष्न गषव चो ऽमोधेस्वनक चद्व: THA: | 
प्रकारान्‌ जयंतेन Bet चाकाडयतां चिरत || 
Jayantabhatta’s Tattvachandre, from which the above verses are taken, is # commentary on the 
Prakriyd-kaumudi. It isan abridgment of Prakriyd-kaunudi-fikd called Prakriyd-prakidéa by 
Sesha Krishna, his guru. 

Krishos had > brother, Chintimani, But itis cations that they never mention each other in 
their works, though if Chintdmani were the elder, there is some justification for their not mention- 
ing each other, We cannot on that score definitely say which was the elder, Ohintimagi does 
not seem to be as great a scholar as his brother, Had it not been for Chintémagi’s own work, it 
would have been impossible to know that Narasimha had two sons. Chintimani was the author of 
Rasanaiijari-parimala and many other works mentioned in the Catalogus Catalogorum 

Krishna again had two sons—Virosvara and Narfyanpa. These two members of tho family 
were also persons of extraordinary talents, Niriyana wrote 8 commentary on the Mahdabhashya 
called Sakti ratndkara, This ia a very rare work, Even where copies of it are found, it is in- 
complete in the beginning. The only known copy that has the beginning is in my Araha Library 
and so I give an extract from the work at the end of this paper. 

Of the two brothers, Viredvara was the elder, He does not seem to have composed any works. 
Probably all his time had been spent in giving instruction to his pupils ‘Perubhatfa’ and ए टाप 
eens = See ee = 18 ~ ~ 

‘Att AT et TUTTI जयेतनान्रा | Ut is canecossnrily corrected into arersy जयंतकेन |! 

" Fide commentary on Rasagetgdd)ara, 
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bhatta’s sons Pandilarija Jagannatha, Bhatfoji Dikshita and Annanmbhatya who make up fer 
the deficiency of their ton -her in literary composition. Batsome are of opinion that Panditaraja 
Jagannitha saya that Rhatto 1 Dikshit was a po pil of Krishna He does not, however, clearly say so, 
His words are: sitgeraftarat चि रणाचितयोः पादुकयोः घरसादादासादितशव्वानुशासनाः। Here the word 
पादुका betrays the ६११११. It is asnal to call a एण his guru's pddukd, and since Viredvara was 
also his father’s pupil, Panditarija Jaganniths used the term for Krishna’s son, Vireévara, More- 
over, the present writer is of opinion that the fact of Bhattoji Dikshita'’s naming his son 
Viresrara (evidently after his teacher) goes strongly in support of his view. 

. Virefvera’s name is given as Viiveirara in South Indian manuscripts, but it can be 
easily asserted that Viredvara is the correct name for the following reasons, Panditaraja 
Jagannitha, who was his pupil, says in his Manoramd-Fucha-mardgna Neer are 
Farther it has already been pointed out that Bhattoji Dikshita, to show his gratitude to his 
guru, named his son after him, and we know fall well that Bhattoji Dikshité's son’s name was 
Vireévara Dikshita on'y, He seems to have been called Visveévara in Sonthern India by mistake. 
On this point Mr. S. K. Belwallar, who has kindly supplied me with information on certain 
points, aud to whom, therefore, my thanks are due, concurs with me, and says + Viévedvara, to my 
mind, appears an emendation for which some scribe or other is alone responsil-le."” 

Tt seema that Viregvara alone of the two brothers had sons, They are Purnshottama and 
Chakrapinpi, Purashottama does not appear to b+ an agthor. At least, I have not net with 
anyone of his works, His brother Ohakrapaai wrote a work Peramata-khandana in answer to 
Bhattji Dikshita's Mansrawd,in which be also criticiaed the latter work? He wrote ancther 
work cailel Kilruksatfra, Chakrapigi refera- in many places (5 १० my Prakriyd-pradipa.”” But 
that work 18 not now forthcoming, 

Chakrapani had a son Gopinatha, who had a son named Rams. This last was the author 
of Dharmdaubandhislokavydkhydna, in which he says : 

ster प्रजिपच्य तस्सतमयो stat ara 

आरीविद्रव्युर भ) चनं ATT श्रं वक्रपानिं Ba: | 

गोपीनायगुरे = कृष्न चरितं सवै कायं संकी पनं 

कव रामपदाजेधो भवत्‌ तच्डौवि्वनायाप॑नन्न | 
iv. 

Now, as regards the time when they flourished, we have not enfficient evidence, and it is really 
nofortunate that whenever we wish to deal with the dates of the poets of our land we have to confess 
the want of external evidence, In such cases, we have to rely entirely on internal evidence and 
probability) Narasimha in his Govinidrnaca says that he composted that work at the ordera of 
Govindschandra, king of 1४111४58, 

तं Parsi geval गोर्विक्यंदः स्वयं 


Trask व्यरचयत्‌ wards शुभम्‌| 


* In bis Gommentary on dmaratols, Hhiooji Dtkshit mys that he wrote a work called Mencramimandena 
and defended his father against Chakrapipi. 
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अग्रो पविदषानेष sas वि्ेपतः। 
करोति तदनतातां नरसिंहः afew ||" 

And Krishoa sare in his Padschaadritd that be is composing it at the orders of king Narot- 
tama (brother of Govindachandra}; 

भायुरवापिरवारिराभिवद्धधासान्ना जयदीन्नागुभेः 
अपरे तेन नरोत्तमक्षित्तिषतेः श्रीश्ेषकृष्ण दना | ४; 

So it appears that they were the provégées of the kings of Tandavaatthattime. But unforta- 
nately we can neither identify the town at present, nor can we give the dates of the kings. We, 
therefore, have recourse to another method of determining their date. Krishna was a cont vag orary 
of Giridhara,'® sun of Raji Todarmal, the financial minister of Akbar the Great. Raja Todar- 
mal died in 1586, So his son must have lived in the last quarter of the 16th and the first qaar- 
ter of the 17th century, Krishna thos flourished at the beginning of the 17th century. 

In his Prakriyd-prakd sa, Krishoa gives the genealogy of the kings of Antarvedi'! (the 
portion of the land lying between the two rivers, the Jaina and the Guiges) for five generations, 
the last तु Ealyina. At the orders of the lart mentiomd, the author says, he com) orei this 
work, The capital of Antarvedj ig given as Patrabhunji, Azain Krehne, in bis दव, कर्मन 
romani, says that he composed this work at the request of छाः. N-sayiya veils wa thas he 
composed his commentary on the Mahdbhdehya at the equeet of Phirinda (ee the ex:ract given 
below) The Sesha family, thereior-, sees to have been patrosisel by tiff rent pecple at stiffe- 
rent times, But we are strangely iguorwst as 19 ४ intes of any one of there patrons, Farther 
research may throw greater Jight upon the Besha family, 

V. 

While hunting for information abont this family, I came across the following works by 
persons bearing the surname Sesha, But I have not been able to*trace any connection between 
these authors and the reuowned कि | treatel of im the above pages, All theae works are com- 
mentarics on the vrigivale of ctherauthora, They are: | 

1. Acommentary on Gita-Gorinda by Sesha Kamaldkara, ton of Menganitha. 

2, —— by Sesha Ratnikara. 

3. A commentary on Prddrthatchandrifd (called Saptapaidrthf) by Seaha Ananta, 

4. A commentary on Nydya-sidd data-dipa-pratha by the same. 

5 A commentary on damuru-sitvda by Sceha Bamakrfishya, 

6, A commentary on Sarva-wddhdaly-raagraha by Sesha Govinda. 

7. Jystishabhdehya by the same, 

8. <Agmshttoma-prayoga by the same, 

9. Commentary on Supt epadarthi (called Paddetha-chandrili?) by Secha 8470 ०१879 , 

„10, Comnentary on Lakshanfeuli (called Nytysmubidrals) by the same, 


1 raufa- i 
11. Sraufa-sarratra by Sesha Narayana, son of Sesha Visadeva, and 


19. Ninfasaigraha anise 
13. Bodhdyaniya-Aqnishtoma-prayoga grandson of Sesha Ananta. 


14, Laghunydycaudsd by Sesha Pandita. 

15, Oommentary on Ve Magejyotisia by Sesha Maga, 

Mahamahopa lhyaya Pandit [Harapracad Sastri, on the authority of T. H. Colebrooke, says in 
the preface to his Nepal Cataloruc. tat the awhor of the Prabriyd-Etau-nudi wac of the Seshe 


= The following genealogy is given in the prevings The genealogy = Kirn belowr 


basi Sivadiss 
Li ae 
Gang 
| Gangidies m. Anabhi 
17४११३४ 


न 1 4 
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family. Oolebrooke got the information from 8 Birebvara Sesha, reputed to be a descendant family. Colebrooke got th informatica from a मदद Soaha, repeiel w oa dammalane a 
the author of Pratriyd-kawmudi, who atated his own genealogy as follows : 

“Ramachandra pandita, Nrisimba pandita Niriyana pandita, Chakrapfini pandita, Blreiwara 
pandita, Sambho pandita, Gopila pandita, and the Bireswara pandita himself.” But I cannot 
hold this to be authentic information 

VI. 
Extract from Silkéiraindkara of Sesha Narayana : 
मवलबे गजवदनं पजितरनिद्ाहितिरदतैः। 
इट विघातक दुरितभ्वं साद्य नीटकलसंपत्त्यै | २॥ 
THEW चमद्धं गमालेद्रलचारगुजारवाकारजलेन | 


मजालपरनीदभपूरणत्जिनेवां grisea tees Wa 


earcert करुणावतारं eteathret भुषनैकहारम्‌ | 
पारपा कलििनिर्विकारं Wags क्ष्नमहं न जानि |! ४॥ 
भष्येऽकेषवि शंषनि्णयक्ृलीं अदोष एवोपन 
तद्रपार्यासमलसत्तहस्नवदनः alee: पंडितैः | 
भद व्याकरणावगाहनकृत श्रीकृष्ण कोतुहल 
प्रयः शीपवृ्ंद्रिकाविवरणनं वर्वतिं wane | % || 
यः Tenses निर्वधनकरो त्तस्क्रियाकौनुदी 
iat Mase च कृतवान्‌ विश्दोषकारशमाम्‌ | 
सोऽयं पडितमंडनं स वभवं sige एवाषः 
ST TIE: षड दशनानां खनिः ॥ ६ ॥ 
ayaa वि्यावदातपध 
संभूतः कलि कालक स्मरहरो star: fea: | 
सवं कलानिधिस्तदन्‌ जः ANTE जेव 
शआोतस्मार्तविचिन्तधमंनिरलः आीेषनारायनः || © || 
भापूवांनवरपश्िमाचलद्धन््ेणी गनानां i ` 
आरीमस्पंडितखा्ेमौमपवरवां आरूढवान्‌ यः स्वयम्‌ | 
श्स्वा तं निजपंडितेः सविनयं टीकां प्रकत महा 
भाष्यस्वाशुतरां व्यजिन्ञपदयं Aart Pace नृपः ॥ ८ ॥ 
Genealogy of the Seshas. 
Vishou 











(descendant) 
Ramachandra 


Narasimba 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HINDU MUSIC. 
BY RAO SAHIB PRABHAKAR ए. BHANDARKEAR, B.A., 1-४-25; INDORE. 
(Continued from p. 195,) 

The ‘ grimas,’ 

४ the BA. only two grémas are mentioned, viz, the shadja and the madhyama.™ The 
qdudhdragriima came into existence and fell into disuse before Sdrigadeva, who says that it ७ 
described by Nirada (a writer on music) and that it prevails in heaven and not on this 
earth, This grdma is mentioned in the Puachatanfra in the well-known verse सन्न स्वरार्नयो 
aa श्ठनारस्स्वेकरिं तिः | This work waa translated into Pahlavi in the reign of the Persian king 
Chosra Nusbirvan (A. D, 531-579), If the verse belonged to the original work and was not 
‘ntroduced at the time of a later recasting, the gindidragrdma must be considered as having 
received recognition before the sixth century A, D. It may also be pointed out that the above 
verse quoted from the Pafichatantra occara in the Ndradi-Siksd 1. ii. 4, which, though it be not 
the original work of Narada mentioned by Sirigadeva, is evidently based upon it, 

Though the BA, does not define a grdma, it plainly indicates that the seven 20665 in 
particalar relation constitute s grdma. The octave being divided into 22 eqaal intervala, called 
srutia, the relations of the different notes in the two griimas ia as follows: 

Shadjagrima -- lrg Op da छं [sa] 
S 2 45 4s ds 2 4 

| Maidhyamagrame == ठः oH पण ऋत छवः 1 |, 1 [ea] 

3 2 4¢ ॐ Me 2a 4s 

(Or more accurately, ma pa dha ऋ fa ri 09 [गण] 
gs # 9 4 ॐ 2s 43 





For, as the type of the shadjagréma begins with ¢, 89 the type of the madhyamagrdma begins 
with ma. This ia evident both from the order in which the diffyrent notes in the two grdmas are 
mentioued,*? and also from the * firat " mirchhand in each, The Samgifa-pdrijdia oleo says that ma 
is the note produced by the open string in the madhyanagrdma,™ though the evidence of this work 
in matters not personally known to the author 13 nanally of but Jittle value and ought not to be 
acceptel in the absence of corruboration from other sources. 

The following ate the values of the notes in cents in the two grdmas: 

Shadjagrdma— 9 eg छव 4 409 i fa 
Cents 0 164 53 491 709 873 982 1200 
Madhyamagrdma— ma ठक dha tL gg na 
Cents 0 164 882 491 709 575 982 1200 
Before we proceed to discuss these scales further, it is absolutely necessary to know which of these 
notes was taken as the keynote. All molern writers on ancient Hindu music have committed the 
error of supposing the #Asdja to have been the keynote of the scale, being misled by the present day 
i i ~ 








#9 Bh, p. 421, Moka 110, is likely to make tus reader think that in thia one place at ‘Vonat the gindAdragrdme 
ja referred to; bat the word gdadhdrr in that reres je @ misreading, as is shown by a comparison with other 
manuscripts. G, reade क्ोरवीयेव क वमाद्याः, which is evidently a mistake for SMUCUS 
SAcaT साघापणतनाश्रया ; A. reads कनारवौ च HAT साधारितवराश्चवा | 

# 5. १. p 43, Moka 5. 

a Sr ae It may be noted, however, that these diokas ocour oaly in the Ms. G., and not in 
A., which, sa a role, is more reliable, nor in the Deooan College Mus. 

» 5. 2. p. 9, Rota 101. 
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usage. Bat it is easy to sea that no note bat the wad4yama sould have beenthe keynote in the days 
ofthe Bk. For, if we examine the hexatonic and pentatoule jdtis or modes, we shall find that they 
are prodaced by the omission of ome or two notes respectively from the complete scale ; and all notes 
are in turn (पञ omitted excep! the madhyama. ‘ The omission of all notes [in turn] is allowed in 
the jdus (modes), bat the mad4yama should never beomitted, For, in the ordinance of music and 
also in the sds the mtdhyan is said to be the chief of all notes and noa-omissible."" But it is 
just possible that this may only be a repetition of an old rule which had really fallen into desuetude 
for we meet with such instances in Sanskrit works on music, as will be seen hereafter. We may also 
consider it possible that though the madiyama might have been the keynote in the madAyaria~ 
grdma, the shadja might have been the keynote of the shadjagrdma, But on a careful examinn- 
tion of the 11/85 we find that even in the shadjagriima the shadja ig ot times omitted to obtain the 
hexatonic and pentatonic varieties. It is thua certain that the maddyama, which is in no case 
omitted, must have been the keynote of both grd#mus, exactly ag at the present time the shadja, 
which is omitted [rom none of the rigas, is the keynote of the scale in use, This fact of primary 
importanre being once grasped, we can proceed to discuss the two grimas in succession. 

For the sake of comparison with modera scales, which are made to begin with the keynote, let 
the shadjugrdma be re-arranged with ite keynote, the macdhyamg, as the lowest, and we have the 
shadjagrdma commencing with its keynote, 

Table I. 
me po dha mn भा re od nia 
Cents 0 218 G82 491 709 873 082 1290 
It becomes immediately evident that this scale is practically the same as 
~ dl Te ee eee | 
४ 0 9 ॐ 4 a $ 16 
Rea pea Fee उ > A 
Gents O 204 386 495 7023 554 996 1200 
which is the European major mode with the exception of the leading note ह), instead of which we 
have 64.%° The differences between the corresponding notes are 14, 4, 7, 7, 11, and 14 cents, the 
greatest being 14 cents or two-thirds of a comma, affecting the second note, which is sharper by 
this amount in the classical Hindu scale, But the fifth is eharp only by 7 cents or one-third of « 
comma, the fourth ia flat by the same amount, and the major third is flat by 4 cents or one-fifth 
of a comma nearly, Oriticising this scale Mr. Bosanquet says! :— The system of 22 possesses, 
then, remarkable properties ; it has both fifths and thirds considerably better than any other 
cyclical system having 60 low a number of notes The only objection, os [aras the concords go, 
to its practical employment for our own purposes, lies in the fifths; these lie just beyond the limit 
of what is tolerable in the case of instruments with coatingonus tones. (The mean tone system is 
regarded as the extreme limit ; this hes fifths} o a cmma tat). For the purposes of the Hindas 
where no streas is laid on the harmony, the system ts already so perfect that improvement could 
hardly be expected." He then proceeds to point out the deviations of other intervals, some of 
which, as noticed above, are large, Butitis incorrect to look upon the 22-irusie system as 
exactly representing the Hinda scale, The European aeale is described as consisting of twelve 


Bh p. 310, slokas 72-72. BA ५ 30, Hokas 72-79, GenCore नाशस्तु विितस्स्वय आतिषु | न मध्यमस्य नास्तु क ैष्यो हि कदाचन ||५२॥ 
चर्वस्वरा नां प्रवरौ ward) चेत्र वध्यत! गान्ध कल्पे ऽनिहित ` सानस्वपि व मध्वः || 94 || The last half Hoke 


ia the reading of the Decean Collage Ma. , 
® For the notation used Fide Helhelis's Sensations of Text, Eng), Tranal,, 2nd edn. 
च On the Hindu dicision of the Getave (Proa, of the EB. 8. af London), reprinted in BAjA 5, M. Tegore’s 
Hinds अत from Farives Aw'hors, Jad edition 
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semitones to the octave, with the intervals of 2, 2,1, 2,2, 2, १. semitones between its successivn 
notes. A scale constructed according to these data would bo 

£ 8४:  # ॥ 4 o 6 णं 
Cents 0 900 400 500 700 900 1100 1200 

Here the fourths and fifths ate more accurate than those in the 22-Jrusis scale, but all other inter. 
alg show the same of greater deviations than are found in that scale.22 But on thst accoant we 
do not gay that in the European scale the major thirds are wrong by feomma,etc. The only 
legitimate remark that can be made would be that the cepression of the Earopean scale in terms 
of twelve semitunes a8 given above, is not an accurate one, Similarly, it ie quite 83 probable that 
the expression of the Hindu seala in terms of 22-s-asit is only an approximation.“ The question 
then arises—“ Do we possess any indications which will enable ato make an accurate determina- 
tion of the Hindu seale, of whieh the eycle of £2 érutis might simply be an approximate 
expression?" To which the reply is, ^" Yes, for some notes at least," 

In the Bh, we are told what notes are consonant or sapddins, ‘Two notes with an interval 
of nine or thirteen érufit between them are consonant with each other, Thus, in the shadja- 
grdma, (1) shadja and paachama, (2) rishabha nnd dAsivata, (ॐ) gd@adAdra and nishdda, (4) 
shodja and mgdkyama, 50 aleo in the madhyamagrima with the exception of shadja and 
paichama. Here [in the madhyamagrdma} there is consonance of paichama and rishabha."4 
This at once enables us to write the exact values of all the notes except two, since it is evident 
that the interval of nine grufi* representa thejust Fourth, and that of thirteen the just Fifth 
Thus we have 





4s ot 2 46 36 2a ५ 





(m= ma pa dia mi ea चिं gas 
Rat 9 ५ 3 16 : 
&. 4 05 1 ह व्रं 5 9 
Cents 0 204 498 702 996 1200 


Oaly two notes remain, viz. dha and ri. They are matnaily cousonsnt, bot neither of them being 
consonant with क ote of known value their own valavs caunot be determ ned by this method. Bat 
before considering any suggestions as to their probable values, it is necessary to note the difference 
between the exact values thas obtained of the various intervals, and those calculated fecan the 
eycle of 22, which was brought into existence in order to express them, 





Interrals, Exact ra'oe in conta. प्क 2 कृ ~“ value 
Major tone of 4 कषा ,,, 204 218 
Minor Third of 5 érutas.,. 294 ‘278 
Jast Fuurth of 9 gratis ,,, 498 491 
Just Fifth of 15 frugis .. 702 109 


™ Indeed, this ought to be evident a priong, Thos for instance, & note and its fifth or a note and 
its ockave are tho aotuilitias presentod ४० 05 first, and afterwards comes the idea of MOAsntiog and comparing . 
thom. Now, it is eusy to see that we may be in possession of two definite magnitudes, bat for various reasons 
may oot be able to exprass one exactly in terme of the other, The intervals of an octave and a fifth oro examples 
in poiat, Henon the various aycles proposed, such aa those of 12an/ 22. Ii woald be putting the cart before 
the hora to treat tho semitoae or the drufi asthe primary notion and to seok to establish the Afth of a note by 
going op 7 semitones oF 13 drulia, | । 

^ Bh. p. 9} The 8. R. means the same thing when it saya ‘that those notes, in the interval between which 
there are twelve of eight drutis, are consouant with esoh other’ Bat this modo of expression is objectionable 
for the same roason that it is objectionable to say that between the lat and lath of January interreno twelve 
days, and between the let and the 10th eight, 
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The interval of 8 érusis is of no valae for our present purpose, being sin-ply composed of two 
intervals of 4 érusis, Similarly other available intervals being only defects of these intervals from 
the octave of 22 érutit, need no separate consideration. From the above table it will be aren that 
the system of 22 drusis ia capable of introducing an error of as many a¢ 21 cents or nearly a 
comma inan attempt to express by means of it an interval, the value of which is known bevond all 
doubt by the method of consonances. We can now proceed to disengs some values for the unileter- 
mined notes, which offer themselves for consideration, remembering tata deviation to tho extent 
of about a comma need not by itself stamp them as improbable :— 

(1) The first value we shail consider wil) be that suggested ty Mr. Hipkins, who holds that 
the 3 काह interval must be taken a8 a 9-tone. We 09१९ geen that on the 22-Jrute scale the 
enleulated valne of the 4-grutte interval ia 218 cents but that the real value waa 204 conta A 
i tone, therefore, must be equal to 153 cents, an interval known to be used in the East. But the 
substitution of this value leaves 141 cente as the value of the S-sruéis interval between dha 
and mi, or between ri and ga, and it is impossible to believe that the two intervals of 153 and 141 
cents, differing from each other only by 12 cents, should have been expressed by 3 and 2 drutis 
respectively, We osnnot, therefore, look upon the d-srutis interval as a 9-tone. The same fact 
may be put in another light. The two intervals of 153 and 141 cents are to nearly equal that 
each of them may be looked upon as equal to $-érutis, and it will be found that the whole scale can 
then be more accurately expressed by means of the cycle of 24 than by means of one of 22, thus: 

Notes os os. me pa dia ni ss नं ga पराच 

The senle tobe expressed ... 0 204 357 498 702 855 996 120) cents 

Values expressed by means 4a 3 2 a8 ds 

ofcycle of 22 grutis =, § 0 218 38 491 709 982 1200 cents 
Values expressed by प 46 be 34 $ 36 Si र 
of cycle of 24 arutia 9 0 200 30 00 700 850 1000 1900 ह्व 
A glance at this table shows the greater accuracy of exprese‘on obtainable by means of 2५४ 
scale, if the 3-érutie interval were invended to be » j-tone ss Mr. Hipkine supposes. But since 
the Hindus fixed upon 22-srutia only, it is evident that they did not intead the S-senutie interval 
to be # J-tone, 

(2) Secondly, we shall consider the value of the 3-érutis interval calenlated on the basis of 
29-jrutis to the octave, which is 164 cents, In the first place let it be noted that if this value ling 
a claim on our consideration, that claim is shared to an equal extent by the value assignable to dda 
by a calealation on the same bavis, ris., that of 7-srutie=382 cents, and this we shall proceed to do 
in the next paragraph, In the meanwhile ii we take 1\/4 centa &= the value of the 3-drutia 
intérval, the value of the neighbouring 2-srufis interval becomes 150 cents, and the same objection 
presenta itself ns before, ris., the improbability of taking the two intervals of 164 cents and 130 
cents fora S-srulis and « 2-aruti interval respectively. 

(3) Lastly, let ua consider the value of dha obtained by calculating on the same basis as in 
the Inst paragraph, which is 389 cente. Thix gives very remarkable results. The Jdrutis and 2- 
frudis intervals have त ow the valnes of 175 ९916 and 116 च 715 respec:ively, which ate oluiost 
exactly in the ratio of 8:2. An additional argument for accepting this value is the consideration 
that the Hindus in choosing the cycle of 22 were more likely to have aimed at securing १ greater 
aceuracy in the expression of the relations of the fourth, the fifth and the thir's than that of 
smaller intervals like the seconds, It will be noticed that this value ol the major Third, ris., 382 
cents, differs only by 4 cents from the valoe of the just major Third which is 246 cents, and there 
is nothing against the supposition that probably thie waa the actaal value of that interval; the 
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small difference being duc to the unayoilable defect of tha system of 22-drutiv, selected for expres- 
sing the relations of the notes inthe seale. This defect is shared by all systems, and it can be 
diminished only by admitting a greater number of degrees, 

Finally an express statement in the S, 2.९5 gives a death-blow to the 4-tone notion, and 17 
directly supports the value which we must assign to the 8-srudis interval aso consequence of the 
valae we have found for the ?-drufis interval, With 886 cents for the latter, we bave 182 rents 
(a minor tone) for the former, whereas the }-tone is only about 150 centa, From the data given 
in the 5. 2. for the division of > string the ratio of the 3-drutis interval between sa and ri is for 
#04 cents (> major tone), and of that between pa and dia is $or 23] cents, Even allowing, for 
the errors inevitable in determinations of the valnes of notes by the division of o string in a 
fretted instrament like the Hindu din, it is evident that a minor tone may be confounded with a 
major tone, but it is mot easy to believe that 9 J-tone can thus be confounded. On the other hand 
it would be quite legitimate to bring forward the objection that originally the 3-srutis interval 
might have bad ४ different value from that which it came to have in the days of the 8, P.; but 
there is no evidence to support this hypothesis, 

Inserting the value we have found for the 7-érufis interval in the Table A, we hare the 
complete scale as follows : 


| As 35 29 44 os. - 2 43 
ra pa dha en |: | re ga ma 
8 ~ pat: 0 + 3 ४ 16 
न ok ना Sun ase Be ee 
Cents 0 204 386 498 702 884 996 1200 


‘rom what has been said above it will be evident that the values of all notes given in this table 
are perfectly certain, except those of dia and ri which may be looked upon as almogs certain, 

It ig mow necessary to notice the following remarks of Mr, A. J. Hipkina: “ The Indian 
scale intervals ought to be understood os they are explained by natire writers—nawely, 
as a tone, क j-tone, and # j-tone, composed of 4,3, and 2 grufis respectively, With this 
conception of intervals, and it must be borne in mind the j-tone is etill approved of in the East, a 
division of the octave into 24 equal qnarter-tones becomes impossible. For as it was essential to 
secure an approximately perfect fourth with 9 grwéis, and 9 filth with 13, the division of the octave 
by 23 was the only one available, The error in the fourth of 9 eqnal éruéfis of a 22 division is no 
more than 4-comma, in melody scarcely noticeable, but the error in 9 2] or in 3 23 division could 
not have been easily tolerated." At the outset, in this connection let me ask the reader to recall 
what I have said above, about the system of 22 érwtis being called into requisition te express the 
relations of the notes in an already existing acale and the inherent inability of all systems to 
express accurately the so-called nataral scale anless the octave is subdivided into 8 very large oom- 
ber of degrees. But this 13 not all. Mr. Hipkins is actually in error when he supposes that 
Hindu writers explain the intervala of their scale as being ‘a tone, a }-tone, and a 4०09." 
Hindu writers have never said this ; they only say that there ara threo sorte of intervals, consisting 
of 4, 8 and 2 drulis respectively—in other words in the ratio 4:8: 2, This is very different from 
what is understood by European writers by ‘a tone, 8 {-tone, ands }-tone.’ Consider the intervals 
200, 150, and 100 cents, European writers will call them a tone, a j-tone, and a }-tone respec. 
tively, which is correct. But now takethe well-known intervals 204, 183, and 112 cents, or + major 
tone, a minor tone, and + diatonic semitone, These they will forthwith describe at + tone, « tone, 
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and & semitone respec ively, which is only an approximation and not accurate, for, the exact ratios 
are 18214... : 1-625 ; 1, and not 2:2: 1. Theapproximation may be jastified thas: 1°8214 

+ is mearly 2; and 1°8214; 1*635 = 11235; 1, 1.९, 1+] nearly. Bat there is another way 
also of looking at these ratios: 18214: 1=2: 1 approximately, as before; but 1-625 : 1=1-8: 1, 
more nearly than 2:1;in other words, the three intervals are in the ratio 4: 3: 2 approxi- 
mately, Itis this approximation which has been used by Sanskrit writers. It will be seen that 
the two approximations agree as regards the ratio between a major tone and 4 semitone ; and if the 
European approximation is more 96677815 as regards the ratio of a major to a minor tone, the 
Hinda approximation has the advantage of greater accoracy in the ratio of a minor tone to # semi- 
tone. The latter possesses the further advantage of indiciting that there are three kindsof intervals, 
whereas the former reduces these to only two. [४ waa probably owing to this European custom 
of calling the major tone, the minor tone, and the diatonic semitone by the terme a tone, a tone, 
and a semitone that Mr. Hipkins overlooked the possibility of the Hindu approximation being 
quite as good, if not better, for the purpose of expressing the actual ratios, and was led to misinter- 
pret the intervals of the Hindn ecale, 

Having thas determined the values of the intervala in the Hindo scale, it will be interesting 
to consider now the converse problem of what cycles can possibly be employed to express the same 
The conditions of the problem evidently are: 

(1) There most be three kinds of intervals. 

(2) The octave to consist of three intervals of the greatest magnitude and two of each ot 
the others. 

(3) Integers only to be used in expressing the intervals. 

{tis easily seen that no cycle of less than 15 degrees can satisfy all these conditions, The 
eyele of 53 with the thres intervals in the ratio of 9: 8:5 can express the scale with remarkable 
accuracy, If we now examine all possible cycles consisting of 15 to 53 degrees, which satisfy these 
conditions, only the following ones make an approach to the ecale for which we wish to find an ex- 
pression : 


Table ¢. 

Degrees io Hatins of the three Degrees inthe Centsinthe Degressin Conts in 
the cyale intervals. Major Third. Major Third. the Fifth. tho Fifth 
22 4:43:23 7 98२ 13 700 
29 9६: 8 9 372 17 704 

os 6:4:8 10 376 19 ¶1९.5 
oe 6:6: 8 il 988 20 706 
41 7:6; 4 13 १90". 24 702 
46 B: 7:4 15 991 9 704 
68 9:8: 6 17 955 31 १0 
Seale nnder consideration 1-8214 . +: 1638; 1 ... 386 ध 702 


Thus the cycle of 22 is the smallest that can be used for expressing the given scale ; that of 
-29 gives the fifth more accarately, but the third is mach wore ; that of 32 is decidedly worse; the 
reat are all better, that of 53 being the best, We thus ece that awaming the value of the scale 
which we have [०५०५ from other consideration, to be correct, it could not have been better express- 
ed than by meana of a cycle of 22, unless the ancient Hinda writers had resorted to 84 degrees 
ormore. This consideration, therefore, gives further indirect sapport to the value we have as- 
signed to the scale, Why cycles of 34 degrees or more were not used so as to secure a greater 
accuracy will be disonssed presently ; but we must first consider an apparently formidable objection. 
In the section “On the sraras ond grufis™ it bas been mentioned that, according to Bharata, 
in order to convert the shagjagrdma into the madhyamagrdma, the paiichama must be lowered 
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by a कषा so a8 to make it consonant with the riahedha, But according to the values 
which we have come to assign to the different motes (see Table B), the necessary lowering 
amounts to only a comma or 22 cents, which is less than even half of the average value 
of 9 éruti, which is 54, cents. It is ‘not this discrepancy, however, which ia the difficulty 
im our way, as it is really of no importance. For, it is easy to see (and the reader may convince 
himself of it by actual trial) thet it must necessarily occur in all cycles, whenever it is sought 
in this manner to find the value of one particular degree, unless indeed the cycle chosen is such 
that the difference between the major and the minor tone is represented by one degree, and 
that the value of each degree is as nearly as possible 22 cents, consistently with its giving 
good valoes for other intervals, Such mcycle is that of 53 in the Table 0 above, Why this 
cycle was not adopted by the Hindus to express their scale, if the latter was really the same as 
that 1 bave arrived at from other considerations, will be discussed further on. It is eufficient for 
my present purposs to make the reader understand that the fact of the difference between the 
major and minor tones being only 22 centa (#.¢,, very mach less than the average value of 8 जं) in 
no way goes against the value we have come to assign to the Hindu scale, Indeed, we can even 
go further and aay that whoever might have originated the cycle of 22 to represent the Hindo 
scale, Bharata and Mataiiga were misled into straining it in an unjustifiable way, when they ssid 
that the amonnt of flattening necessary to make the patichama of the shadjagrima consonant with 
the rithabha was the measure of > éruéi, It will ba seen that this error is quite natural, since 
with the adoption of the cycle of 22 we are forced to represent the major tone by 4 and the minor 
tone with 3, and the jst Fourth and Fifth with 9 and 18 respectively, Now in the shadjegrdma 
the pavichama is not consonant with the rishabha and the interval between the two is expressed by 
10 or 12 according to the direction in which you measure. In order to make it consonant (aa in 
the madhyamagrdma), it must be flattened by a certain amount; butmo sooner this is done tha 
interval must be expressed by 9 or 13 (according to the direction in which FOU measure), since 
those are the numbers by which we must denote the intervals of consonance in the cycle of 22 
In other words, you are obliged to say that the paiichama haa been flattened by one unit, however 
much the necessary amount of flattening may actually differ from the average value of that anit. 
This apparently correct but really erroneous statement then can inno way 89 against the ralue 
we have come to assign to the Classical Hindu Seale, But the same cannot be said of the experi- 
ment described in the BA, in connection with the exposition of the jrutis (see the section “On the 
भवत वड and srutis"’ above). In this experiment, it will be remembered, we hsve, at starting, two 
einds in unison taned to the shadjagrdma, The taning of one of them js subsequently changed 
to the madhyamagrima by lowering the paiichama by the requisite smount, which with our present 
valaes for the notes of the seale will only bea comma or 22 cente. The remaining strings are 
now lowered 80 as to have the shadjagrdma toning once more, Supposing this can be sccurately 
done, every string of this ring ought to give a note Jower by a comma than the note of the corres- 
ponding string of the other, Performing this double operation once more, the difference in ¬ 0109 
of corresponding strings will be two commas or 44 cents only, and the gf@ndhdra and nishdda 
strings of the changing rind cannot possibly give notes in nnison with the नंग वात and dAiaivata 
of the other. But Bharata enya that they do ; and there will be the same discrepancy in the reat of 
the experiment. Now if we believe that this experiment was actaally performed by some musician 
with the stated result, we are forced to give up the values we have Batigned to the notes in 
the Hindo scale and to admit those found by actual calculation on the supposition that the 
22-srutis cycle represented the scale exactly (see Table I), But this necessarily lesds to the 
consequence that we mutt admit that the Hindu year was so peculiar that when it declared two notes 
to be congonant they were not 69 according te our present notions, bot 118६ the just Fourth was 
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consistently flatter by 7 cents and the just Fifth as consistently sharper bythe same amount, When 
we farther note that the values of the Fourth and the Fifth as given in the इ, 2. are exact, we 
045४ make the additional admission that this peculiarity of the Hinda ear had disappeared by the 
time that that work was written, I think this to be beyond belief, and consider that when the Hindu 
musicians declared that there was consonance between two notes it was exact consonance as given in 
the 8. P. and 33 ondersteod at present, Tho necessary result of this view is that we mast look upon 
the experiment in question as only # paper or imaginary experiment, based on the excusable 
error pointed out above, riz, that the amonnt of flattening necessary to make the paitichama 
consonant with the rizhabha was taken to be real! ¶ equal to one srus/i, whereas it was so only in name, 
ont being forced tocall it 3 arwty owing to the exigencies of the eycle adopted, ध, that of 22. 
Inu confirmation of the imaginary nature of the experiment I may draw the attention of the reader 
to the fact thatin the BA. we ore asked to take two ०7१45 tuned to the same wiirchhand and 
having strings and dapda (the wooden bar proceeding from the body) of the same dimensions. 
1४ ig easy to see that a real experimenter ought to perceive that it is not essential to have the 
strings and danda of the same dimensions. ८५7६1९7, since there are only seven strings in the 
vind, toe toning of which is kept fixod, a real experimenter would have discovered that as be 
proceeded with the successive lowerings of the strings of the other efad, there wonld be no strings 
in the fixed rind with which aome of the lowered strings could bein unison, As an illustra- 
tion, suppose that the two rinds were tuned to the first mirchhand, viz, sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dia 
ni, and the procedure of lowering the accond सकं by 3 éruti was repeated four times, then the 
ma and pa strings of this vind would be in unison with the ga and ma strings of the fixed vind; 
but the sa string of the second efad could not be in moison with the ai string of the fret, ns 
stated in the #A., the latter being an octave higher, A real experimenter would have certainly 
noticed this, 

Having thus disposed of the only objection of some real importanoe, we must now try to find 
out why the Hindu mnsicians did not employ a cycle like that of 53 80 as to be able to give an 
accurate expression to their scale, if it had the constitution which we have found for it. And 
the reason is not far to seek, if we keep in mind how the éruti interval was determined, 
Mr. A, J. Hipkins®? confidently saya that “There can be no doubt about the origin of the कय in 
the measurement of a stretched atring,’ but has omilted to give the gronnds for bis assertion, At 
first sight this assertion does look plansible, For, if we divide a stretched string into two, and 
subdivide one of the halves into two again and continue the aubdirision in this manner, we shall 
come in dae conrse to the fraction yz; nd if the string be damped at this distance from the nut the 
remaining portion of the string = ig OUght theoretically to give a note which is 55 cents higher 
than that of the whole string; and 55 centa is almost exactly one iruti ( = 54 4 cents), Bt 
if the experiment be actually performed, i¢ would be found that the result is far from accurate. 
It is improbable, therefore, that the éruti interval was arrived at by the measurement of a stretched 
string, There are other considerations also which 0 againat ths notion. In the Bi. which 
montions the arutse, there is no reference to the production of higher notes by stopping a string. 
The Hindu rfad in its oldest form had no finger-board which occurs only in more recent forma, 
and the frets were added at a stil) later period, Evenin the §.2., thongh fretted instruments 
were in existence at the ti ४ 0 the 22 Jrutis are demonstrated not by means of subdivision of a 
string, but by means of न with 22 strings, each having « pitch slightly higher than et a i ee 
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of the preceding one eo that the fourth gave the shadja note and the last the nishdda.™ From 
all this it ia clear that the drwfi interval could not have had its origin in the measurement of a 
stretched string, But even supposing that the value of the interval was thos fixed by aubdivid- 
ing 8 string into 32 parts, for obtaining the value of 2 irutis we must,take 3] of these parts 
and divide this again into 32, and so on for larger intervals, with the result that every ench 
successive operation must increase the error, which unavoidably attends the experiment as noticed 
above, This makes it more probable that the relative values of the different motes in the scale 
were actually determined by trial by means of the ear with the help of strings rising in pitch 
step by step, as conceived, for example, by Sirigadeva. This [ think may also account for the 
name ८ (something heard) given to the anit of measurement which resnlted [rom such 3 
process. Now, since equa. rises in pitch have to be determined only by the ear, it is casy to 
see that the greater the number of degrees in a cycle the smaller is the value of each degree, 
and consequently the more difficult it is for the ear to appreciate the equality of each step in the 
pitch. We need not wonder then that the Hindos could not resort to a cycle like that of 53 
and had to stop at one of 22, which, by the way, a3 pointed out above, cannot be excelled by another 

of leas than 34 degrees, 
To sum up, the values of notes in the Olassical Hinda Scale (the shedjagrd@ma) are os 





follows 3 
। 45 Se oj 4a Ba i | 4s 
Notes mid pa dha ni ea ri qa ma 
r 6 a 8 5 16 
B atios 1 = ह" त T T 7 a 
| Cents 0 204 96 495 702 884 996 1200 





As previously remarked, the values, given in this table, of all notes except dha and ri are 
absolately certain, and I believe the evidence I have given is sufficiently convincing as regards 
the correctness of the values of the latter two also, 

Now, we arranged the shadjagrdma thus, with its keynote at the ceommoncemont, to enable 
a comparison to be made with the modern European major scale, from which it differs only in 
the suventh note being flatter by a chromatic semitone + a comma. The correct way, however, of 
representing it, is this, viz., with sa as the lowest note : 

The ‘ shadjagrima., 
श्र 2 4 4 39 25 4s 


ra ri 0 भद्ध तधि hh ni [sa] 
Bien) 0 0 ~ oe $ 
Bai cata 11 97231 





© 8. न 1. iii, 12 et शश The stperiment {6 not as accurately described as one would wish, We are 
asked to tune the 23 strings each > little bigher-pitched than the preceding so that between two successive notes 
preduced by them there should not exist an intermediate mole, These directions are ovidenily defective, for we 
can have aotes of intermediate pitch. Thon again, it would have been better to have 24 sfrings with 
ह intervals, oo that af the fourth lowering of the strings it would have been possible to ahow that the sa #tring 
ef the changeable vind was in onlson with the ni string of the fixed fp, A similar inaccuracy of expression 
ofthe author 1 have noticed above. Bat tho experiment was probably not quite imagioary like that in 
#h,, referred to above, At any rate we ore not asked to have the atrings and danda of the same dimensions 
butare only required 4 two similar ११११० the similarity consisting in their producing identical 
sounds Fr सदृशौ wre यथा नावः समो भवत, I think BitshabbOpila’s explanstion of this verse is orreot, 
and Eallindtha’: is not, The latter sayn सदृशौ तदृ शाकारे ; tho former सदृशौ समान | भाकारखाम्यं ना्ौषयुज्यत 
इत्याह "यथा नावः समो भवेत" यया नावः समान एव भवतीति | Indeed ono might almost think that the auther 
bad before bi the éxpression सुर्य प्रमाणतन्त्युपवादनदण्ड मरने of the Fh, and wrote यथा नाशः समौ भवेव 
aaa correction, In passing, it may bo noted that this experiment does not fo against the values we have come 
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This arrangement at once makes clear why the ga of tha Classical Hinda Seale differs from, 
the ga of the modern Hindu scale, In the former, the first tetrachord is really a descending one, 
whoress in the latter it is ascending. Lt will be noticed presently that in the Bh, we are told that 
if the note anéara ga (which corresponds to modern ga) is to be used, we eau do s0 only jin going 
up the scale, | 

Tt will be noticed that the arrangement of ths thedjegrdma as giton above is euch as to 
tempt one to think that it consisted of two disjunet tetrachords; and this is indeed the way in 
which it came to be looked upon by later writers. But at the time we are speaking of, the octave 
Was uot recognised and the gr@mas consisted only of seven notes. This lends to the conjecture 
that the original descending tetrachord ma, ga, ri, ra was, in the first instance, extended not 
upwards as ps, dha, ni, sa, but downwards as a conjanct tetrachord a, ni, dhe, pa, the common 
note being 2; the three new notes pa, dha, ni were subsequently transferred (as octaves) above 
the keynote mz, thus producing the heptachord shadjagrdma. Some further support is given to 
this view by the quotation from the Ndradf-Sikeld given above (११८९, Vol. न, p. 162), Indeed 
the matter would have been beyond all donbt, if in that quotation the nishdd@a had been spoken of 
as the fifth note and tha dhatvata us the sixth. 
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¢ (ma jma + (The accents 
eee ga j ga indicate oc- 
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ida 
mi ५० telrachord 
pas 
The madAytmagréma seems to have been a later Hevelupment in the evolution of Hindu 
music ; for, in defining it, the BA, tells us how the thudjagrdma must be modified in order to 
arrive at the former, ६५०, by flattening the paichama by one हह, In this grdma the keynote mu 
waa placed at the commencement (see above). We have, therefore, 


The ‘madhyamagra ma.' 
Sa 44 zi 4s ty 2 da 
risa pa dha ni sa ri ga [mia] 
"~ aati o | satis 
| 9 4 3 a 9 9 ५ 


‘Lhe reader will at once notice that this काच is the same as the Seventh of what are known 
as Ecclesiastical Modes, whereas the shadjagr#ma is the Bighth and related to it as a plagal to 
an authentic one. In India, therefore, it would appear that the plagal mode preceded the 
authentic one in order of time (तवक chants, of which we know but little, being kept out of con- 
sideration), The contrary, it is stated, was the case in Europe, 

Other Notes in the Bhaératiya-nAtya-bAstra. 

Beaides the seven notes disoussed above, the HA, recognises four more, under the name 
svara-sidhdranam (‘common note’), which is explained to be an ‘ antars-srara " (‘an intercalary 
note"). These are (1) &dkali-nishdda, (2) antara-g@ndhdra, (3) shadja-sddhdrana, and 
(4) madhyama-sddhdrosa, 

The values of bdkali-nishdda and antara-gdndhdra can be easily fixed from the datum in 
the ४5. ris,, that they are two érusis sharper than sishdda and giéndAdra respectively, The 
former note makes the intervals between dha and kdkali ni, and between (६101 ni and san major 
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tone and a diatonic semitone respectively ; similarly, the latter makes the interval between ri and 
antara gaatmajor tone, and that between antura ga and maa diatonic semitone. Thes* notes, 
howerer, were used with great restrictions: (1) They were to be used only in going up the 
scale, and even then in # passing manner without dwelling on them ; (2) they were to be used only 
in the three jdtis—madhyamd, paichami, and shadja-maidhyd—and even then only if the emia- 
svara was sa, ma or pa in the first and third, and pa in the second. 

The shadja-sathdrana and wodhyanasdidhdrana were notes intermediate between nteidda and 
shadja, and between gdadhdra and madhyama, respectively ; and the difference between them and 
the corresponding nataral notes was so minute that they were designated also by the name (कदन 
(‘hair-like "). Further, the shadja-sidhdrana could be employed only in the shadjagriima, and 
the madhyama-sddidrana in the madhyamagrdma. We have nodatain the Bh. to enable 08 to 
determine the values of these. From the S..2., however, we see’? that according to Inter writers 
they were produced by the following relations of notes : 

Shadja-sddhdrana dha ni rT | 
"नत छ == 


4 teams 
Mathyama-sGdiirana = -ri ga met pa 
ee Pala? Pry et See _/ 
5 2; 45 
Further, it would seem that thongh, asin the BA., madhyama-eddhdraga was confined to the 
madhyamayriima, there was no correaponding restriction on the shadja-sididrana, 
A change had also occurred in the mole of employing kikali-nishdds and antara-gdndidra.™ 
Firstly, one could descend thus : 
sa Lilali-n¢ dia (¢ B A) 
ma antara-géndhdra ri (fed) 
Secondly, one could follow this procedure : 
ta Adkali-né ga the next higher note available 
| ma antara-gdadhidra ma the next Aigher mote available 
By the words ‘the next higher note available’ is tobe onderstood, ‘the next higher note, 
making allowance for such notes as are required to be omitted in the particular mode to be played 
orsung." It will be observed that thongh the second procedure may be looked upon as in 
accurdance with the teaching of the BA., the first goes directly against it, It is impossible for us 
to find out when and bow the change came about, as no works on music in the period between 
the BA, and the 5, R. are extant. The anthor of the 5, 2. himeelf, it must be noted, is not 
writing from hia own knowledge, bat on the authority of the writers who preceded him, and whose 
works were then available, The ancient music had already passed away in the time of Sarhgadeva, 
the author of the 5. R, . 
: The ‘grimas’ according to later writers 
The structure of the two grdmas os given in the 5, + which is s compilation made from 
previous works, ia exactly as given in the BA,7? But in the 5, P,, which isa work of a much later 
period (see above) and when the old distinction of the grdmas had been completely forgotten ,™ 
thongh there is agreement in the strnctare of the shadjagrdma, thot assigned to the madhyama- 
पर्णी ia as follows with ma for keynote: 
ma pa dia ni श्व ri gas [ma] 
a a =-= a | ee 
४ ahs Lege sh bigpashag 
8, R, p. 64, Moka 7 and 8, ` बङ्गा 
3 The reader should note that the arrangement of she 2 in the madh yama and gindhdra ged ne drawn up 


in App. iv of the 5, £, Anandashrame series, is not according to the text, [t agrees with that given in the 5, F. 
" 8. P. kinda 1. dloka 190, | 
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This must be looked upon either as having ite origin in the imagination of the author, an 
occurrence by no means very tare, or as having been quoted from a previous writer, equally 
imaginative, According to the &, 2.,7 however, thia was the constitntion of the gdéadhdragrdma 
of Narada, which had already fallen into desnetude (see above). For, this authority gives the 
following arrangement of éruéis in this grdma. 
Tho ‘gindhfiragrama,’ 
qa शठ 10 dha ni sa rt [ga] 
Soe te fy 
i eM = 

Here it would seem that ga was the keynote, and in that ense it ia not very difficult to attach 
aplansible meaning to the scale. For, on comparing it with the shaijagrima it will be observed 
that it is tlentical with it except for the fact that the interval between the second and the fourth 
notes, which amounts to द or a minor third, is sought to be equally divided, If this conjecture be 
correct, it reminds og of a similar division introduced by Zalzal (8th century A. D,) in the Arabic 
scale and sail to be still in use.75 In India, however, it fell into disuse, which probably gare rise 
lo the myth that ‘it was prevalent in heaven (searga) and not on the [ace of the earth." Tt ig said 
to have originated with Narada, a writer on magic, but there is no inherent improbability fn its 
having been borrowed by the Hindus from the Persians and Arabs, like so many other things in 
music (see below),” 

The 5, ©, having thus given a constitution for the midhyamagrdma, which according to the 
S. R. belongs to the gandhfragrdma, proceeds to define the gindAdragrdma as follows with ga for 
the keyncle: 

ga ma pa dha mu fa ri [ya] 
81 3; | "~ 44 35 11 og 

No other Sanskrit treatize on music, Available to ua, mentions a grama with this strocture, 
11 we examine, however, the original gd@ndAdragrdma na given in the 5. FR. (which is the same aa 
the madhyamagrdma as defined in the S. P.), we find that the seventh Deere is the just Fourth 
of the fourth note bot is not the just Fifth of the third, In the gindhiragrima, according 
to the S, PF. it would appear, the seventh note is made the just Fiith of the third note, sacrificing 
its relation of the just Fourth to th: fourth note, the other relations remaining the same, 
(To be continued.” 


KALIDASA AND THE HUNAS OF THE OxUs VALLEY, 
BY PROF. K, ए. PATHAK, B.A. ; POONA. 
Ksulnasvini, the well-known commentator on the Amarakoia, who belongs to the second 
half of the eleventh century,! explaing edhlita,? meaning saffron, thas: 








In order to ennble the reader to understand the tiew of Kshirasviimi, I shall qnote the 
following three well-known verses of Kalidasa : 
ततः प्रतस्थे कोनिरी नास्वानिव caffe | 
शररमेरिवोकीच्याट रिष्यन्‌ रसानेव || 
विनीसाभ्वमास्तस्व वङ्ृतीरविचेदनैः | 
इषदर्वाजिनः स्कन्धादभरङङ्नकेसरान्‌ || 
तत्र हणावरोधानां › भर्तृषु व्यन्तविक्तमम्‌ । 
aE दव्म्‌ ००9 TY, RSNA wea रच चेशितन्‌ || Raghuraiasa IV. 


1.8, 6, 8, # क्वेह. ` | | 

रः "9 In the 1340, 14th aud Tse conturics, however, Zalsal's neutral third was not in favour. (Prof. Land's 

धः Po dy Contes ho existence in Ind 

4१ [ we are vo, how*rer, that this grima was in ance in India atthe time he Pafechat 
५ nat or ay १ nes in I the time when the Podechafan- 












fea wae Gret | vel | noted above), the Hindus could not have borrowed {t from the Arabs, 
iH १ and ia qn’ ¥ ‘of the Gayaratnamahodadhi 
: Be anole 2 js aad is quoted by न ees GanaratnamahedadAs, 


8 Some manuscripts of 7 allabha's comanaritery read ony 
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see es "ग्ण 


Kshirasvami tells us that Ragho encountered the Hinas in the Vahiika-desa, where the 
aaffron plant was cultivated. If this view is accepted, the reading frat adopted by 
Mallinitha, a commentator of the fourteenth contury and a native of Southern India, 
mast be abandoned. Before examining the other reading बङ्कृतीर, I shall try to settle the 
date of Vallabha, who gives this latter reading. On the word कज ocearring in लाक्य उल्याद्य 
gaa अस्व: (Aumdrasanbéaca [, 35), Vallabha remarks 


भासेति will TTT: प्रयोगो श्रनावप्रसङ्गात्‌ यन्त , तिङून्तधतिकूपको निपात इति तदसत्‌ arg- 
शस्य तिकन्तस्यैव ara | * 


These remarks are thos reproduced by Vardhamina 


वद्वभस्य तु तिङून्तप्रतिकरूपको निपात इति न सस्मतन्‌ | assert तिङन्वस्यानावात्‌ | 
< Ganoruinamahodadhi 1. 18. Benares Edition, p, 16 
11791108 says 

Tg न तिङन्तप्रति रूपकमव्ययम्‌ | अस्ते oe भ्वादेशनि यमा त्ताडक्तिङन्तस्यैवा मावात्त | किन्त कवीना. 
मच प्रामादिक: प्रयो गः इस्वाह । 

Vallabha, who is quoted by Vardhamins, mentions Bihlans in his comments on the 
last verse of Migha's Aavi-vamhia-rarnana in his Sigupdlaradia, On these grounds we may 
safely assign Vallabha to the first half of the twelfth century. It isa well-known fact that 
he was a native of Kishmir. These facta invest his opinion with exceptional importance 
In the above passage cited from Kalidisa, Vallabho reads Li and explains it thus ayer 
नकी qemredtt.¢ According to Kahirasvimt, Vahlika-deéa or Bactria was the country 
where Ragho encountered the Hinas, and this region was, in Vallabha’s opinion, watered by 
the river Vankdi. In the fifteenth canto of the Raghuranéa, terse 89, the towns of Takshadilé 
and Pashkalivat! are mentioned. The last named town was called by the Greoks Poukeladtia 
In the Greek form of thia word the letter + is superiloons, and the letter ० corresponds to tho 
Sanskrit ra. According to this rule, the Greok word 0299, the name of the celebrated river, 
would be qy in Sanskrit; and in Prikyit it wonld be spelt’ qeg and pronounced 

Tho sign for doubling being mistaken for anusdra, the word would be pronounced 
Vaiki. The Sanskrit form Vakshi, with a superfluous nasal, would bo pronounced Vaikshi 
It is thus plain that the Vaikd or Vaikshd river is the Oxus river. It is interesting to noto 
here that the famous Chineso traveller Yuan Ohwang calls this river Pochu or Fochn, This 
Chinese name is only a phonetic transcription of the Indian form of the name Vakshi or 
Vakki. Va answers’ to the Chinese po or fo, as in Molopo for Malava, or in Na-fo-ti-po-ku-lo 
for Navadevakula, while the Indian कदी or kka corresponds to the Chineso cA, as in 
Ta-cha-shi-lo for Takshaéila or Takkasili. Thos the Chinese form of the name of the river 
Oxos, Pocho or Fochu, presupposes the Indian original Vakehd or Vakki, mispronounce? 
Vaikshi or Vankd.* 

We have thas seen that in the opinion of Kshlrasvimi and Vallebha, Kdlidisa makes 
Raghu invade the northern country and conquer the Hinas, who had already established 
themselves on the banks of the Oxas in Baotria. General Conningham’ saya: °" According to 
the Chinese authorities the white Huns first appeared in the countries on the Oxnua in the 
beginning of the fifth contary ' ' and then gives a list of the Hina kings who ruled on the Oxus 
Mr, V. A. Smith, in his Early History of India, p, 297, caya that the Huns were in the Oxus 





D, 0. MS. Mo. Ti of 1883-44, 
0 भ saad Tet 
® 8. P. Pandit's Ed. of Raghu, notes, p * Wattor's Fuan Chwang, Vol. 0, pp. 2-13. 
* Four 7. 0. M88. of RagAweatds aod ile commentaries read Vaikd and two read Vankebil, 
* Ephthalites 0 White Huns, Transoction of the Ninth Congress of Orientalitets, 
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valloy between A. D. 455-84. The first invasion of India by the Hilnas was repelled by Skanda- 
gupta-Vikramiditya in A. 0. 455. From these fnots the conclusion is inevitublo that Kalidasa 
composed the verses quoted above when the Hiinas were still in the Oxns valley and shortly 
before they invaded the Gupta empire in A. 1). 455. At this time Kalidasa appears to have 
been very young, as he speaks of his poctical cfforta with extreme diffdence and in such 
depreciating terms as 
मन्व्ः कवियशःप्रार्थी मभिस्यास्छुपहास्यसान | Raghu 1, 3. 
His masterpiece, the immortal Sakontal, must have been a later production of hig genius. 
He was thus contemporary with Vikramiditya II of the Gapta Dynasty, This view rests 
upon the identification of the Vaiki or Vaiksha with the 0० river and upon the fact that 
the Hions first appeared in the Oxcus valley in the beginning of the filth century, 
In the last verse quoted above, Mallinatha reads कपषौलवादलाशभ्नि and explains पारयस्य पाडानि- 
न्रस्ताढनारिक्ताषण्यस्य, alluding ton well-known Indian custom: 
gard करतलताइनमीतेरिव यक्ताहारैः पयोधरपरिसरो aa 
Vdearadattd, Hall's Ed., p. 42 
On the other hand Vallabha! reads ayfraqreartfer and explains कपोलपारननाहि( दि atte 
soe: * प्रतिवधान्‌(ल्‌) नायां sereq: क{ कच )कपा( de नरव दारयति. Charitravardhana and 
Sumativijaya adopt this reading, and say Ret कुचकपोलविदारणपुं sedis तेदेश्ाचारः 
In Thomas Watters’ work on the Travels of Yuan-Ciwang, describing the social 
characteristics common to the tribes and districts between China and India, we read: 
“They burn their dead and have no fixed period ef mourning. They flay (?) the face 





and cut off the cara.” Watters, Vol. I, p. 40 
“Among some tribes it apparently was the custom to tear or gash the face at the fonera] 
of # parent or chief.” Idem, p. 41. 


“We find it recorded, moreover, that when the death of T'ang T'ai Tsung was announced, 
the barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow by wailing, cutting off their 
hair, gashing (?) their faces and cutting their ears, until the blood washed the ground." 

Idem, p. 42, 

From these extracts it is evident that Kaliddsa must have written kapola-pdtana, ' to tear 
and gash the face,’ and not kapola-pétala, the latter reading being substituted by the Southern 
commentators like Mallinithn in accordance with Indian notions. 

From the two verses discussed above, we learn that Kalidasa was contemporary with the 
Hanns of the Oxas valley, who were defented by Skandagupta-Vikramaditya in A. 1), 455 and 
who killed the Sassaninn king Firoz, in A, D. 484, and that it was the custom, among the 
Hits women, to tear and gash tho face at the funoral of their husbands. 

In my paper on Buddhamitra, tho teacher of Vasubandha, I bave shown that Digniga 
belongs to the latter half of the fifth century. It is thes clear that Kilidisa and Digniga 
were contemporaries and lived in the time of Vikramaditya II of the Gupta Dynasty. This 
confirms the tradition preserved by Mallinatha. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABL LEXICOGRAPRY. 
SERIES IIT, 
BY छ, A, ROSE, 1.0.8. 
(Continued jrom p, £43.) 

10918 : > bow! for keeping sugar, etc. Karnal 5. R, 1872-80, 7. 121, 

Tihola, taula: quickly, Kéngra Gloss, 

Tap, tapAli: the duct or passage by which water entersa field Opp. to paynd, g. २, 
Kingra Gloss, 

Tapri: a amall shed or thatched house. न ~= ~ a 
नो तितियो eet OME ot DE |. 


= D. 0. च, No. 150 of A. 1629-28. 
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Tarké pant: the opper stratum of water of akachcha well. Sirsa 8, 1, 1879-83, p. 178, 

Taraji: a poll-taz on Chamars, Kuthdr. 

Taras: the aruda crane ((rrus aatigone), Ludhiina 5, R., 1878-83, p. 13. 

Taren: च high stool on which a man stands to winnow corn, Kingra Gloss. 

Tarophla: thick or tangled. A word used to describe ॐ division of land by which each 
party gets a separate share of each ficld, so that shares are much intermixed, Pottu rand and 
gi@du rand mean much the same thing, Tela vand means division into large blocks, Kangra Gloss. 

Tarota: a hole in the gronnd or it a bank where water bas forced a passage; darddh is also 
used forsame thing. Kangra (lose, 

Tasri: the heads of jowir, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 187, 

Tat: goat. Bauria argol. 

Tat: the pods of the gram plant. Jullandur ३, R., p. 127, 

Tataini = Panji ath. 

Tafini: s,f., 0 fire-fly, 

TatiAla: ॥ longthong. Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 

Tatta : fast. 979 argof, 

Tatti: it consists of four earthen jars pierced and tied together and hung up by a string in 
the bride's courtyard, and is etrack ly the bridegroom with asword, Sirsa 5. R., 1879-83, p. 167. 

Tohman : a loin-cloth worn by Musalmans, sometimes not passed between the legs, but 
usually worn in the Hindu fashion (though they preserve their own name for the garment). 
Karnal 8, 1. 1872-80, p. 124. 

Teinta: a term applied in Kuln and Lihnl to a grassy slope or up land above the cliff or 
precipitous hill sidea which form the sides of a valley, Kéngra Gloss, 

Tel talwAi: a present given to the barber's wife for rubbing a lock of the bride's hair with 
oil, Jullundor 8. R,, p. 65. 

Tela-vand: see taropAld, 

Teli: the man who scutches ginned cotton, Cf. punta, Karnal 8. ए. 1872-80, p. 183. 

Telia: an oily kind of water. 

Tora tin: all any how. Karnal 8, R.,, 1872-80, p. 155, 

ThAvh: o plain or level space on the top of a hill or ina high valley, Simla. 

Tha: tobe bora, Banriaargot, Ex, Damkera thdhe = 9 boy is born, 

Thaiya: hide, imperative. Bauria ergot, 

Thaili: the handle of the plough. Of. arli, Lodhiana 8, R., 1878-835, p. 99. 

Thak : prohibition (of grazing) : Kangra 8, It, Lyall p, 24. 

Thakna : to forbid, stop from. EKiingra Gloss, 

Thikuri: a weight = 6chhitanks, Jubba, 

hal: a vessel made of pottery, fitter und smaller than the daggd (g. v.) with a very wide 
month, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121. 

Thali: very sendy soil. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

Thamba : a subdivision of a tribe; a croup of villages bound together by common descent. 
Cf. thaga, Karnal 8. R,, p. 74. 

Thamba: the connecting rod fastened to the beam to which the oxen are fastened in & engar 
press, Of. m@nat, Karoil 8, B,, 1872-80, p. 161. 

Thin; a small mud representation of a temple. Sirea 5. R, 1879-85, p, 144. 

Thanapatti: a cess; a fee of Re. 5 paid at each daughter's wedding, Cl, mudthkhera. 
Ferozepore 8. R., 1889-91, p. 10. 

Thinh: a long log of wood. Simla Hills. 

Thand?: search. Bauria argot, Ex, AapéAi thandolo lewan awe. The policeman is 
coming to search the house, 
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Thapq@iat, thandidi: also gAi or any other grease, 

Thangeri: a bird. Probably from ita feeding on thdngt or hazel nuts, Pangwil, 

Thapa: a cubdivision of a tribe, o group of villages bound together by common descent, Of. 
tfhamba, Karnal 8. R., p. 74 and 76, 

Thapa: a bloody mark of a hand, which the bride's mother with her hand dipped in henna 
leaves on the bridegroom's father's clothes. Karnal उ, R., 1872-80, 2. 132. 

Thipa: the heap of clean grain. Of. réeand dohal. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, ए. 173. ` 

10808 ; a fiat wooden dubber, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Thipa khauncha: ४ conical basket open at both ends which is suddenly planged to the 
bottom of a village pond with its big end downwards, any fish that splashes being taken out through 
the smallend, Karnal इ R., p. 7. 

Th&pi: asmall block of wood used for breaking clods, Jullundar 8. R., p. 108. 

Thapun: asecular clergy. Hissar 8. R,, p. 12, 

Thathe: 9 press. Ludhiana 8. R., 1878-88, p, 105. 

Thek: a sheaf of wheat made up for carriage from the field, Kingra Gloss, 

Thekma: « petticoat or wrap with red spots. Karuil 8, R., 1872-90, py 124, 

Thekna: to spot. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, 7, 124. 

Thelu: a block of wood which is filted into an irrigation channel, so that the water 
flows evenly over it. The water is then divided into several channels by pegs which fit into the block. 
Kingra Gloss, 

Theni: deposit of an article left in trast with another, Kangra Gloss. 

ThihAén: these, Banria argot. 

Thike : a chief village. Karnal 8. R., p. 76. 

Thilaul: the money given to the bride's mother at a betrothal used in Kilar and Darwés, 
Pangi. Called gudmé in the Sach Pargana of Pangi. Pangwal, 

Thilia : a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping water. Cl. gharia and 
dima. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p, 121. 

Thimi: a measure of 8 कलत ककत. Kangra Gloss, 

Thimbi : > measure of capacity = one-eighth of a dAarin. Kingra 8, R. (Lyall), p, 32, 

Thule: a subdivision of 8 panna (ward of a rillage community), Karnil 8. K., p, 92, 

Thuladfr: an assistant headman, not officially recognized. Karnal 8, R., p. 99, 

Tiba bangar: the flat tableland on the tops of hills. It requires mach rain, but is slightly 
better than 6461 Of. panga. Hoshidrpur 8. R., p, 69. 

Tik@wal: a necklace of fourteen coins, one > gold mohur and the rest ropecs. Karnal 
8. R., 1872-80, p. 125. 

Til: > complete suit of female clothes. Cf. tiwal, Karnil 8. ४ 1872-80, 0. 125. 

Tila ; a wooden stick. Gurdaspur, Of, tld, stalk, 2, Dy., 7, 1188. 

Tilkin: shoes. Ludhiina 8. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Tille : an effect of cold which attacks buffaloes only. Cf, Aalfu, Lodbiine 8. ए. 1878-83: 
Pp. 1५4. 

Tini: 5, f., top (of a tree). 

Tind : the pod of cotton, Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p, 183, 

Tindar:*the earthen vessels tied to the md! of a Persian wheel for raising water, Karnal 
8. R., 1872-80, p. 169, 

Tingra: a fish, It rarely runs large, yet specimens of 5 Ibs. or so are sometimes caught by 
the fishermen. Ludhiina 8, R., 1878-83, p. 17. 

Tingra: 9 fish (Macrones lamarrii), Karnil 8. R., 2, 9. 

Tingra obhoté: a fish (Macrones tengara), Karnil 8, R., p. 8. 

Tint : the buds of the fair tree, Karnil 8. R., p. 11. 
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Tilla; (1) the peak or point of a hill; (2) the ptarmigan; alao called न chakru, 
Eingra (Gloss. 

Tira: niche. Sirmir 

Tirath : properly > place of pilgrimage, but used for the place for burning the dead, which is 
also called marfali : in Kalu, manort, Kingra Glogs, 

Tirchoka: see under diy éattdr. 

Titaind: s. m, 

Tithun: in that place; jithun, in the place which; ofhun, in that place ; kithun, 
Kangra Glosa, 

Tiun; still, yet. 

Tiwal: a suit of clothes, Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p. 156, 

Tiwal: 9 complete suit of female clothes. Of. #l. Karnal 8, R., 1879-80, ए. 135 

Toba: asmall pond.. (र chapri. Jallundar 8. २. p. 58. । 
Todar: a bracelet made of a cylindrical bar of metal. Cr, kangan, Karnal 8 R., 1872-80, 
p- 125. | 
: Tokha: 9 masonry pillar, Sirsa 3. R., 1879-83, p. 318, 

Tokna: 8 brass pot larger than a (त. Sirmir trans-(jirt | 
Tokna: a large narrow-mouthed cauldron, made of meta] for storing water and eoo kin 
feasts. Karnil 8. R., 1872-80, p. 121, "6 

Tokni: a brass jar. Sirsa 8, R., 1879-83, p. 166. 

Tokni: a large narrow-monthed enuldron, made of motal, for storing 
feasts. Karnal 8, R., 1872-80, p. 121, | 

Tokoni: tokn! a large brass pot. उती trans-Girl. 

Tol: abig boulder. Ei’ngra Gloss, | 

Tolah: > weighman. Of. modi, Ludhiina 8. R..1878-83, p. 81, 

Tondi: spring, i.<., the three warm months before the darsdt or rains, 

Topa: a measure of grain; of rice seven maunds and ten इह 
tacha, Kangra Gloss. 

Topi lini: name of ceremony for widow remarriage in Pingi and Lahul Pangwal Mono, 107 

Tor: sowing the seed by drilling it through a tube inte the furrows. 1 ndhidna 8. = “ 8. 
83, p. 108. gh ws, Ludhiana 8, ह, 1878. 

tag the irrigation of land by delivering water above the fislds. Karnal 8. BR 

p. 170. 

Toran: the wooden frame of ५ door. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-88, p. 168, ` 

Tori: then. Bauria argot, 

Toria: an insignificant oilseed. Karn] 8. R., 1972-80, p. 191, 

Tos, tonas: 0 11" pindrow). pa 8. K., p, 21. 

Tota: a cone of adtht (grain parched and ground, eaten with water mixed wi . | 
weddings in एण (Sach Pargana) and Chamba Lahal. Pangwil कथ व शः it) used at 

Towit: a he-goat—see under (वदनः ६ 

Trangari: » small bridge over a rivalet, called dipt in Lahal, K । 

Tron: three, Birsa 8, R., 1879-83, }. 124, ष | 3 

व स 28: a tenant who farms land with plough and oxen farnish by the landho | 
chantequ and athold, Kangra 5 R. Review, ह 8. ^ 0 (वः Ot. 

Tringol: the ibex: in Labul and Spiti called bin Kiingra Gloss, 

TooghAr: the great bustard (Wupodatis edwardei), Ludbiina 5. 2., 1878-83, p. 12 

Tujjun, tijjun: to you; you. In Kuli, gobi, to you ; tona or tuedna 0 ‘cn ; Kangra a Gloss, 

Tukri: a Giljar’s blue Petticoat, with or without spots, Karnal 8, ह 1872-80 124 

Tukkal: a knife used in threshing sugar-cane, (if, phatti, Jullandur ३.१. 19 | 

Tulah : testing, or settlement of an account of any kind. Kangra Gloss ihe : 

Tuli: 8 grass stalk, Kiingra Gloss. aid 


Where, 


water and cooking at 


A Kangra Glogs, 
kacha, or of wheat ten 18718 


+ 1872-80, 
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Tom: gold and silver ornaments, Sirsa 3. R., 1979-83, p. 157, 

Tumbi, tumbri: a small ecacumber or gourd, Aumbri is an earthen pot, a small utensil in 
which gis ia generally kept, Simla Hills, : 

Ting: balcony. Sirmir. 

Taint: a tree (Morws alba), Karnal 8. B., p. 9, 

Tos: chaff. Karnal 5, R., 1872-80, p. 173. 

Tusri: the heads of the great millets, Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 173. 

Ubéran: the plooghing after the geed of charri has been sown broadcast, Jallandur 
8. R., p. 124. 

Ubatna: « mixture of barley flour. Sirea 8. R., 1879-83, p. 165, 

Ubhba thhijana: to siand. Bauria argot. 

Od: a heavy wooden roller. Cf. girré. Karnal 8. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Uiddar: an otter. Kangra Gloss. 

Udhai: white-ant. Bauris कुष्य, 

Wahi: collection of revenue. Karnal 8. R., p. 110. 

Uethna: to collect revenue. Karnal 5. R., p. 110. 

Ughir: sea Aoghdr, 

Ugilan: the plongh in which the boot and the curve of the hal are near cach other. 
Jullundor 8. R., p. 109. 

1019: general withering up from any reason. Karnal 5. R., 1872-80, p. 180. 

job: above ; see ander dunh, 

ति 19 २ > mortar made of stone or wood in which grain is ground by a wooden staff 
called musal and its husk separated. 

Undra: rat. Baurai argof. 

Uprahous : danjar land attached ton field. Hissar 5. R., p, 25, 

UpridA jana : to go up; see under dunk. 

Ur: see or. 

Urhur : buckwheat (Cajanus bicolor), Cf. kandi and dhingra. 

Urni: sheep, Bauria ergot, 

Urni: a fish (Mugil corsula). Karnal 8. R., p. 8. 

Urnt: a lamb under six months of age ; see under ded, ` 

trt: the man who diea without ason. Uf, gyfl. Karna] 3. R., 1872-80, p. 149. 

Ct nAput jana: to die without ason, Karnél 5, R., 1872-80, p. 149, 

Utar: unirrigated land, Kangra 8. R. (Lyall), p. 92. 

Utkarh : (1) fixed rent or assessment, generally used where it is paid partly in kind, partly in 
cash. CAatota is another word forthe same thing. Kangra ७1983, (2). 9 tenant-at-will, 

Vadannk: 9 tall red kind of wheat, Jallandur 8, R., p. 125. 

Vahal: the bed of an old drainage channel. Cf. rdf and johal. Sirsa 8. R., 1879-83, p, 12, 

Wal: the bed of an old drainage channel. Cif. edhal and johal. Sirsa 3, 2. 1879-83, p. 18, 

Vam : a noose made of milaj rope, Sirsa 8. ४, 1879-85, p. 112. 

Vand: an allotment (Nurpar); see bher: in Bari Bangihel = jeola, Kangra 5. Ry 

Vangat : see fangar. 

Vikh : twenty. Siren 8. R., 1879-83, p. 124. 

Vil: a kind of rheumatism that is rarely fatal; the animal aflected geta stiff and unable to 
walk, Of. rildya, Siren 8. R., 1879-93, p. 301. 

Vilaya : o kind of rheumatism, + भ 

\ 11188 "0 11, Bauria argot. 
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War : the force which pursues the raiders. Sirsa 8. 9, 1879.83, p, 31. 
Warna : the waving of the offerings for the malignant deity t4er the patient's head, Karnl 


8. R., 1872-80, p. 146. 


Wiarpher : a ceremony of marriage performed by waving | 1 pot of water over the bride pes | "a 
head and then drinking a little of it and waving + rupee round bis head, Karnal 8, R,, 1872-80, 


7 13 0. 


Watréin ; 8 broadcast sowing ; to sow when the moisture has gufficiently subsided to allow of 


ploughing and sowing, Hoshiirpur 5. R., p. 88. 


Watri : cotton sown in June or July. Hoshiirpur 8. R., p. 87. 
Wehla: soon; na wehla do: come soon, Banria argot,. 


Yamu (Kuli) : the sardo deer ; see god. 
Biri: fine rice, Of. didn, 


Karnal 5. R., 1880, p. 178. 


~ ISCELLANEA. 


ON 'SIVA-BHAGAVATA' IN PATANJALI'S 
MAHABHASHY A. 
ठ्न has been written by eminent scholars 


about the ancient sect of Bhdgavatas. The ear- 


hest ingeription making use of the word ‘ Bhiga- 
Vata "as an attributive of a follower of a particu- 
lar sect is that edited by Dr. Fleet in Jour. R, 
As, Soe., Oct, 1909, in which Heliodoros, son of 
Dion, of Takabadili, a Yonaddta of king Antial- 
kidas at the court of TritAr Raji Kitsiputa 
Bhigabhadra, is described as 9 Bhdgarata. 
Evidently he was o Vishnu-bhdgavata, for the 


inscription commemoratea the erection of a 


Garuda-dhvaja to devadeva Vasudeva. 

I wish to draw the attention of scholars to the 
fact that Siva-bhigavatas can claim the same 
antiquity as Vishou-bbAgavatas. From the very 
earliest days there were twosectaof Bhigavatas 
who believed Bhagavat, conceived either aa 


Vishnu or Siva, to be the supreme cause, and 


bhakti or devotion to him as of more importance 
than ritual or sacrifice, 

This inscription mentions Antialkidas Nike- 
phoros who, according to Vincent Smith, was a 
contemporary with the early years of Eucratides 
circa. 170 B.O. Menander's invasion took place 
about 150 B.0., only = few yoara after, and his 
siege of Siketa and Majjhamika is alluded to by 
Patafijali in words which leave little doubt that 
the eventa took place in the lifetime of the great 
ETamMMarian. 

Now, Patafjali mentions the word Sira-bhdga- 
vata while commenting on Panini ए. 2.76. The 
passage is us under: - 

अयः ूल-दण्डाजिनाभ्यां sara ५ | २। ७६ 


क्रि area: -शलेनान्विच्ाति स अयिः गृन्िकः ! 


क्रि चातः? 
bee tebe प्राप्रौति। 
रं ¦ TASS Mee: | अयः दुलमिवायः 
93 | यो बदूनोषाचेनाः नधा ज्नसेनान्थिच्ड 


स उच्यत Waters | 










An explanation of the context is neccesary. 

Pataijali takes pains to explain that words 
formed by Panini V.2. 72, 7i.and 76, are not to be 
taken in a literal sense, but only in a metapho- 
rical one, Thus fitaka, wshnaka (Panini ए, 2, 72) 
do not mean ‘he who does cold,’ or "he who does 
hot,’ for then they might be applied to snow or 
sun, but they respectively mean ‘a person who 
takes a long time over doing a thing which has to 
be done soon,’ and ‘a person who does a thing 
betimes.” Similarly, pérérata( Panini V, 2 75.) 
does not mean ‘he who seeks his ends by the side, 
for then it might mean ‘a king's servant’ but it 
is taken to mean ‘one who proceeds to perform 
ina roundabout way things which can be per- 
formed in a straightforward manner." We now 
come to Panini V.2.76,from which we get the word 





| dyahéilita. Pataiijali aska if this word is to be 


taken in the literal sense of one ‘who goes about, 
Roa ends with an iron dart’? On this he 

sks, what would then happen? The reply is that 
then the word would apply to a Siva-bhdgavata. 
Evidently, the members of that fraternity must 


then have been in the habit of going about, or 


seeking their ends, with an iron ककार in hand 
Finally Patafijali says that the word ia not to be 
taken in the literal sense, and, therefore, cannot 
apply to a Siva-bhdgavata, but it is taken to apply 
to express one who has recourse to extreme or 
harsh or rash measures to seck an end which 
can be secured by milder methods, 

Patafijali's denial that the word does not apply 
to Sivwbhdgavatas is 9 proof of the ae 
the clasa in those days. They must have used an 
iron spear as a distioctive mark like modern 


Jogia who carry an iron trident. Siva’s weapon 


is ईव or trifiila, whence his epithet Sali. 


CHANDRADHAR GULEEI. 
Ajmer. 
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THE RAMACHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA, 
BY L. P. TESSITORI; UDINE (ITALY), 











[ Tum present paper on the connection between Tolast Disa’s Rdmachariiamfnasa and 
Viilmiki's Rdmdyana was first published in Italian in the Giornale della Societd Anatica Jtaliana 
(Vol, XXIV, 1911), and is now republished in English at the kind suggestion of Sir 6, Grierson 
and Sir ए. 0. Temple. The subject is indeed a most interesting one, as it involves a question 
which has remained sw judice up to the present day. 

Many different opinions have been advanced aa to the principal source from which Tulast Dara 
derived his td nacharitamdnasa, but they have ll been mere conjectures, rather than inductions from 
a sufliciont quantity of positive evidence, and, being also very unlikely, hare only helped to make 
the question more intricate instead of solving it. The two extremes have been represented: (a) by 
the scholars who, being not directly acquainted with the Rémacharitamdnasa, have almost necessarily 
tended towards coticeiving it as 9 poor and close rifacimento of the Rdmdyena, bearing no stamp of 
originality ; and (4) by the scholara who, being more or less acquainted with the Rdmachgritaméinasa, 
have allowed themselves to be misled by its ontward sppesrance and by the different meaning of the 
facts in it, and have arrived at the conclusion that Tulasi Disa had availed himself of other sources 
and was not at allor very little indebted to his great predecessor. It is important to determine 
the right course between the two exaggerations and to give the Raéméyava its proper place amongst 
the sources of the Rémacharitaménasa. 

The solution of the problem can be reached only by freeing ourselves from any preconcep- 
tion, or misleading influence of general impressions, and confining ourselves .> the impartial- 
examination of positive facts, It is chiefly a work of patience, The Hind! poem must firat be compared 
verse for verse with the Ramdyana, with the object of ascertaining sll points of agreement with the 
Sanskrit text. Then, by placing agreements and disagreements in the same scale, if must 
be ascertained whether the former outweigh the latter to such a degree as to permit us to classify 
the Ramdyana ag the principal source of the Rdmacharitamdnasa, The way is however, made ardu- 
ous by the fact thal Tulasi Diss does not confine himself to only one recension of the Rémdyana, 
This makes it necessary to carry on the same inquiries into both the principal recensions, and ascer- 
tain in which places of the Rdmackaritamé@nasa either of the two prevails. Another difficulty is that 
of distinguishing between real.and apparent discordances, i. ¢., between particulars derived from 
sources different from the R@mdyana and particulars derived from the Rimdyana itself, bat modified 
either be¢suse of their incompatibility with the religious principles of the new poem, or for some 
other reason. The reader will judge whether the present study covers all the above points and 
proves sufficiently that Tulasi Diss availed himself of the Rdmdyana as a-principal gource for the 
particulars of Rama's life, but atthe same time strove with all his power,to keep as clear ag 
possible of Vilmtki'a art, co that on the whole the Raémd@yana can only be called his source of 
information, never his artistic nodel. 

Of course, the fact of having taken into consideration only the Riéimdyata gives the above 
conclusions a temporary character, We know Tulasi Disa availed.himsell algo of the Adkydima- 

rdudyana, 4 tayatic rifacimento of .the Rémd@yata, which js included in the Brahma@adapurdna. 
When inquiries are bronght to bear on this source, too,—a task which the author of this article 
may possibly carry out in the near fatura—then only can the priority of the Rémdyana amongat the 
sources of the Radmacharitamdnata be definitely established, But oa the whole, even if some 
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restriction is still to be made on the priority herein assigned to the Ramdyara, our general concla- 
sions are absolutely definite and the present article will always retain its value 96 # collection of the 
best proofs in favor of Tulasi 1245915 having largely and directly otilized Valm{ki's poem,'—L, P. 'T.] 

Ndndpurdsangamdgamasammatam yad Rilmdyane nigadifam kracid anyato "pi | 

svdntahsukhdya Tulast Raghundthagdthdbhidehdnibandham ahmafjulam @tanoti ||7 || 3 

In the above stanza in the Sanskrit introduction to the Rdmacharitam@nasa Tulast Diss 
himself informs his readers of the sources from which he haa drawn, In fact he does here avow 
most explicitly that he has derived from the Rdmdyana, and partly also from other works, all the 
matter that was conformable to the Purdnas and to the Holy Scriptures. Leaving aside for the 
present the question how far the words kracid anyato "pi shonld be extended, the fact remains 
that in the above passage Tulasi Dasa himself docs quote the poem of Valmiki as hia chief 
aource, and does declare clearly that he has drawn from it the bulk of that material which he has 
brought into barmony with his own epiritunl ideas and clothed in a pleasant form of poetry. Such 
‘is after all the meaning hidden in that testimony, which on the other hand gives us but euper- 
74०१8 information, for every diligent reader of the Ramacharitamdnasa would reach lor himgelf the 
same conclusion, Tulasi Disa has followed the path formerly trodden by ‘i almtki, placing his feet 
upon the very footmarks left by his great predecessor. | 

If looked upon superficially, such an assertion will no doubt atrike one as the absurdest para- 
dox, A bottomless abyss lies between the two poems: in each one breathes a different air, 
sees different people living in a world quite apart; the impressions which each makes on the 
mind of its readera are so unlike that one cannot see at a glance anything but o fancied depen- 
dence of the one upon the other. But one must not ignore that objective facts, not esthetic im- 
pressions, ate the best criterion for settling any question regarding the dependence of an y one work 
upon another; and it is in the light of that positive criterion that our assertion is to be viewed. 
The fact is that, as far as Rama's life is concerned, the thread of the narrative is mainly one and the 
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॥ Atthe moment of revising the proofs of the present article, I am kindly informed by Sir G. Griorsou that 
Bhalbbadra Prasid Sukelof Ballia, U.P. ond three other pandiits are publishing an edition of Tuas! Mhea's 
Rimochorifamdinara, together with another poem of the same title Jn Sanskrit lobes, whieh beara such an exact 
eorrespondenoe to it, that it most necessarily be concluded that one jaa translation of the other. SirG. Griersan 
has seen the drenyd’ and Sundarckings of this edition, and has found that both the versions are practionlly 
lino for ling the same, The editors oousider the Sanskrit काथं ठठ ` to be the original ono, basing their opinion 
on what Tales! Dias himeelf says in the introdnetion to the Hind! poem concerning the origin of the story, and 
particularly on the passage, in which he states that he heard the atory from his guru, bot owing to his being bet 
9 child, be could not anderstand it, and only afterwards, when he understood it better, be put it down in 8414906 ; 

maith puni nije gura sans cunt kathd oo Sibara-kheta | 

samOjhi nabld taea bilapana taba ati rahoarn acetal . अ 

tadapi kab! gare 091 bird | १४ कचं कन्य kachu mati-ancaded | 
bhikbi-baddba karabi maith got | ore mana prabodha jobi hot | (1, 0631) 

The editors promise a 111 account of the Sanskrit MS. is tha preface to the Bdlakénds, "गृभो then— writes 
Sit G. Grierson—we must wait in pationoe.”” That one version ia s translation of the other is perfectly certain, but 
which is the original it is impossble, at present, to my. The impression conreyed to my mind ia that it is the 
Sanakrit version that is the translation, as it is not ao compact as Tulaat Diss, The anthor has to fill up his 
tlotes with unnecessary words to make them agree with the Hindl. But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that Tulasi Disa took = Sanekrit original and improved if by condensing ik, In the 1891147 cage, it is this 
Sanskrit Rimacharitaminasa that we ough! necessarily to consider as the first, and perbapa the only, source of 
the Hind! poem. Hut, even so, our general conclasion that Tnlasl Disa's poom is chicly based upon the 
Himdyana would by no moana be impaired, The only difference would be that the correapondence of the former 
to the Latter ought to be explained simply as a consequence of ‘Tulas! Dfsa's having trauelated a work that was 
ohiely hased upon Vilmtki, not as having been intentionally brought about by Tolnsi Diss himeslf 

9 The present aod all following quotations from the RAmacharifamdnasa are taken from the edition of the 
काष्ठ Te प्रचारिंणी चना, पाग, १९०३. 
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same in both the poems: Tulasi Disa derives from Valmiki all the perticulars of the story, shortens 
or amplifies them as he likes, explains them according to his creed, clothes them in a new [ashion 

bot bardly ever alters their objectiveness, their succession, their historical value. One might be 
induced to think Tulasi Daca firmly believes in the historieal trustworthinces of the Rémiyara and 
therefore makes it a point not to mistake the trath, at least so far as thal (णतो does not strike too 
openly at his ethical snd religious ideas, ‘This is why Tulasi Diisa retains some particolars, which 
Were quite in accordance with the reduntant epical style in Valmiki’ poem, but seem mere, and 
even strango, superfinities amidst the babiteal conciseness of the Rémacherifaménasa, This is why 
Tulasi Disa always applies the greatest attention to siting unicuigue suum; t.¢., to attributing every 
action or speech, however insignificant it may be, to the very pergons whom Waélmiki has repre- 
center as anthora thereof, This is why Tulaei Dasa always makes it a point never to alter the 
succeasiun of otents’ and goes so far in his scruples that he never [ails to replace by a short 
allosion any episode or important.passage of the Rdm@yana, to which he could not give room in his 
poem, 

This general rule of fidelity to bia source finds its greatest exception in Tulast Disn's 
sixth book, where the snecession of the facts is wholly subverted, the particulars of one combat are 
often mistaken for those of another, and the deeds of one champion are attributed to another; 
but in this case the exception does not weaken the rule and can be easily explained, if we 
only suppose that Tulasi Disa could not always find his way amidst the bewildering intricacy of 
Valmiki'’s Yuddhakdeda and often lost bimself in the Inbyrinth of events,—which supposition is 
greatly corroborated by our own practical experience of the difficulty of thoroughly mastering by 
heart the subject of this most intricate book, though nowadays the scholar ean reckon upon handier 
editions and greater helps, than were available to the medimval poet,! 

But, leaving aside the Laakdkidnda and the few other divergencies from Valmiki, which 
are interspersed in the other books of the Rdmacharitemdnasa and not always without 8 
reason, the fact remains of Tulosl Diisa’s strict fidelity to the historical and chronological 
data in the narrative of the Sanskrit Rémdyana; a fidelity of such a nature that, were there no 
other testimony, it would perhaps be sufficient to show that Tulas! Dasa, whilst writing, always 
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॥ This role admits of a few exceptions, whichare mainly found in the Bala* and dyoddydbanda. I quote the 
three whioh are the most atriking in the above (wo books :— 

(i) Tolés! Dhes places Rima Jimadagnya's episode immediately after the breaking of the bow and conse 
quentiy before Daparatha’s arrival at 91110118. [Valmiki represents it as taking place during Dagaratha’s 
Bima's retuen to # 7०40]; 

(ii), Tulasi Dina makes Vigvkmitra start from Mithild along with Dagaraths and sojourn in Ayodhy’ for 
many days, Jt isin Ayodhya that Vigvimitra’s atory ia related by Vasishtha and Vamadeva, [Viimlki makes 
Vigrimitra start from MithilA before Dagaratha and has his wtory told in Mithilé iteel! by Qathnanda] ; 

(Hi). णड Disa makes Guba croas the Gatgh sloag with the three exiles and acoompany them one ortwe 
ateget further, [VAlmfki makes RAma dism'ss Guha and Sumantra before crossing the Gang] 

It in moat likely that alterations in the order of auccession, like the above, etept into the A.M. from 
some of the other souroes, which wore ntilized by Tulas! Diss. But that is not perhaps the caso with all 
alterations of that kind, Take the following example: In the R.C_M, Lakehmaps bears of RAmn’s banishment 
only as late as If, 70, 1-2, namely after the permission given Sith to follow her husband into the exile, Now it is 
simply absord that Lakehmaga, Rima’s insoparab’e companion, should bave heard the news later than the 
citizens, whose grief had been described by Tulsa! Disa long before. It is obvious that Tulas! Dasa, in his 
overdrawa laconism had quite forgotten to make any mention of Lakshman at the proper place, and had to repair 
a omistion when he had to relate how Rima, aftor giving Sith his consent, gave it to Lakehmapa too, 

* The first half of the 5ila* and near'y the whole of the Uiarabdnda, as they have no correspondent in the 
Ramdyana, but are a mere addition to Rima’s life, are of eonree beyond the scope of the present article 

® Possibly the ohanze in the title of the book from FwddAa" to Londdidgds wes not without its reason, 
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kept {118 source at hand and referred to it whenever his memory was Failing him. Any diligent 
reader, who is paticnt enough to compare stanza for stanza the two poems, will easily be able 
to trace back the whole path trodden by Tulasi Disa through the forest of Valmiki's Rdméyara 
and to get om clear idea of his way of proceeding. To prove my assertion let me quote the 
three following passages of the Rémacharitamdnasa, in which Tulast Disa, for accuracy’'s sake, 
retains ome particalara found in Valmiki’s poem, which, though they have their sufficient reason 
in the Sanskrit original, are not justifiable in the Hindi version, and look strange, or at least 
superiuous:— 

1. In Book IT, 10, Tulasi Disa, after having told us that Vasishtha, in obedience to 
Dagaratha’s orders, went to Riima’s house, in order to make him devote himself to the holy 
practices preliminary to consecration, adds that, having given his instructions to Rama, 
Vasishtha returned to the Ling (guru sttha dei rdya pakiss gayan |, 11, 10,40). This particolar 
whilst corresponding exactly with Valmtki's narrative (7, 11, 5,21 and following), looks quite 
superfinous in onr poem, and 13 not in accordance with Taolasi Disa's continuous effort towards 
being 98 concise as possible, 

2. In Book IV, 27, Tulasi Disa relates that the monkeys, having failed to get tidinga of 
61६9, do not dare to retarn to Sugelva, but sit down on beds of kugu spread on the shore of the 
Ocean (baithe kapt sabadarbha dasdi || 1४, 27, wo ). It is obvious that Tulasl Dasa has bere 
in mind the prayoparegana described by Valmiki in the 55th sarga (C and 3B") of the 
4th Book, and, as he cannot afford bimself to relate it fully and doea not wish to omit it 
altogether, he contents himself with so imperfect an account, that is quite incomprehensible 
without a direct reference to his source. 

3. Iu Book VI, 15, after having deecribed Rima’s consecration, Tulasi Dasa introduces 
even the phalastuti, which in Vilmiki comes immediately after it (£, VI, 128, yes and 
following = 4, VI, 112,12 and following), without perceiving that such a péalastuti, whilst 
being in its. place in the Réndyana, which originally ended with the Fuddiatdoda, is quite out 
of place in his poem, which is to end only with the O'tarekdagda. 
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Many other examples in corroboration of the above assertion, could be drawn from 
all those passages, where Tulasi Disa indicates by 9 most cursory allosion a Valmikian 
episode deliberately omitted. Sach allusions are often so incomplete and obscure that they 
seem to bear no meaning to any one who has not in mind the corresponding passages in the 
Réméyane, and we cannot understand why Tolas! Disa should have thrust them into his 
poem, unless we attribute to him the scrnpologity of a diligent historian, who feels himself 
bound to represent the facta in their full completeness and entireness. Here a'so I shall 
confine myself to only three examples ; 

1, The Vicvimitra episode is wholly omitted by Tulasi Disa and the following allusion 
is substituted for the story: mumi-mana-agama Gddhituta-karanf | mudifa Basistha bipula-bidhi 
वाक ||, 1, 359, §, which we find repeated after a few stanzas: Bdmadera Raghukula-quru 
त | bohuri Gidhieuta-kathd dakhdaf | 1, 361, 1; 
es eee eee -- ~~ ~ 

* SieG. Grierson, in his notice of the Italian edition of the present article (J. R.A.5., 1912, pages 704-795), 
finds my asgumption, that त चान Dies had o manuscript of the Rdedyaga hy bim ond that be consulted it as be 
went along, not altogether justifiable. For, be observes, it cannot be thought that an Indian poet would labour 
oo aoch lines. I feel | most heartily agree with him. My assumption was simply founded on the fact that I was 


unable to eonceive Tulas! Diea's exactness in reproducing step by step and in its right arrangoment the entire 
anocession of incidents in ४ 4171४15 poem ona meré onse of memory 


' Following Jacobi's example (Das Ramdiyana, Geech.u. Inhalt, ate., Bonn, 1993), 1 represent by 0 the 
sorthern (or commented) recension, by B the Bengalee, and by A the weatern one 
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2. The episode uf the blind snchorite’s son, whom Dacaratha killed in his youth, is 
thus alluded to in passing by Tulas! Dis: tdpasa-andha-sdpa asudhi di | Kausalyahisy saba 
fathd sund? || 1, 155, 4 ; | 

3, णत detailed narration to Rima of Vilin’s feats on the Dandubhj asura and the 
seven palm-trees (C, 1V, 11) is omitted by Talast Disa and the mere statement is made instead 
that Suogrivn showed Rima Dondubhi's bones and the palm-trees : Dundubhi-usthi tdla 
dekhardye | 1V, 8, 12a, 

Many examples of this kind, as well 38 others, could be easily drawn from the 
Rimacharitamdnasa as farther arguments in fayour of Talssi Diisa’s strict fidelity to the 
Rdmdyasa, bat it would be auperfluous to dwell any longer apon this point here, as the reader 
will find plenty of such arziments in parallel passages quoted later on. Having thus 
set the general rule that Talasi Dasa, as far as possible, closely follows Villmiki’s data without 
altering them, it remains to formulate exceptions and to ascertain out of what motives, 
extrinsic or intrinsic in the poet's mind, these have sprung. In what cases does Tulast Disa — 
alter Vilmiki's narrative? and why ? 

As regards a good many of the alterations we can give theae questions > prompt and most 
positive answer. Tulast Disa does no! write as objectively as Vilmiki did, On the contrary, 
there is a moral ideal to which all his poetry is subjected, and o particular result which he 
Wishes to bring out by means of his poem. Ho has to relate facts in such a way as to convince 
his readers of Rima’s divinity and to inspire them with faith and devotion. No wonder then 
that he alters Vilmlki's facts, whon these do not prove conformable to the tenets of his creed, 
as in thst case alterations were an impelling necessity and quite justifinble from his particular 
Point of view. This accounts for the total disguise of Riima’s personality from the haman in 
the divine; the continual effort towards exalting his greatness and enhancing his virtues; 
the omission or justification of all the particulars which would seem unbecoming to his majestic 
power ; the exaggeration of the devotional feelings of all the people, who surround him or happen 
to come in contact with him, and the promotion to the rank of Rima's fervid votaries of all those 
who in the Rimdyana either do Rima some great service (Hanumat, Sugriva, ete.), or, being 
his enemies, refrain from fighting against him, be it out of righteousness (Vibbishana), or ४८ it 
out of fear ( पितता, Kalanemi), Particulars incompatible with the principle of Rima’s divinity 
are not always silently passed over by Tulasi Disa, but in some, indeed in most cases, they are 
maintained, but softencd or explained as being mere illusions brought about by the Lord's mayd; 
and this is another argument in favour of our assertion, that Tulast Disana far as he can 
avoids ‘altering thesource.’ In some other cases, where both Rama and Lakshmana are concern- 
ed, unbecoming particulars are attributed to Lakshmana only. The same is the case with Stta, 
who—just as Helena never went to Troja according to Stesichoros’ palinode—never went to 
Ladka, but was absorbed by the Fire, leaving on earth a void image of herself, and was given 
back by tho Fire pure and untouched to Rima, after his victory over the r@krhazas, Stti's 
repudiation and her being ewallowed by the Earth, her mother, are quite naturally wanting 
in the Rdmacharitamdnaea 

There are other alterations, which are of a different nature and are not so ensy to explain. 
In many instances it is difficult to make oat why Tulasi Dasa has varied Disa has varied Valm{ki’s narrative Valmiki’s narrative 

© Lot me add only the remark that each a correspondence of the two poams to ono another is all the more 
significant, inasmuch os Tulas! Diss is by no means # poot wanting in imagination, so that he wonld sot have 
hesitated to overstep the limite laid down by Vilmtki, had be deemed it permissible and wise, 

* To confine myself to a tingle example of facts of thiskind, I may cite Kishkindhdkigda, 10, 4 and following, 
where Tulasi Dien maintains the partiqnlar of Vilin's reproaching Tima for having killed him by treachery, bat 
takes care to justify it by the remark: “ Vilin, thongh full of affection in bis heart, yet with Ais mown! uttered 
harsh words , = = ^ 
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when there was apparently no reason for doing so; and wo cannot enppose hedid it out of mere 
love of novelty, since the facts examined above bear irrefragable testimony of hia reapect for 
the Valmikian tradition, In my opinion these variations, which do not seem to have sprang 
from the necessity of removing some points in the old epic as being in open contrast with the 
moral and religions spirit of the new poem, have crept into the Rimacharitamings in. sundry 
ways and are partly voluntary and partly involuntary. 1 would therefore distinguish :— 

(a) The innovationa, which Tulasi Disa knowingly introduced, conforming himself to 
other sources than the Ramé@yana, A clear allusion to those sources is made by the poet 
himself with the phrase fvecid anyato "pi inthe couplet quoted at the top of the present 
article ;19 

(4) The innovations which Tulas! Dasa introduced unconsciously without having any in- 
tention of swerving from Vilmiki's path, ‘These innovations, which, looking at their origin, we 
might more properly term mistakes or oversights, may be exp'ained: (@) partly by supposing 
that the poet when composing those particular pasesgea had not an exact vision. of the Sanskrit 
text, but wrote from memory without perceiving that this was wrong; and (6) partly by considering 
that, in consequence of his continual effort to abridge and condense, when striving to constrain 
into a few verses the subject of several sargas of Valmiki, the poet may have involuntarily altered 
the appearance of the facta by relating them too concisely and defectively 

‘Let me give an example illustrative of this second class of alterations, In Ayodhydhdnda, 
156, Tulast Dasa, just after having described Dacaratha’s last moments, enters immediately into 
the description of the- bemoanings of the queens, forgetting to remark that they took place only 
in the following motning, and then goes on to relate the grief of all the servants and citizens, aa if 
all this had taken place during the very night of Dagaratha’a death, Then he says: “In such 
lamentations the night was spent, (till inthe morning) all great and learned -sages arrived" (156, 8}. 
Now, secording to this description, it would seem that the sages had arrived in the morningsubsequent ` 
to the night of the king’s death, whilst according to Valmiki they arrive, or rather assemble, only 
in the morning of the eecond day, That Tulasl Dasa, when writing this passage, had in mind and 
was closely following the corresponding passages in the Rdmdyana cannot be doubted, as it‘is 
sufficiently proved by No. 31 of the parallel passages quoted later-on. It is clear that Tulasi Daga 
simply forgot to mention the breaking of the firat day. | 

Tn the same clase of alterations is to be reckoned that which I would call the omission of the 
interval, and thia is little short of # rule in the Rémacharifamdnasa, Whenever in Valmiki's 
narrative there are two analogous events separated by an interval of not much importance and having 
the only effect of retarding the progress of the facts, Tulast Disa posses over the interval and 
merges the two crents, A few examples will explain the matter better: 

(a) In the Ayodhydkdnda (C, 4 == 7, 3) Vilmiki relates that Dagaratha calls Rima into bis 
presence, ani after having informed him of his intention of conseorating him yurardja, enjoins on him 
the performance along with Bita of the fast preliminary to the ceremony [तिजा erent). Rima takes his 


w Trucing these sources is not within the mits of the present article. Let me only point out that they are to 
be looked for capecially amidst tho Purdon, and the AdAydimarimdyaga and the FasishthasamAité ara probably two 
efthem. Sir G. Grierson calls my attention to the fact that several commentators point to a Bhupugdirdedyana 
also as baring boen largely utilired by TolastDhea, but this probably refers, aw Sir G, Griereon himself seems in- 
clined to suppose, only to the Rika-Bheeundi epleode in the Uitarabdada, which being not included in Rima 
lies outside our धच) |च. On the whele my opinion concerning all these ettraneons scorces bs that Tules} 7499 
availed himealf more of theirspirit, andin come casesof their prtietic form, than of their enbatanoe, In reference 
to art he otilixed also to some degree Kalidkea's Raghttamea, an is proved by the three quotations follow- 


ing: Ragh., XI, 2= 8, ©, अ, 7, 2,7; पमा, KIT, +=, ¢ ४, If, 25; 1; Bagh. XI, Shek. CLM, 
VI, 89, 7 
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leave and goes in search of Sitd ond Kausalya, and finds both of them praying for him in the 
devatégdra, After having apoken to them, he returns to his own house (interral), Then 
Dacaratha sends Vasishtha to Rima to prescribe to him once more the performance of the fastin g 
(८, ¢ = ॐ, 4) (second event). In Tulasi 13४89. 9 poem we miss every trace of the interval and find 
the two events blended together, inasmuch as Dacaratha does not himself inform Rama of the proposed 
consecration, but from the very beginning sends Vasishtha to give him the information, as well as to 
prescribe to him the customary fast (R. C. Mf, I, 9-10); 

(4) In Walmiki's Arapyatdada (C,19-20 = ॐ, 25-26) (ताकत), after having been 
mutilated by Lakshinans, goes in teara to her brotherKhara and, being arked the reason uf her grief, 
tells him of the insult she has suffered at tho bands of the two Raghavas, र ५३२४ commits to 
fourteen rdkshases the task of revenging her ; she leads these champions against the Righatas, but 
Rima destroys them (first event), Then Cirpanakha retarns back to Khara and keepaon weeping 
till he requests of ber for a second. time the reason of her tears. She tells him of the defeat of the 
fourteen rdtehatas and for the second time begs for revenge (C, 21 = B,27) (interval), Then 
Kihara sends against Rima foarteen thousand réisharas at the command of Dishaga (C, 22 = B, 28) 
(second event), Tulasi Diss omits the interval and makes ome event of the two: the two expeditions 
are reduced to one, and this one of course no longer corresponds either to the first or to the second 
of the two, but is # mixture of both. So Tulast Disa describes his unique expedition as being led 
by (Vurpapakha (like the first one in the Ramdyana) and as composed of fourteen thousand rékshasas 
(like the second one in the Ridmé@yana) (R, C. Af, 111, 90); 

(£) In Valmiki’s  Fuddhakiinda (C, 68=B, 47) Ravana lamenta Kumbhakaroa’s death 
(Arst event). Then comes another terrible fight, in which Narantaka, Devintaka, Mahodara, 
Trigiras, MahGparcva and Atikéya lowe their lives (C, 69-71 = B, 48-51) (वल्ल). This gives 
Ravana the opportunity of making other lamentations and getting into despair, till Indrajit com- 
forts him with blustering promises (0, 73 = B, 52) (second event), Tulasi Dasa passes the whole 
interval over and makes Rivaga lament only once, ovs,, after Kumbbakarna's death, and at. thia 
particular moment be consoled by Meghandda (R. ८, M, VI, 72). 

In the samo order of alterations are to be included all the anachronisms proceeding from Tulasl 
Disa knowing already from Vilmiki the result of every particular event, and anticipating by 
sscribing to the will of his personages facts, which in the Rdmdyana happen only afterwards, either 
by a mere chance, ot as anatural consequence of previous ocenrrences. Thos he makes Agni hjmeelf, 
when handing to Dacaratha the impregnating nectar, direct him to divide it into the Proper 
portions (2. C. M., 1, 189,8); Vievamitra demand from Dacaratha not only Rima but also 
Lakshniens (R, C. M.,1, 207, 10) ; Rima promise Sugriva that he will slay Valin with s single 
arrow (R. 0. AL, IV, 7, 15), etc. 

Turning to the rhetorical and artistic side of the Rimacharifamdnaea, we shell hava to 
notice the very contrary of what we hare observed in regard to its contents, The fact is that 
Tulasi Dasa, whilst conforming himself closely to Valmtki as far as the particulars of Rima’s life 
are concerned, directs on the other hand all hie efforts towards sequiring an absolute independence 
from Valmiki’s style and expressions. He displays the strongest aversion to availing himself of 
Valmiki's artistic resources and continoously takes the utmost care not to slide inadvertently into 
any image, simile or phrase used by his predecessor. Whether it be the natural pride arising from 
the poet's consciousness of hia own worth and, his consequent abhorrence of lowering himself to the 
‘homble position of an imitator, or whether it be the necessity of giving vent to his- poetical genius 
and to bis rich imagination, or even the desire of giving his poem an appearance more in harmony 
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with the taste of the new times and making it more easily understood and appreciated by the 
illiterate masses, the fact is that Tulast Disa cuntinually tries his best to keep clear of any 
imitation and to establish his own independence and originality. And he generally succeeds in this 
effort, so that in this respect he appears as the anthor of 8 new and original work, not of a 
rifanmento, and every one must acknowledge that however much Valmiki has been his souree, 
Valmiki has not in the least been his model, 

Nodoubt s great part of the appearance of originality, which, makes the Rdmacharitamd@nasa look 
so different from the Ramdyana, is due to the different religious principles with which it is wholly 
infused and to the different genius of the Ianguage in which it is clothed. I do not mean 
by this te refer to the general impressions one may derive from reading the poem. I have already 
pronounced myself in favor of > positive criterion for solving any question of dependence of one 
werk upon another, and accordingly 1 avoid genera! impressions here also and confine myself to 
the comparison of parallel passages of the two poems. It is such a comparison, carried on 
patiently for the entire length of Rama's life, that has led me to the abovementioned conclusion: 
els, that itis Tulas! Diisa's deliberate wish to keep himself as independent as possible from Vilmiki's 
expressions and that he tries continually to represent the facts in a new light, jn onier to make ney 
impressions on the minds of his hearers and readers, This conclusion is chiefly deducted from 
the following observations: 

(1) Tulast Dasa, though generally bent towards summarizing and condensing, dwelle, often 
intentionally, on particulars hastily dealt with by Valmiki, and passes over or refers to by 
a simple allusion particulars which Valmiki hag treated at some length.’ Asan example illustrative 
of the first series of cases, I quote the episode of Atgada's embagsy to Ravana, which is ciream- 
scribed by Valmiki within a few élokas (C, WI, 41, eed S08, VI, 16, 60 54 2), whilst 
Talast Disa enlarges it enormously (R, ©, M., VI, 17-35). The second series of cases is 
sufficiently illustrated by all those Vilmtkian episodes, which Tulasl Disa omits or mentions 
by 9 hurried and obscure allusion, and these hsve been already dealt with in the antecedent 
pages ; 

(2) Tolasi Disa makes «a constant endeavour not to reproduce Vilmltki's similes and in 
parallel passages always replaces them by new ones, mostly of his own making; 

(9) 10195} Disa generally disdains to utilize words, appellatives or epithets used by 
Valmtki in parallel passages and snbstitutes aynonyms for them,!2 | 

In spite of his continual efforts to keep clear of any imitation of Valmtki’s art, Toleal Diss 
nevertheless falls at times inadvertently into the very traps he wishes to avoid, and reproduces 
some turn of expression from the Rdmdyana in the very worda used by Vilmtki, or appropriates 
to himself some of his predecessor's gimiles. However seanty may be the number of these 
Vilmtkian reminiscences interspersed within the Rdmacharitamdnasa, and however difficult 

१ His aversion to dwell upon particulars well known or largely and mogisterially described by others is 
opecly avowed by Tulas! Diss himself in more than one passage. For example, after having rapidly related 
Satis suicide, he says: yoha itihdea sakals Jaze jimd | td ter maith samehAepa bakhdad (This shore all the 
world knows, therefore I have described it briefty) (B.C. + 1, 98, 4). A similar remark may be seen after 
the allosion to 0 birth and deeds (R, 0. M., I, 103, 0-10), Tuolast Disa'stendenay to give his 
descriptions a diforent length from Vilmtki"s had been already noticed by Growas: "In other passages, where 
the atory follows the sume lines, whatever VAlmfki haa condensed—ag for example the deseription of the 
marriage festivitiee—Tuoles] Diss has crpanded; and wherever the elder poet bas lingored longest, his successor 

as bestest os me ride (न ५ his Translation, page iv). 

ig many of suoh awbatitutions synonyms zplained prosodial necessities, yet 
t cannot bee? in all caves. A fow instances (1 म teean Rea ine ५ 
Shatt(ee parle panagn No.7), athdare for sdorys (et peall unage Res) povheseretos ee 
aperyam (see parallel pasange No. 7), Chandeamd for Nigdhara (B.C. M.. IV, 29), Mighandda for Indrajit, ote, 
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may be the task of recognising them, owing to the great change they have undergone in 
being transferred to a language so different from the Sanskrit and to a style so different from 
the rich style of the epic, yet by diligent inquiries they can still be brought to light; and are 
important in so faras they aupply us with the surest évidence that Tulsst Disa did actually and 
directly draw ०५ the Sanskrié Rémdyana. 

Before entering on the exhibition and illustration of the most striking of these Valmikian 
reminiscences still to be found in the Rdmacharitamdnasa, and thereby adducing the proofs of what 
4 have been affirming up to now, I deem it netezsary to solve the question as té which 
recension of the Rémdyana was used by Tulasi} Dasa. 

A careful analysis of the Hindt poem has enabled me to conclude that Tulasi Disa did not 
always follow the same recension of the Sanskrit poem, but thet, thongh he usually followed B, 
be knew and largely followed also ¢ (and may be even A), 

Tulast Disn's inconsistency as regards 8 model recension becomes apparent at a first glance, if 
we only look at the limits he has assigned to the single books. After the pattern of the Ramitya na, 
the Ramecharifamdaaea, too, is divided into seven kéndas, bot the lines of the partition within the 
Hindi poem and within each of the three recensions of the Sanskrit poem do not coincide 
with each other. Tulast Dasa, however, does not follow an independent course generally, but 
¢onforms himself either to the one or to the other of the recensious, 83 can be seen from the 
following synopsis: 

Bélakdnda; Ends inthe R.C. आ, as in ©, A, andin the main as in 2 also, for the substance 
of sargai 79-80, which B adds to the Hdlakdeda thereby differing from C, A, has uot bees 
introduced by Tulas! Dasa into his poem. 

Ayodhydtdnda: Ends in the R. ८. Mf. as in B, A; whilat Cadde to it five other sargas, 

4ranyakdndao: Ends in the R. ८. M. as in B, A; whilst © falls short of a farga, 

Kishkindsdkdada: Ends in the R.C. अ, asin C; A adds to it ome more sarga, whilst B ends 
the kdnda four sargas befoue C, 

Surdarakdnda: Ends in the R. CM. a sarga before than in B; A concords with B bat 
adds two sargas which fail in B,C; © enda the dfnda a score of targas before. 

HLankdkdeda: Ends in the 2. ©. M. as the Yuddhakd@ada in A, B, C. 

Uitarakdada: Differs entirely in the B.C. M. 

By comparing single passages in the Rimacharitamfnasa with their corresponding ones 
in the Rdmdyaona, and chiefly by examining the particalars, exclusive either of DB or of C, that 
have been accepted by Tales! Disa, I have been ablo to conclude with certainty that Talast Diss 
follows and B alternately, and to fix the limits and recurrence of these alterostions as 
follows : 

(1) Tulas! Dasa follows ¢ from the beginning of Rama's life (0, I, 18) till Rama’s arrival 
at the Chitrakita (0, II, 56); 

(2) Tulast Disa follows 7 from Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya (2, (£), II, 57) till the 
end of the Aranyakdnda and may be even farther on for a good part of the Kishtindhdidnda ; 

(3) Talas! 0838 follows ( from che beginning of the Sundarak@nda till Rama's ascension on 
the Suvela after bridging the Ocean (C, VI, 40); 

(4) Talast Disa follows B from the beginuing of the combats with the 4६११०५०8 (B, VI, 17 
=, VI, 42) down to the end of the Yuddhakdada. 

Each of the above itema reprasents 3 conclusion from a se,ies of evidence drawn from examin- 
ing all passages which are found in only one of the two recensions of the Réimdyana (B, C,) and 
either have no correspondence at all with the othor or differ greatly from it. All this evidence 
# invariably unilateral within each of the four partitions, i. ¢,, within the limits of the first and 
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partition follows 9 exclasively, These deductions are chiefly derived from the following points 






third part 


of examination: 
1: T. D. touows 0, 


(1) RK. CM, 1, 191, 19 = C, 1, 18, 8" (2 wanting), 
[Rima is born on the ninth day of the Chaitra-month], See parallel No, 2, below 
(2) B.C. M., 1, 210, + = €,1, 90,184(H differing). 
[Maricha is struck so forcibly by Rama's shaft that he falls 8 hundred अ) 


In B we miss the number, See parallel No. 6; 
(3) B.C. M., If, 6, 14=0C, 11,3, 20 (B wanting). 
[Vasishths ia compliance with Dacaratha’s request enamerates the customary thinge 


required for Kima's consecration | ; 
(4) 7. 6. M., Il, 87, ॐ = C, Tf, 18, 17? (B wanting). 


See parallel No. 17; 
(5) ‰. ©. M, 11, 88, —39,1 = ©, 11, 14, “65 (7 differing), 
[Samantra goss to wake Da-raraths and is commanded by Eaikeyf to fetch Rima at 
once]. In B, not Kaikeyt bat Dazaratha himself, spurred on by Kaikeyl, gives Snmantra tha 
order to fetch Rima: — | 
(6) R. ©. M., UL, 86, 1.8 = 0, Il, 47 (8 wanting), 
[The citizens that follow Rama to the woods get up in the morning and noticing 
Rima’s disappearance burst foto lamentations; then, being anable to find out the traoks of his 
chariot, return to Ayodhya], See parallel No, 25; 
(7) 2. ©. M., TI, 124, 6 aod #,=C, IT, 56, 1417 (B wanting). 
[Thethree exiles reach Valmiki's hermitage]. 
2: 7. D, follows 8, 
(1) 0. M., 11, 152, ॐ and ॥.= 7, IT, 58, 22 and व. (C differing), ॑ 
[Samantra relates to [29479119 the messages of Rima and [नण]. © (LI, 58, a1 
and व.) says the same a3 8, but the reference to 2 ia mora persuasive, See parallel 


No. 28; 
(2) B.C, (> 11, 155, 9-10 = B, 11, 66, 67-68 (C differing). 
[Dacaratha breathes his last invoking: ‘' Rima! Rama!" }. 
(3) 7. ©. M., 17, 163, 1 and ¶.= 8,11, 77,6 and f, (C, 11, 78, 5 and.) 
[(Vatraghna illireats Manthara]. This takes place in the R. ©. M. as well = in B 


alter Bharata’s reproach to Kaikeyt, whilst in ( it takes place only thirteen days after Dacarathn’s 
obsequies ; 
(4) A.C. ~ 1, 169, 75 = 8, 11, 79, 9940 and 80-81 (£ wanting). 
(On the morning following the day of Bharata’s arrival, Dacaratha's ministera ९०१९६7९. 
gate the assembly 9:44 {0 that meeting Vasishtha consoles and admonishes Bharata] ; 
(5) ‰. €. M., 71, 281, 6 =B, 11, 80, 15 (C wanting). 
See parallel No, 39; 
(6) In the #.C. M., the Ayodiydkdnda ends at the same pointasin B (C adds to it also 
the five sargas with which tho Arapyakdnda begins in Bz C, 11, 116-119); 
(7) 2. ¢. At, LU, 1-8=B, 11, 105 (© wanting), 1 
[Description of Rama's and Sita’s pastimes on the Chitrakiita and episode of the crow]. 
This serga 6, If, 105 is quoted by Ramayarman in his commentary a 9 prekshipta alter sarga 
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(8) 7. €. M., IIL, 19,7=B, UT, 23, 9 (© wanting). 
See parallel No, 43 ; 
(9) B.C, Mf, 111, 19, 1% = 8, ITT, 23, a (¢ wanting). 
Bee parallel No. 44; 
(10) 2. ¢. M, IIL, 21, 1= 8, IIL, 30, ॐ (¢ wanting). 
See parallel No, 45: 
(11) B.C. M, 111, 22,20=B, Tl, 31, 2523 (८ wanting), 
See parallel No. 46 ~ 
(12) &. ¢. M., 111, 22, 9-39 =B, ILI, $1, 46°47 (C wanting), 
See parallel No, 48 ; | 
(13) In the #. £. M., the Aranyakdnda ends at tha same point as in त. (The sarga which 
B considera as the last of the Aranyakd@nda is included by C in the Kishkindhdkd nda.) 
3: क. D, follows ©. 
(1) In the ‰, ¢. M,, the Kishkindhdidada ends at the same point as in ©, क after the deli- 
beration on the leaping over the Ovean, (8 inclodes this deliberation in tho Sundarakd nda) ; 
(=) . €. + ४, 1, 9 —8, =, V, 1, 25:187(2 differing) 
{Hanomat in his way through the sky meets firstly Mainika, then Surasd, and lastly 
Simhika]. In # the order of succession is changed: Surasa, Mainaka, Simbiki ; 
(3) R.C. +, प्र, 4=C, V, 3, 20-51 ( (A), B wanting), 
{Hanomit's moeting with Laiki (= ZLatkdpurddhishthdtrideratd) in ©; with the 
Latkini rikshast in the R. 0. M.)"; 
(4) B.C. A, V, 26,8" = C, V, 54, 40 
R.C.M,, ए, 26, 4 = C, ए, 54, 3583 ; (B wanting). 
R.C. M, V, 26, &-9 = £, ए, 54, 4 | 
See parallel No. 67; 
(5) =, €. = V, 60, +3=C, VI, 22, क (B wanting). 
[The Qcean prays Rima to shoot at the Dromakulya the arrow he has fitted to bis 
bow and Rima complies with the request]; 
(6) ‰. ¢. ४. VI, 18=C, VI, 40 ( (A), B wanting). 
(Qrerthrowiug of Rivaga’s crowns at the hands of Sagrira in the Rimdyana, of Rima 
in the ९. £. MJ 
See parallel No. 75. 


4: कृ, D. follows छि. 


R. ^. +, VI, 6-8 | | 
R. ¢ M., भ, 1416 > B, VI, 83, 8 --34 (0 wanting) 
R. C. M., VI, 36-87 J 
[ Mandodari tries to persuade Ravana to give up fighting against Rama; bat he 
anawers by boasting of his own strength]. This scene is found only once in B, but ia repeated 
three times in the R, ९. Mus 
(2) &. ए. M,, VI, 56-60 =7, VI, 82 (© wanting). 
[Hanumat goes to fetch the herb that will heal Lakehmaga and meets on his way two 
obstacles: Bharata and Kilanemj, Thisis sccording to 7, Talast Dasa on the whole keeps close to 
Tales! Disa varies somewhat the episode, but does not alter jt in ita general linea. Brabmi's propheey 
és ideation! even in the exprotslou both in the EAmacharilaminera as well as in the Rdndyapga. 


(19 
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ठ, but makes Hanumat meet firstly Kilanemiand then Bharats, and representa him as being 
actually brought down by Bharata’s arrow (#0!) ] ; 

(3) B.C. M., VI, G1, 7-8° = B, VI,24, 7+ 8 (C wanting). 

See parallel No. 77; 

(4) &. €. M., VI, 63, 56 = B, VI, 40, 30 and & (0 wanting). 

[ Kumbhakaros declares to Ravana Narada's prophecy ] ; 

(5) 2. £. Af, VI, 106, 910 = B, VI, 92, 74°76 (© wanting). 

See parallel No, 53 ; 
(6) 7. ©. M., VI, 108, 11 = B, VI, 99, ॐ and @(C wanting). 
See parallel No, 88. 

I regret that the absence of an edition has prevented me from extending my inquiries to the 
A recension too. The only work on A, that has been accessible to me, is that by Hans Wirtz, 14 
which exhibits tables of concordances between A and the two other recensions, but these are too 
concise and vague to serve for any detailed comparison and to lead to precise results, The only 
point of connection between the Rdmachgrifamdacsa and A, that I have been able to ascertain, 
refers to the sarga A, VI, 82, (wanting in ऋ and ©) which has its perfect correspondence 
in R. ©, af., VI, 85. ` The substance of the passage is as follows: “Rama, informed by Vibbishana 
that Ravana is performing a sacrifice that will make him invincible, despatches Hanumat with other 
monkeys to interrapt it, These enter Ravana’s palace and try in every way to distract his attention 
by provoking him with all sorts of insults, but they do not succeed, At last, seeing no other means, 
they seize the queens by the hair and drag them away, till the soreams of the poor Women crying 
for help induce Ravana to interrupt his sacrifice and run to their rescus.” Soch is Tulast Disa’s 
narrative, which ia in perfect conformity with the summary of the sarga A, VI, 82 os given by 
Hans Wirtz, pages 35-36, Since this sarga on the Mandodarftepagrahana is wholly unknown to 
both 7 and C, it is beyond doubt that Tulast Dasa bes derived it either from A directly or [rom 
some other source proceeding from 4. 

Having thus smoothed the way by removing these questions, let us proceed directly to a close 
view of those Vilmikian reminiseeneas, which ean be still found within the Rdmacharitamdnasa, and 
which, considering Tulasi Ddsa’s aversion to imitating his predecessor's art, are the surest proof ir 
favor of the proposition we have been advancing and maintaining. Of course, it is not so much 
the single coincidences, which might often be quite casual and insignificant, 95 the whole of them 
taken together that may be expected to lend the most forcible argument in elucidation of our 
asserting. 

Baélakinda, 

(1) The monkeys, Itima’s foture helpmates, are deacribed with the same epithets in the R, ss 

in the ३, C. MW, : 

€, I, 17, 20°20" (B, I, 20, 18-14%): R. 0. M., I, 188, 4°: 
gilipraharagih sarve sarve paryatayodhinah || 25 || nakhada- girl-taruttiakha-<jyodha |, 
mshtrayodhih sarve, ... | 


and are represented as hating resorted to the mountains and to the woods: — 








C,1, 17, ऋ (B, I, 20, 20") : R. ८. M., 1, 188, s: 
+ ++. Mindvidhad chbailia 1६4०४४६१ ca bhéjire |. giri kinana jaharh (ते bhari part | 
| rahe... 
(2) Rima is born on the ninth day of the Chaitra or Madhu month: 
©, 1, 18, & (2 wanting) : ॐ. £. ¬ 1, 191, 17: 
tatag ca dviidece mise Chaitre nivamike tithan || 8 ||. 0 mise Chaitrendvamike tithan || 8 (|, | aavamf tithi Madhu-miss puntts |. 





१५ Dis weatliche Resewion des“ Rimdyapa,” von Hans Wirts, Boon, 18M, 
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(3) Rama is always in company with Lakshmags, With him नवनन honting: 
¢, 1, 18, 81“-829 CB, I, 19, 24) * | R. Cc, १. I, 205, 19 
yay न hapten तीक mrigayam अवद Raghavah || $1 || | bandhu sakba sahga Ivhith bolAt | 
athai ‘oam prishthato 'bhyeti..., bana mrigaya nita khelabish jal | ; 
in company with him he takes his meals - 
८ 1, 18, 31% (2, I, 19, 25%) - | R. ¢. 3, 1, 205, + : 
mrishjam annam upinitam acniti na hi tam vind | | anuja sakha sathga bhojana karahtrn | 
Rama is always obedient to bis parents: 
C, I, 18, 26 (2 wanting) : zc. M., लि 205, 4 b * 
«+s» pital gugrishane ratah mitu pita भतत anusarahbty | 
Tiis last coincidence, which at first sight might look quite casual, becomes important if wa 
consider that it occupies the same and identical place in each of the two poems. Upon the whole 
there is no donbt that Tulasi? Diza directly knew and largely utilized Valmiki’s targa ©, 1, 18. 
(4) In the R, €. ॐ Visvamitra tries to persaade Dasaratha to vive him Rama and Lakshmana, 
and protests that this will be beneficial to himaud to hig sons too. Doth these arguments can 
be traced back to the & 
C, 1, 19, 1516" (B, I, 29, 15) : | &.C.M.,1, 207, 18: 
yadi te dharmalabbam ta yapae cha paramam bhavi || 15 || dharma gujasa prabha tama kauth, 
sthirain icheh basi rijendra Rimam me ditum arhaai | 
c, 1,19, 10: | | 
sreyar chi’smai pradaeyimi .., inha kahath ati kalyana || . 
(4, I, 22, 11: 
vidya clui'smai prayachchhimi . . .) 
(5) Tadaki's attack is depicted with the same stereotyped expression in both the poems 
0, 1, 26, & (B, 1, 29, 7५) ; R.C. M1, 209, 3°: 
grutva chi "bbyadravat kruddha, , . suni Tadaka krodha kari dhat | 
The persaasiveness of this particular parallel is intensified by the fact that कतं and krodha 
kars are not so well justified in the R. (^. M. asoruted and kruddhd are in the R. In the Sanskrit 
poom Tadaka hears the terrible twang (jy@ghosa) of Rama's bow and, fveling herself provoked by 
it, Seta into a fury ; but in the Hindi poem auné has no direct object, and the only obvious objoct 
of which it admits, शर, the voice of Vicramitra who was pointing ont Tadaki to Rama, does not 
seem ॐ sufficient reason for the r@fkshasi's fierce wrath. 
। (6) Maricha, smitten by Rima with an arrow, is driven ahundred yojanas to the other side of 
the Ocean (in the #., into the Ocean); 
C, 1, 80, 182 : | अ. ©. M., 1, 210, 4° : 
aampiiroan yojanscatam ksiptah sigarssamplave || 18 || | sata jojana gi sigara-para || , 
| (Io B we miss the number). 
(7) In the RC. MW. (1, 210, 5) Rims slays Sabiha with ॐ pérgka-sara, which corresponda 
to the at/ram agneyam mentioned in the parallel passage of the FR. (€, 1, 80, 22; >, 1, 33, 19%), 
(8) The chief lines in the description of Rama Jimadagnya ara identical in both the poems ; 
©, 1, 74, ° (B, I, 76, 18): | = R. ¢. M., 1, 268, 5: 
1४7००१३ ima 1 ladharinam | alsa jata i: क | 
0.1, 74, 19 (B, 1, 76, 20) । प अ. C. 2, I, 268, 8° cn ५. 
skandhe chi ‘sajjya paragam dhanur vidyudgeoopamam | भम sara kara ४010 la 
pragrilhys garam ugram cha.. १४९ || 
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In the R. Rama tells Paracuriima that he spares him only on account of hia being » Brihmapa; 
in the R. ©. M. we find the same words uttered by Lakshmana 
©, I, 76,6 (B, I, 77, 4): R. C. M., 1, 276, & : 
rihmano ‘siti pijyo me ... | tasmich chhakto na | bipra bichiri bachai... 
te Rima moktom prinabaram (४757 | 6 || 
(9) On the morning after the marriages of his four sons, Dacaratha gets up very early and 
bestows upon the Brihmanas 400 thousand cows 
C, I, 72, अ. (B, I, 74, 27°-29) : 
prabhite kilyam utthiya chakre godinam nttamam || 21 || 
gavam catasshasram cha brahmanebhyo naridhipab | ekai- R. C. M., 1, 381, 3 
kaco dadan rajd putrin uddigya dbharmetah || 22 || suvar- | chidrilachchbs bara-dhenn mamgil| 
nactiigyah sampannih suvatsih kimeyadohanah | gavain Kiimasorabhi sama ella suhdi ||sabe 
catagahasripi chatviri purasharshabhah || २३ ||. bidbi sakala alamkrita ४1०91 | mudi- 


R. €. M., I, 830, 9; 
bade bhora bhipati-mani jige | 





(To be continued.) 


AJIVIE AS.! 

BY D. 7. BHANDABREAR, M.A,; POONA 
Iz has been long since recognised that the Ajivikas of Agoka’s Pillar-edict VII were the same 
as the Ajtviyas of the Jaina scriptures and the Ajtvakas of the Buddhist canon. And Prof, Kern 
was the first to contend that they were an ancient ascetic order, worshipping Nariyapa, iv,, 9 
subdivision of the Vaishnavas. This view he haa set forth in Der Buddiiomus und seine Geechichia 
in Indien, Vol. I]. Tt was countenanced by Prof, Biihler, who in his paper on ‘* The Baribar and 
Nigarjunt-hill cave inscriptions of Aéoka and Daderatha”? says as follows: “As Professor 
Kern‘s work will not be accessible to the majority of Indian readers, I shall try to give a brief 
exposition of his argaments, regarding which he has kindly furnished me some fuller information, 
Assuming, ६8 must be done, that the Ajlvikas of our inscriptions are the same as those named in 
Aéoka's seventh Pillar-edict, he translates the words 1. 4-5: Aém-éra bdbhandeu Ajivikéru-pi-mé 
kafé imé viyapald Aéhashti-t¢ by ‘ Likewise I have arranged it that these (Dharma-mahdmdtrat) will 
be occupied also with the Brihmanical Ajivikns.' With the information thus elicited from the 
Pillar-odict, he combines the statements of Utpala regarding the Ajtvikas, who are mentioned in 
Varihamihira’s Britat-Jdtaka, XV. 1, together with the Vyiddhaérivakas, the Nirgranthas ot 
Jainas, and other ascetics. Utpala saya in his commentary: djiriba-grahananl cha Nédrdyas- 
diritdndh, “and the use of (the term) Ajivika refera to those who have taken refage with 
Niriyans,” and in support of this explanation, brings forward two Prikyit passages, introducing 
them with the words: tathd cha wash [read tathd ch=aira) Adlakdchdryoh—“ and thus (says) also 
Kalakicharya,”’ In the first of these passages the term éadandid, i,¢,, ékadandin, ‘(an ascetic) 
oarrying one staff " (instead of the usual triple staff) is used for Ayirika and in the second a longer 
explanation is given, which Utpala renders by Késavamdrga-dikehitah Késoratbhakiah Bhdgarata 
ity=arthah.” Prof. Bihler farther adds that Prof. Kern's “confidence in the statements of Utpale 
appears justifiable, because the latter are supported by so ancient 9 writer as Kilakfchirya, The 
Kilakichirys, quoted by him, is in all probability the famous Jaina teacher, who is said to have 
1 In Jone 1903 I communicated a mote on the Ajtvikas to the Jowr. Bomé, ds. Soc., which ban been published 
jn ite Vol, XXI, p. 300%. This paper, though it has attracted the attention of some of the reputed scholars, does 


pot mem to have been largely read, [+ therefore, re-edit it bere in a slightly recast form ond embodying the 
jatest information available to pa. 


४ Above, Vol. XZ, p. 34%, 
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Sulfa diel Ke Peiiiakdiesiaussa os aa a CLL the date of the Pajjusan festival in the year 993 alter Vira, or A, 1). 466. The identifica- 
tion is suggested by the fact that Utpala's Kiilakacharya is the anthor of a work on astrology and 
that the Jainas ascribe to their latest Kalakiickarya an innovation which presupposes the study of 
astronomy, If thus the author, quoted by Utpala, belonga to the filth century, his statements 
dederve to be treated with all due respect." | 

Tt will thus be seen that, according to Professors Kern and Biibler, the Ajivikas are 
Vaishpavas. This view rests on two passages from Utpala's commentary on Varihamihire's 
Drihejjdtaka- The first passage ist Ajfvike-grahanow cha N@rdyan-diriténdm, which Prot, Kern 
renders by “and the use of (the term) Ajivike refers to those who have taken refuge wiih 
Nariyans.” The second passage is a quotation from Ralakéchirva, which Utpala renders by the 
Sanskrit Kesava-mérga-dikshitah Keiara-thaktah Bhigavata=ity=arthah and which, Prof. Kern 
supposes, chows that the Jaina‘teacher regards Ajivikas ns Bhigavates, Now, in the first place, 
the trans'ation proposed by Prof. Kern for the first pasage is not correct. That this is the case 
will be seen from the following extract from Utpala’s commentary on Brihajjdiaka XV. 1: 





एकस्येश्चतुरादिनिर्दलयुमै जलिः खत जाताः पयस्वी यमैः 
नाहियज्गुरुकपाकरसितपामाकरीनैः ware 





पर्गिजनैन्तन्न्वानिनिः : renfa: : || 
wera वतुरादिनिरेकस्यै वरै जांतस्व प्रव्रज्यायोग शादलविक्रीडितेनाह || एकस्थैरेति | यज तत्र राशौ प्रहा, 
अनुरादयश्चः्वारः पश्च भद्‌ सप्र वा एकस्या यदा भवन्ति । सवे बलहीनारतदा जातस्य प्रत्या न न बाति | तेषां TET 
एकचगाना RATS कोऽपि Tetras तदेव raver: भवन्ति । यद बहवो बलिनस्तदा बहवः प्र्ज्या भवन्ति | 
एवमेकस्य थत्रादिनिभेलयुतेजांताः भरत्रज्यामाओ भवन्ति | merge | भरत्रजया बलिनिः सना || ताश्च पूथग्वीदनः 
शाक्याद्यो भवन्ति । वी्गर्बनिनि्पहैःदयक सभस्ता भवन्ति | शाक्यादीनां माहेयाशयो पहा यथोन्तक्रमेन || तश्चया || 
Sues Mar बलवान्माहेयो भवाति धदा शाक्यो मवति । शाक्य Cerys: । अथ चत्तरादिनां 
Taree at बुधो बलवान्मवति तका भाजीकैको भवति । भाजीविकश्चकदण्डी | एवं जवो बलवान्यवा 
भवतिं तका Praia | संन्यासी ज्ञेय | यका चन्द्रो लवान्‌ तदा वृद्धश्नावको भवति । वृत्तनगमयात्‌ 
wena Gat Ree । दुद्धभावकः कपाली | qe बलवति चरको भवति | चरको चक्रधरः । सौरे 
बलवति निमेन्यः Pred नप्र: wrong: प्रावरणारिरहितः | भादिस्थे बलवति वन्यादानो भवति | कनं भवं वन्यं 
तदन्नाती तै वन्याशानः | तपस्वी sews: | एवं क्रमस्य त्रञ्यापर्यायः | एते च कालकनतावव्यास्यात्ताः | तथा च 
कालका चायंः || ताव्सिभो Reever शंके कावालिभं तहा भविं | CATE wat Age एभङदण्डी भ || देवगुर- 
थुक कोणा HIT जदं चरभ-खवणाहईं || अस्यार्थ; | arafersit arate: | शिणिणाहे दिननाये | चै चन्द्रे | कावालिभं 
कापालिकः | तहा गनि तथा भनितः | cere canes ! निवे अमिसुते | aa? saga | Taye zt अ एकव्‌- 
cat च | देव ग्र जंहस्वतिः tow: शुक्तः | कोणः शानिः | कैन क्रभेण | जदं यतिः | चरभ चरकः । aes क्षपनकः | 
भव छद्धश्नात्रिकपह्ं HOOT परव्रज्यानामुपलकणं | ASME च नारायनाश्ितानां । तथा च कालक- 
संहितायां पच्यते | जलण-हर-सुगभ-केसव-सुद-अम्ह-णग्ग-मन्गसु दिद्कानं | गाभव्व च्राद-गहा कमन नाह 
7S || अस्यार्थं ` जलग seer: | साभनिक इत्यर्थं: | ee Pacey: | भदारकः | समभ सुगतः | बोद्ध इत्यर्थः | केसव 
Sere: | भागवत cerd: | ge श्रतिमार्गरतः | मीमांसकः | wee नह्मनक्त : | Ter: | नग्ग aA: | क्षपनकः | 
weit मार्गेषु | (ert dara | नाभव्वा Sa: | सुरादगहा सूयादिपरहा | कमेण Bier | नाह Te नाय गतः | 
Now, with regard to the first passage वीणया) ha Népdyay-diritindésh, it is plain 
that the word cha indicates thal it is connected with the preceding sentence, and that consequently 
the words prarrajydndm=upalakshanam from the latter, require to be understood after Ndrdyan- 
diritdndia in the former passage, Prof, Kern, however, not perceiving the force of cha takes 
Ajivika-grahanash cha Nardyan-diriidndy ag 9 sentence distinct in itself. Evidently, therefore, he 
cannot be right in translating it by “and the use of (the term) Ajivika refera to those who haye 
taken refuge with Niriyaca.” The true rendering of the passage ought to be: “ and (the य ought to be: and (the term) 


eS 


9 Another reading: भिभुचिव्ण्डी यतिः + Anocthor reading: aH ie: 
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Ajivika is used as o mark to denote the monastic orders seeking refuge with Nirdyaga.” Here 
the most important word 15 upalakehapa, which Prof, Kero has entirely lost sight of. Upalakshapa 
means a mark indicative of something that the word itself does not actually express. Sanskrit 
commentators often employ the word upalakshapz, when they want a certain word or expression in 
the original to denote things, not, truly speaking, signified by that word or expression. And 
precisely the same practice ie followed here by Utpala, To understand this fully and also the 
real significance of the two passages, on the misinterpretation of which Prof. Kern's view is based, 
if 18 necessary to comprehend the gist of Varihamilira’s stanza and Utpala’s commentary thereon, 
quoted above. According to Varahamihira, 9 man tarns 9 recluse when four or more planets are 
clustered together in one and the sam: godiacal division at the time of his birth and at least one 
of them is powerful. Aud according as this powerfal planet is the Sun, Moon, Mara, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus or Saturn, he becomes a vanyafdaa, Vriddha[<drivaka], Sakya, Ajivika, (1,11.110 
Charaka or Nirgraitha, Utpala tella os that Varihanibira has made this enumeration on the 
authority of Kalakichirya, The latter's verse Téeastio dinasdhe, etc., is then otted, which telle os 
that a man becomes 8 Tipasike, Kapilika, raklapata, Ekodanl, पणी, Charaka or Kshapanaska 
when the predominant planet is Sirya, Chanira, etc. The Tapasika, Kapalika, ete,, of this verse 
are taken by Utpala to correspond to the ranydedna, Vyiddhe-drivaka, etc., of Varihamibira. 
How far this procedure of Utpala 18 jastifiable 1 leave it to scholara to determine, But certain it 
is-that he would have ४५ take Vyiddbadravake and Ajivika to mean Kapalika and Ekedandi. 
Now, there is another verse of Kalakichirya, which also informs us what kind of recluse a man 
becomes under precisely these astrological conditions. The list of ascetic denominations mentioned 
in thig verse agreed with that previously given except in two points, These exceptions are 
Harabhakia or Mahesvar-dérita and Kejarabhakia or Ndrdyan-dérifa, and, oo this second verse of. 
Kalakachirya says, a man becomes one of these according as the powerful planet is Chandra or 
Budha, But it has been just stated above that in the same astrological conditions he becomes a 
Vrddha érivaka (=Kapilika) or Ajtvike (=Ekadand!). Hence arises the necessity, says Utpala, 
of understanding Vriddha-érivake and Ajivika of the original stanza as marks (upalakshana) 
denoting Maheirar-dirita and Nérdyan-dirita, Thus, according to Utpals, Ajtvika does not 
signify Ndréyan-dérite, Keiava-bhakta, or Bhigavats, as Prof, Kero supposes, but simply 
indicates it; and it is equaliy incontrovertible that EélakAchirya also never held such 
aview. The theory propounded hy Prof. Kern and upheld by Baller that the Ajtvikas are 
Vaishnavas has, therefore, no grounds at all to stand upon, 

It will not be out of place, I think, if a short account of thesa Ajivikas ia given with view te 
pont out who they were, My work hare will ba principally that of bringing some of the scattered 
rays to 9 focus. The founders of this monastic order were Nanda-Vachchha, Kisa-Bamkichchha, 
and Makkhali Gosala, of whom the 1251 is + 0 Claes, ta kn cea af Gace nit 
known teachers mentioned in Buddhist ecriptures, Buddhaghoshs tells ०8 that an Ajlvike 19 
nagga- 0006 9/0. Ajtvikas are also described as achela®, 1०९, unclothed, And, in confirmation. of 
es, there are at least two stories forthcoming from the Vinaya-pifaka, According to the first, 
which Is in the Mahdeagga,’ while the Buidhs and the Bhikshos were once staying in the 
प र कि at Srivasd, it began to rain all over the world, The Buddhs 
ध thems {0 lo themactoee Eo eine en ण over the whole world, 098 प 
selrea of their me ng aint | श धः क भूल प्रन 00 तिः 
ons cena ae न 0 ee ELT NE OE 

^ 1 was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and his Bhikshus. When the 
Preparations were over, she sent her majd-servant to the Boddha to intimate EE errant Co the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. dinner was ready 
ˆ owe. R. 4 Soe, for 1998, p. 197, === ग Saka ऋऋ ग्ना VIIL 15,24 a 
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When the maid-servant approached the Anithapindikiérama, she saw the naked Bhikshus, but 
concluded from their being naked that they were Ajivikas, The other story, which is from the 
Nissaggiya,* is, that, while a few Bhikabus left Siketa for Srivasti, they were waylaid by 
robbers, who deprived them of their robes, Being forbidden by the Buddha to ask for another 
garment, they went naked to Sravastl to meet the other Bhikehus there; But the latter instead of 
recognising them as mendicants of their order, misteok them for Ajivikas aa they were unclothed, 

The Ajivikas covered their bodies with dost, and ate the ordure of a calf.” They were noted for 
ascetic practices of the most rigorous kind. Some of the-austerities they practiced are mentioned 
in oue Jétaka to have been “* painful aquatting on heels, swinging in the air like bats, reclining 
on thorns, and scorching themselves with five fires.!9 Again, as first pointed ont by Prof, Biihler, 
they branded the hands of their novice with > heated ball. Their doctrine has been admirably 
summed up by the Buddha in the words s=atthi kammah n=atthi व्यकव m=aithi प्लवन, 
They were thus complete fataliste, 

The Ajivikas appear to have been in éxistence long before the tise of Buddhism. The most 
ealebreted exponent of their doctrines im the time of the Buddha was Makkhali Gosdla. But he 
was only the third of their teachers, the two prece ones being Nanda Vachchha and Eiss 
Samkichchba. They seem to have been of some consequence during the Maurya period. The 
Baribar and Nagirjant cave inscriptions! show that these caves had been excavated and dedicated 
specially to them by ASoka and his grandson Dadaratha, ‘The Ajtvikas are also mentioned ia 
Asoka’s Pillar-edict VIT, in couneotion with the religious sects which the Dharma-mahdmétras had 
been instrocted by him to concern themselves with.“ Then we do not hear of the Ajivikas till the 
dime of Varahamibira (circa A.D. 525) who, as we have seen above, refers to them in his Brikajjdiaka, 
An allasion to them also occurs iu the Jénabt-harana of Kumiradisa (A.D. 725). In chap. X, 
१, 76, Ravana is represented to have spproached 51४3 in the guise of an Ajivika monk. Some 
inacriptions'’, found in the Madras, Presidency and belonging to the first half of the thirteenth 
century, speak of a tax on the Ajivika which it appears to have been customary in those days to 
impose on them. Itis not clear why they were so mach looked down upon. Prof, Hultzsch, 
who has edited the inscriptions, considers them to be Jainas, but specifies no grounds in support 
of his position, He is probably led to hold this view because he thinks that there is no evidence to 
show that the Ajivikas were existing eo late as the 13th centary. Bat, as has been recently 
shown by Prof. Pathak,'® they were well-known to the Digambara Jaina authors of the later 
Chilakya and Yidava periods aud are mentioned as living chiefly on द्वक. They, however, 
mistook them to be a sect of Buddhist Bhikshas. The Buddhists, in their turn, have mistaken 
them for Nirgranthas, for the latter have actually been once called Ajlvikas in the Divydvaddna.4 
The truth of the matter appears to be that they were neither Buddhists nor Jainas even in the 
later times, but formed a distinct sect. 





"NL VI. 2, 

* Jat. 1. 390; the reading vachchhata® noticed in the footnote js obviously the correct one, and not 

39 1944. 1. 493; other ascetio practices to which they resorted, have been set forth in the Mahima Nikdys 
श. 238, and Digha-Nikdya, For the tranalation of this pasaage, seo Rhys Davids’ Dialogus of the Buddha, T. 
227 तै. 

४ Jat. TTL, 6, 

19 daguitera-Nikdya, Vol. I, p, 236; oe alee Bhys Davids’ Diglguer of the Buddhe, Yok I, p.71 ff, and 
Miéernle’s Uvdeaga-dasdo, Appendix II. 

+ Ante, Vol. XX, pp. 169 and 364. + Ep ed, Vol, Il, p. 272. 

99 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp, 88, 89, 92acd 168. ™ dats, Vol. XLI, p. 8४. 

 Divydradina, by Cowell and Nail, p. £47.. 
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The Amarakosha'® speaks of five kinds of rminydsing, among whom Maskatins are mentioned, 
lt is worth noting that the word maskarin occurs also in Panini's sitra ; मस्कर-मस्कारनो 
वेणपरताजकर योः (Vi. 1. 154}. According to Panini, Maskarin was thus ठ Parivrajaka. Patadjali's 
gloss on this stra is as follows: मतै नस्वहरोऽस्वात्ताति मस्करी परिव्राजकः | कि afe | मा कृते कर्मानि 
भा कृत कर्मानि शान्तिः श्रेयत्तीस्याहातो मस्करी परिखा जकः || On the same शव, the Adiikd haw the 
following: परित्राजकेऽपि areqaat करोतेस्वाच्छौल्य इनिर्निपास्यते। माने Feet घट च qi! 
भाकरणशालो मस्करी कमोपवारिव्वास्परितराजक्र उच्यते । स स्वेवमाह । मा करत SAN शान्तिः श्रेय ति ।। 
Kaiyata’s Pradipa on Pataiijali's Mahithdshya gives the following: ar कृतेति sta ar कृतव अके 
WETS Sa चान्तितः काम्यकर्नपारिहानिञुप्नाकं श्रेयसी स्यपरेष्टा मस्करी रुच्यते । ATE TERA 
छ डागनो माल्ये हस्व च निपास्यते || ‘bus, according to Pataijali, a Maskarin was called Maskarin, 
because he said ना कृत कमनि eto, ३.९., “don't perform actions, don't perform actions; quietism 
(alone) is desirable to you." Now the only sect of ascetics who believed in the inefficacy of action 
was the Ajivikes. Their precept: n=altht karma nsatthi kiriyouh n=atthi viriyam has been 
quoted above, The same doctrine has been set forth at greater length in Sdmaiiia-phala eutta of 
the Digha-Nikdya, from which thefollowing may be cited: ‘* The attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, dosa not depend either on one’s own acts,oron the acts of another, or 
on human effort. There ia no such thing as power or energy, or haman strength or buman 
vigour," 19 Tt will thas be seon that the Maskaring as described by Patanjali can be no other than 
Ajivakes. This receives confirmation from two sources. Firat, Gosila,one of the founders of the 
Ajivaka sect, is in the Buddhist texts called Makkhali, which undoubtedly is the Pali form of 
Maskarin. Secondly, the verse from the Jdnaki-haraga, to which allusion has been made above, 
runs thog ; 












agers drat इदा शरननामतम |! ; 

Here Ravana who approaches Sita-in a disguised form is called both Ajtvika and Maskarin, 
which must, therefore, be taken to be synonymous terms. In the Bhaiti-kdeya™ aleo Ravana is 
represented to have come to Siti in the'garb of > Maskarin, Among the tarious characteristics 
mentioned, that of his being a वे is specified. From this the commentator Mallinatha argues 
that he was a Tridandin, and not an Ekadagdin, as the latter has no matted lair, But this docs 
not agree with what Utpalasays, for, as we have seen above, he gives Ekadandin as a synonym of 
Ajivika. Tho word ékhin of the Ahatti-kdeya, however, agreea with the ultniga-jald’ of the 
Jdnaki-harana, and as the latter calla an Ajtvika o Maskarin, it appears that on Ajivike was really 
= Tridandin, and not an Ekadapdin as Utpala supposes. 





THE ADITY AS. 
BY 0. SHAMASASTRY, B.A, M.E.A.S.; BANGALORE. 

Tue Adityas play an important paft in the Vedic sacrifices and seem to occupy the foremost 
rank among the Vedio gods. Their exact nature is, however, little understood. Sometimes 
they are anid to be six! in nomber, and at other times seven? or eight®, the eighth betng described 
93 ‘half-born.’ Inthe Brdimasas they are said to be twelve month-godst, Whether six, seven, 
or eight, they are undoubtedly very ancient Vedic gods, for some of them, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Indra, for example, go as far bask as the Indo-Iranian poriod, and are the gods of the Zend. 
Avesta, Hence on attempt to find out their exact nature will not be useless 

" 04. VI. v.42 =" Ehys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol, 1, p. 71 चै, ™ Canto प्र, va, 81.68, 
॥ 2. ¶. ii. T7, 1 ४१2. ¥. 1%, 114, 
8, ए. 2 72, 6, 8; Tai. Be 11,9, 1. 4 Sat. Br. XI. 6, 38. 
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The conception of their being month-gods does not seem to be unfounded, But the months, 
of which they are said to be lords, are not ordinary consecutive months, but intercalary months of 
the five-yeara cycle. To prove this it is necessary to know the nature of the fve-yeara cycle, os 
explained in the Matirdyantya Sauhitd ileelf. The passage (I, 10, ६) in which it is described 1078 
as follows :— 
प्रानेभ्यो वै ताः प्रजाः gare. प्राणा या एतानि नव हवीषि. नव हि प्राना, आत्मा देवता लतः प्रजायने 
नव प्रयाजा नवानुयाजा डा आञ्यमागा अटौ हर्वीष्यग्नये समवद्यति. वाजिनो यजति. तदित. Fao 
विराद्‌. चिराजेव परतितिष्ठति. विराजो वै चोनेः परजापतिः. पजा भसृ जत. विराजो चा एतशोनेयेजनानः प्रज्ञायते, 
भिश्च रायो मासः, यो मालः स deat. eee परजापतिः. तस जापतेदच वा ए१ हिराजदच 
योनेर्िधनाद्य जमानः प्रजायता. एकैकया षा Meta दादश eee राचीरटवन. ता यावतीः संख्याने चावतीः 
साकनेधेः परांइचतरः. AT ॒चालम्याद्युवत. ऋतुयाजी वा भन्यदचारुनास्ययाञ्यन्यः. यो वसंतोऽस्यावदन्‌- 
अ्शगदन्नविति यजंते स ऋतुयाजी भय eres मासं संपादयाति wales मासमभियजते स॒ चातुर्मास्ययाजी, 
wasted चतु्थश्स्सजेन. ऋज ष्ठो प्रा इषा दलीयधुस्सूजेत. ये वे चयग्संवस्वरास्तेषां परदिशत्यू्थमासा, 
चौ डौ लयोचचतुर्विशाति :. तदे ऽमी el te तानस्यां चतर्विश्चस्याम॒पसं पाशयति एष वाव स walled भासः 
तमेन स्तेपावयति. तमभियजते. Heres येजत TYRE न वरुणप्रयासेनं साकमेधैः. सर्वो 2 पुरुषः सारसो जायते 
चावत्तरसं Sara, प्रजननं वा एतदधविथदेदवदेवै. यदे इववेवेन यजते ४ जननाथ वा एतद्य जते स्वां माचां गच्छानीति. 
ख यवा see TERPS Tad जते. यदवा दः सहस्ननगंस्तस्यैनवंहो ऽव यजति 2४, 5. 1, 10, 8. 
“From vital breaths are those creatures born. Vital breaths are these nine oblations, for 
nine are the Vital breaths. Atma [the inner man] is the deity. From him (the deity) is (the 
sacrificer) born. Nine fore-offerings, nine after-offrings, two butter portions, and eight oblations, 
ho puts together for Agni. He makes the oblation of curdled milk (réjina). That amounts to 
thirty,§ The Virat metre consists of thirty syllables, By means of the Virit, he has 8 firm foot- 
ing ; for Prajipati created the creatures from the womb of Virit. From this womb of ए is 
also the sacrificer born. Thirty and thirty nights area month. That which is the month is the 
year, Prajipatiis the year, From the womb of the couple, Prajipati and Virit, ie the eacrificer 
9078, With each oblation be inserts twelve and twelve nights. There are, when counted, as many 
oblations as there are nights in a year. He separates" the year from the enemy. With the 
Vaiévadéva sacrifice he inserts four mouths; with the Varunapraghiss sacrifice, the next foor 
months; with the Sikamédhe sacrifice, the next four. These are the months which be has 
separated from the enemy. He who sacrifices for the seasons is one, while be who sacrifices for the 
four-monthe 18 another ; he who sacrifices [or the reason that that which was the spring has become 
the rains,and that which was the rainy season has become the autumn, is 9 sacrificer [or the seasons, 
But he who gains a thirteenth month, and sacrifices for that thirteenth month, is the one who 
sagrifices for the four-months, Having sacrificed for three regular (months), he should omit the 
fourth; and then having sacrificed for the next two regular (months), he should omit the third, 
What are counted as three years, there are in them thirty-six full moons: what are counted as the 
noxt two, there arein them twenty-fonr, Those (days) which exceed (am intercalary mon/A) in 
thirty-six foll moons, he puts im (the next) twenty-four full moons, This is, rerily, that thirteenth 
month, This is what he gaing and sacrifices for. He who is desirous of cattle should observe the 
Vaidvadéva sacrifice, but neither the Varunapraghiisa nor the Sikamédhs. Allihe Pornsha 
amounts to a thousand when counted together as far as the Hesh-oblation (Tarea). The oblation 
made in the Vaisvadéva sacrifice is, verily, the birth (of creatures), The reason for which he 
eacrifices with the Vaiévadéva is the birth of creatures, for which he sacrifices with the thought 
* Ibis only twenty-sight or twenty-nine if milk is incloded, The Tai Brihmars (1, 6,8) counts two Aphdras, 
portions of olarified bather to make up thirty. 
# The rool yw’ means both milraga and amiraga, ‘insertion’ and ‘ separation." 
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ऋष्कान्‌ 





that he may attain his own measure, When he comea by a thousand cattle, then he ehould 
sacrifice with the Veranapraghisa, When be comes by # thousand of this, then he gets rid of his 
sin by means of sacrifice, 

Omitting the sacrificial technicalities with which the above passage abpunds, we may confine 
our attention to that portion of the passage where a distinction is drawn between the Season-sacri- 
ficer and the Four-monthly sacrificer, and where the natore of the three Four-monsthly. saorifices 
the Vaidvadéva, the Varngapraghiaas, and the Sikamédha is clearly detined. It is clear from this 
passage that during the Vedio period there were two important schools of priestly. astronomers, 
the Season-sacrificers and the Four-monthly sacrificers, Of these two.schools, one seems to have 
been observing the lunar year of 354 days without adjusting it to the solar or sidereal year, and 
to have allowed it to fall back by 114 or 12 daya in every year and to regain its original initial 
point at the close of 52 or 50 yeara, making a full rotation through the seasons, This is what. is 
meant by the expression that what was the epring became the summer, and. that. what was the 
summer became the autumn. The priests who were sacrificing for.auch rotating seasons are ealled 
Ritu-yajina, ‘ 5eason-sacrificera", The other school of sacrificers called the Chitarmasydyajins, 
‘Four-monothly sacrificers’, did mot like the Season-sacrificers, allow the year to fall back. for 
want of intercalation, but adjusted their lunar year of 354 days to the sidereal year of 366 days 
by adding two months in five years or four months in ten years. From the reference made to 
twelve days in the beginning of the passage,.it is clear that it is the sidereal year of 366 days that 
js taken {or adjastment with the lanar year of 354 days. Accordingly the extra days in three 
lunar years amount to thirty-six days,é¢.,one monthand Bix days, These six days, says the 
author, are ६० be added to the twenty-four days of the subseqaent twenty-four full-moons or two 
years. From the statement that whoever gains a thirteenth month is a Four-monthly sacrificer, 
it is clear that the three Ohatarmiisyas or Four-months are undoubtedly threo intercalary periods 
of foar months each, I have pointed out in my Vedie Calendar how the vedic poets regarded 
the intercalary, days or months as enemies and as sinful periods infested with demons, This is 
what tho writer means when he says. that ihe sacrificer has to separate the Chiturmisyaa, the 
Four-months, from the enemy. The meaning of a thousand cattle seems to be this :—In ten 
sidereal years of 366 days each there are 120 months of 30 days each and four intercalary months 
of 80 days, Each ordinary month was made to consist of five week-periods of six days each. The 
days in each such week, except the last in each month, were called gd, jyitis, Ayus, Ayus, gé, 
and jydéis. Of these names, the word gj means ‘a cow’, i.¢., ‘cattle.’ Since there are two cows in 
each ‘ week,’ there are cight cows or cattle in each month, Hence the number of cattle in 120 
ordinary months will be 120 x 8 = 960, In the intercalary months even the last ‘ week! 
appears to be counted, as well as the first four ‘weeks.’ Accordingly, in the four. irtercalary 
months there are # > 10 = 4) cow-days. Hence the namber of cow-days or cattle, in ten years, 
when the Vaidvadéva or first Foar-monthly sacrifice was performed, amounts 960+ 40 = 1000 
This appears to be the meaning of the expression that when the sacrificer counta a thousand 
cattle after the Vaitvadéva period, he has to perform the Varanapraghisa, What is meant by 
the expreasion that Purnsha amounts to # thousand will be explained Jater on 

It appears that when the three Four-monthly periods were got rid of by intercalation, the 
Vedic poeta used to renew their sacred fire by charning anew. This idea is conveyed in the 
following passage of the Maitr@yaniya Sanhitd (1. 10,7):— — 

or विहितानि चालुमौस्यानि. dqert वै चातमास्यानि. संवन्सरेनाग्निं नयति 

“ Three are the Four-monthly sacrifices to be performed, To # year (amount! the three) Four- 
monthly periods. In such a year [s.¢,, once in thirty years] the sacrificer churns the fire [ie., 
ests up the sacrificial fire again ].” 
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It ia not to be understood that the Vedio posts were adjusting the lunar year to the sidereal 
year by interealating four months once in ten years alone, Since a thirteenth month is frequently 
mentioned in the Védas, we may believe that they were adjusting the years once in two and a half 
years, when one intercalary month oocurs, It is, therefore, likely that whenever a thirteenth month 
is mentioned, half a cycle of five luni-solar years is meant. The following passage of the 
Maitréyantya SawAitd (1. 5, 6) refers to a thirteenth month and the form of the sacrifice 
performed in it :— 

arate वा एष आहितः vodita:. वदेतान्ये वाग्न्वाधेयस्य हकीवि dat संवस्सर निर्वपेत्‌. तैन वाण्षन 
जीर्यति तेनैनं gett कोति. तजन सूर्यश्‌ एताभिरेवागनेयपावमानीनि, भःन्याधेयस्य याज्यानुवाकयानिरुपस्येय 
तेन वा ETT जीर्यति. तेनैनं gett करोति. इादशाभिरुपतिष्टते gree मासाः सेवल्सरः संवस्वरभवाप्ववावरषे 

When once set up, he becomes old ; for Agni is (like) a beast. Hence he should offer, year 
after year, these oblations of the Agnyidhdya rite. He does not thereby grow old. The sacrificer 
renews him thereby. This (way of renewing the Are) is not well-vonsidered, The sacrificer should 
simply praise the fire with the Yajya and Anovakya hymns called Agniya-pivamani, used in the 
Agnyadhbéya rite. Thereby he does not become old, Thereby the sacrificer renews him. The 
eacrificer praises him with twelve verses, for there are twelve months in the year. Thos he 
eatches hold of the year and keeps it, He is to be praised with a thirteenth verse dedicated to 
Agni and Séma, for there is the thirteenth month also. With this verse he ealches hold of thas 
mooth and keeps it,”’ 

The last line of the passage given above leaves no doubt that there was also the custom of 
obserying or intercalating a single month. I picsume that the Darga and Pirpamiisa or new and 
full moon sacrifices, desoribed in the beginning of the Yajurvéda, are no other than sacrifices 
performed during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in those sacrifices are the gods 
that are worshipped during the intercalary month.’ The following passage of the Maifrayaniya 
Samitd (1. 5, 7) confirms this view :— 

भग्नीषोनीयया ver उपस्येयः अग्नीषोमीयो वै पूर्वपक्षः भपरपक्षाचैतैनं परिददाति. दद्ागन्यापरपश्च उषः 
स्थेयः Sarat वा अपर पक्षः पूर्वपश्षायेवैनं परिविदाति । 

“The light half of the month is to be worshipped with the verse dedicated to Agni and Sims, 
for the light half of the month belongs to Agni and Sima, Thereby he transfers the light half 
to the dark half of the month. With the verse dedicated to Indra and Agni the dark half of the 
month is to be worshipped ; for the dark half belongs to Indra and Agni, Thereby he tranefera 
the dark half to the light half of the month,"’ 

According to the passage of the Martrdyoniya Saihitd (1, 5, 6) previously quoted above, Agni 
and Sima are the chief gods in the sacrifice of a thirteenth month. According to this other 
passage (I, 5, 7) Agni and Séma are the gods in light half, and Indra and Agni in the dark half 
of the month. It follows, therefore, that the month referred to in the above passare 1110186 be one 
ef an intercalary nature. Since the same are the gods in the new and full moon sacrifices, we may 
take these also to be sacrifices performed during an intercalary month. Since the Atharvaveda 
(V¥.6, 4) assigns the thirteenth month to Indra (बचोवहो पास इतरस्य गृह+) "the thirteenth month ia 
the home of Indra”), we shall not be wrong in considering Indra also as one of the chief deities 
worshipped in a thirteenth month. The following passage of the Maitréyantya Samhita 
(IL. 1, 8) furnishes additional evidence about the same fact -— 

अग्नीषोमाभ्यां वै wats gree. स ओजसा वीयैण saris. स एतर्द्रा्नमपदयत. तेन भोजो wh 















नोस्मन्नधन्त. Seta epi eta te et 1 hilinne ? } 
१ Sew dipaldyana Grauta Sitra 1, 5, 9 and 10; aod S44kAdyana Sraula 544 1, 3, 1 । ०८१ 16, 
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“Tndra killed Vritra with the power of Agni and Sima. Hence be grew with brightness and 
strength, He saw the power of Indra and Agnialso. Thereby he kept brightness and strength 
in himself.” | 

The connection of Vritra with Agni and Sima, the gods of an intercalary month, will be 
explained later on, That intercalary months were being observed, either singly or in seta of two, 
three, or four months, ia clear from the following passage of the Matiriyaniys 501४ (1. 11, 
10) :— 

वसवस्जयो ददाक्नरया sated agra. कद्राग्चनुरवेशाकरया Aare मासमदज यन्‌. भावित्याः पैचद्दाकगया 
Tare मासमड नयन्‌. जदितिष्षोददाक्षरया घोडा मासमवरजवत्‌ 

“The Vasus conquered the thirteenth month with ॐ verse of thirteen syllables. The Rudras 
conquered the fourteenth month with a verse of fourteen syllables, The Adityas conquered the 
fifteenth month with a verse of fifteen syllables, Aditi conquered the sixteenth month with a verse 
of sixteen syllables."’ 

Since in this passage a year of 12 months is referred to before speaking of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and other months, I take them to be of an intercalary nature, There is no reason to 
believe that the Vedie poets were counting thirteen or sixteen ordinary mouths in 8 year, though 
they were acquainted with the luni-solar cycle of 5 years, a3 pointed ont above. The following 
passage of the Maitrdyamya Smbhifd (1, 10, 5) leaves no doubt that Indra isa god of an 
interealary month :— 

Sasa वां असुगाद चन्मिद्ो कतं आसन्‌. स त्रजावततिरच्छामचत Teas प्रजाः सृजयीत-ल चानुमौस्यान्य- 
quay. चानर्मास्यैवै सोऽघरान्ा्वत चातुर्मास्यैः प्रजा भसृजत- तद्य एवं विदादचातुमास्थेधजते प्र आतृच्यं दते 
Tamas Tyas जायते. Nacsa aad निर्माय प्रजापतिः प्रजा भसुजत. उकश्याद्ररुणप्रपासा- 
sand निना येमाः प्रजा वस्नेनापाहयत. अतिराचात्साकमेधान्यज्लत्र तुं Parag वजमहनः GET वा अन्याः प्रजा 
MITA अन्याः भय पजापनिरकरानयन प्जास्सु जयोति. संवत्सरो ¶ यन्नो यज्ञः प्रजापतिः छ एते पयसी 
भात्मन्ञध त्तोधन्यं च बाह्यं च भयेताभ्थो Fane एतानि हर्षीषि चामं निरवपतः वैः प्रजा असृ जत. ऋतभ्यो चैताः 
प्रजाः प्राजायंल. ऋतवो वा एतानि षंच हवीषि 





४. १, 1, 10, 5. 

“The Dévas and the Asuras were in this world together. Prajipati desired that he might 
drive out the Asuras and create children. He looked to the ‘ Four-months ; ' for it is by the * Four- 
mouths ' that he drove out the Asuras and created children, Whoever, knowing thus, performs 
the sacrifice of ‘ Four-months,’ will drive out his enemy and get both children and cattle, 

‘‘Qreating the Vaisvadéva sacrifice on the model of the Agnishtima, Prajipati created 
children ; and creating the Varuna-praghiea sacrifice on the mode] of the Ukthya, he put these 
children ander the clutches of Varuna, Creating the Sakamédhe sacrifice on the model of the 
Atiritra sacrifice, Indra killed Vyitra, The children that were created became of one kind, while 
those that were not created became of another, Then Prajipati desired that he might create 
children, The year 15 the sacrifice, 901 sacrifice is Prajipati. He kept im himself this pair, the 
year and the sacrifice, ((tke two kinds of) milk, that which is produced from the udder and that 
which is external. Then to these gods he offered the following oblations as a share, and created 
children from them: from the seasons were those children born, The seasons are the five 
oblations 

From this passage we can understand the technical sense in which the worda Déra, 
Atura, and Prajis, are commonly used in the Vedas. In the terminology of the Vedic posts 
the name of the ordinary days of a year is praj@{, ‘children,’? I have pointed out in 
my notes in the Vedic Calendar, ante, p. 52, how the Vedic poets regarded the intercalary 
months as Asoras, demons. It followa therefore that the word Déva as opposed to Asura 
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must mean ap ordinary month or days, Accordingly, we may interpret the conflict between 
the 06१85 and the Asuras as denoting some inconsistency between the ordinary ond the 
intercalary months, That the words, Déra, Asura, and Prujd, have such meanings ag the above, 
is confirmed by the above passage: Weare told in the passage that Prajipsti or Father Time 
repelled the Asuras by means of the Chiaturmisyas, a period of four intercalary months, aa 
pomted out abore—and that having done so, he created children. This evidently means that 
Prajipati got rid of the extra months by intercalating four months in ten years, and, adjusting 
thereby the lunar to the sidereal year, brought the seasons and days to their usnal position which 
was four months behind before intercalation, We also learn that Indra is a god of an intercalary 
month, and that the oft-repeated destruction of Vritra by Indra is an act of getting rid of the 
ginfoland demon-like intercalary months through the worship of Indra and other gods; for we 
are told in the passage that Indra killed Vritra by the Sakamedha, or the sacrifice performed 
during the third period of the {our intercalary months, ३, ¢., at the end of 30 or 60 yeara, 

From s consideration of the passage explained above, we learn that Prajipati is Father Time, 
that his children are the ordinary days of the year, that the Asuras are the sinfal intercalary 
months, and that Indra is a god of an intercalary month. We know from the story of Aditi that 
Indra ia one of her sons. Accordingly, we may take Aditi to mean the cycl of five lnni-solar years, 
brifging forth [णवा periodically along with ker other fons. Tho other sons also must necesaazily 
be the gods of intercalary months, This iden is,as clearly as the sacrificial terminology of the 
poets could permit, conveyed in the following passage of the Maxtrdyaniya कका (1.6,12):— 

य्या राञ्याः प्रातरातेमाधातस्यतानः स्यात्तां सारी चतुद पयवमोदने पजा आद्मनेम्यो Tae eal, 
अदितिं प्रजाकामा व्नमषचत्‌. GSTS. तस्या धाते। चार्यमा चा जायेतां, साषरमपचन्‌, सोञ्शिष्टगाइनात्‌, 
शस्या भिज श्च वरन श्वाजायेताम्‌- सापरषपचन- सोरिशष्टमादनात- तस्या अश्च भगश्वानायेताम, सापरनपचत,. तैक्ष- 
लोरिशषटं मेऽदनव्या at at जायेते. इतो नुनं ते ta: स्याह्यस्पुरस्ताददनीयामिति सा परत्तादानिस्वोपाहरत्‌- ता अंतरेव 
ग्नः संता भवदताम्‌ इई भविष्यावो यदादिव्या इति. तस्यो; आर्त्या निरतरमेथन्‌. ता stag भगश्च निरहताम्‌- 
तस्मादेतौ यद्येन यजते. भंग प्रासो ऽ शस्य भागधेयं जनं नगो ऽ ग धत. तस्मा डाहजंनो state: तच भगेन सं गधना इति. 
स वा इत्र ऊध्वं एव प्राणमनु श्यत. सृतमितरमाण्डमवरापद्यत- स वाव Tae यस्थेने नन्भ्याः परजा. सावा भरिति- 
शादिस्वानुषाधावत. अस्स्वेव म इषं मान ददं नोवे TTA ia. तै ऽश्रुवन भ्पपोऽस्माकमेव ward न नोऽतिमन्यता इति 
ख वाव विवस्वानादित्यो यत्य मनुदच वैवस्वतो यमदव. मनु ःवास्निह्ञोके यम. तप्निन्‌ एते वै दैव थानान्पयो गोपायति 
यदादिस्याः त इयकनाणं प्रतितु्ेते. यो वा एतेभ्योऽपरोच्याग्निमाधनै समेते स्वगोहोकारप्रतिनुववा sitaearar ar 
आदित्याः agita® पिवतीयेस्वा समिध आदधाति तदादिल्येभ्योऽगन्याधेयं पाह. नैनं स्वगौ्लोकाच्यलिनुदते 

वस्सरमस्स॒ जेतान्निमाधास्यनानो नास्याग्निं गृहाद्धरेडनन्विता आहरेयुः. संवर्संरे वृद्धा गर्भाःप्रजार्थते प्र जातमेनं 
ब्धनाधत्ते. area रातीरव्वृजेत द्वादश वै रात्रय, संवत्सरस्य प्रतिमा, संवस्सरे वृद्धा र्ना: प्रजायते प्रजातमेनं 
rears तिज उस्तूजेत-. चरथो या इने लोकाः. इमानेव लौ कानाप्नोति- THT Ae एको चै प्र जापति 
MS, 7, 6, 1१. 

५१ During that night on the morrow of which he is going to set up tha sacred fire, lie shonld 
cook four dishes of rice and present them to Brahtians asfresh rice. Desirous of getting children, 
Aditi cooked the rice. She ate the remnant (of what remained after the gods partook of the dish). 
Two sons, Dhatiand Aryami,.were in consequence born of her. She cooked another (dish), 
and ate the remaant, Two sons, Mitra and Varuna, were in consequence born ofher, She cooked 
another (dish), and ate the remnant, Two sons, Améaand Bhaga, were in consequence born ©४ 
ber, She cooked another (dish). She thought that in consequence of her cating the remount, two 
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aod two 80115 are being born of her ; and that it would indeed be to her advantage if she would eat 
it before (presenting it to the gods), Accordingly, having previously eaten it, she offered the 
remnant (fo the gods). Tho seeds, still remaining in the embryo form, said: Wo shall become 
what the Adityas are,’ The Adityas enthe other hand looked for a murderer of those two, 
Amia and Bhaga struck them, Hence gacrificers worship these two in their sacrifices Atnéa- 
prisa became the portion dune to Améa in sacrifices. Bhaca went to the people, Hence they say 
that if one is desirous of getting wealth, one should go to Somebody among men. That Indra, 
however, got tp and recovered his breath. The other egg appeared asdead. He is, verily, the 
Martaoda (éroken egg) whose children are men. Aditi then went to the Adityas and said: ‘ Let 
this one be to me, but not the other which has fallen lifeless, They said: ' Then let it be to our- 
selves, as we say; donot despise us." He is, verily, the Aditya the Vivasvat, whoss offspring 
are Manu, the Vaivasvata, and Yama, the Vaivasvata. Mana is ir this world, and Yama in the 
other, These are the Adityas who guard the paths through which gods move. They drive away 
that aacrificer who sets up hia sacred fire without calling upon them: they drive him away from 
the heavens. The Adityas are, verily, the portions of the remnant, When a sacrificer pnta the 
sacred sticks into the fire after rotating them in the remnant, then he may be taken to have spoken 
to the Adityas of his setting up of the sacred fire. Him they do not throw away [rum the heavens, 
He who is going to set up the sacred fire should omit 3 year (i. ¢., intercalate a year), He should 
not bring his fire from a hoasehold or from any other place. Embryos [due to the remnant, ३, «., 
the twelve daya at the end of the sidereal year of 566 ays], developed in the course of the year 
are born, When the embryo is born and faily developed, the sacrificer sets it up (while setting up 
the sacred fire). Twelve nights he has to omit (én a year) ; for twelve nights are the index (prati- 
mi) of the year. Embryos [#.¢., the twelve days] developed (ia the form of monife) in the course 
of (the cyclic) year are born, When it is born and fully developed, be sets it up [॥, €.) ingercala. 
tes while setting up the sacred fire]. He should omit three, for three are the worlds ; these world’s 
he will thereby attain. He should omit one, for one is the Prajdpati.” 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA, 


A NOTE ON AJIVIKAS. 

I read, anfe, pp. 88ff, the article on Ajtvikas by 
E, ठ. Pathak, who opines that they are a sect of 
Buddhist Bhikshus, D. RB. B.'s bracketed note 
at the end of this article that they are neither 
Buddhist Bhikehus as'Mr. Pathak eoys, nor Joinas 
us Dr, Haultzsch understands, but they form a 
distinct sect, seems to be borne ont by other 
evidences. We have one giren, ante, Vol, XXIII, 
p. 248, 1894 (which I have quoted in ful! on 
page 900, Jour. R. As. Soc., October 1911), of 
which the following extract is to the point:— 


“The essentials may, however, bo stated, They 
are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikh&nasa Dhar- | 


ma-Silra permits me to fully prove the correctness 
of Professor Kern’s (or rather KAlakichirya’s 
and "livala’s) identification of the Ajivitas with 
the Bhdg.rates, and (2) that the sacred books of 








the Buddhists contain passages showing that the 
origin of the Bhdgavatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradi- 
bon 38 supported by indications conteined in 
Brahmanical works." 

One such passage contained in an *orthodox 
Buddhist book, the Saddharma-Pundarita” ag 
showing the remoteness of the Bhdgapata (i. a, 
Ajivika) cult, is that where MafjuSri is com- 
pared to Nirdyans. The words run thus; 
“+. «+. and a body compact os Nirdyana’y,” 

A. GovInDAcnarzra Svamin, M.R.A.8. 


{Who the Ajtvikas really were waashown by ma 


ten years agoin anote published in the Jour 


Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXI, p, 3994, The same: 
note has been reprinted in « slightly altered form 
in this number on p, 286 f—D-R,B.] 


Decemsen, 19131 





= AND ATLASE3 OF INDIA 
Tmat we have no recent Atlas or Map of 
India on a scale sufficiently large to be readily 
useful in locating most places mentioned in 
history and the daily Hewepapers ia somewhat 
strange. There are small maps, as accurate and 
fall aa the best cartographers can produce, but 
on soles too amall to afford aatisfactory ideas of 
distances and areas, or to include hundreds of 
places to which reference may be required, 
Among those of recent date, “ Thacker’s 
Reduced Survey Man of India,” edited by 
Dr. J. G, Bartholomew, was issued in 189 l. The 


sheet measures ॐ) by 34 inches and in also | 


available in folded form with an Index to the ten 
thousand names appearing on itaund representing 
every place mevtioned in the second edition of 
the “ Imperial Gugetteer of India ” (1885-87), It 


ifm fine piece of cartography to a seale of 64 | 


nsles or one degree of latitude to an inch; but 
the crowding of so many names in so small a 
apace Tequires so minute etching that it often 
atraina the eye to locate and read them, If 


reduce the map ef England to the same हठेन, ic | 


measures only 6 inrles by 5,and how many of the 
place names could be entered upon it in leyvible 


script? Bot much of India is more densely | 


populated even than England; hence the inade- 


quacy of #0 small a scale fur a clear und satiafuc- | 


tory map. of India, yetthis is one of the beat 
of the kind published, 

“Constable's Hand-Atlas of India”, published 
189, together with some furty-+two 87091] ma ps 
of physical, ethnological, moteorvlog ical and other 
features, and plans of towns, prepared by Dr. 
Bartholomew, gave the foreguing map in eighteen 


weetions, together with the Index adapted to | 


them. These sectional पाग [ङ measure little orer 
9 by 8 inches each, so that, on the stale of 69 
miles to an inch, each uf them represents an ares 
of abou 56 by 420 miles, or £35,0) sqnare miles, 
an area that would inelude the Binps of both 
England ond treland on the like scale, This 
volume is so compart and full of १५१५११15 dotuils 
that it isthe best as yet ava‘lable to the stodent ; 
and the * Hand Gusrtieer ' of the same publishera 
supplies the geograplijcal positions af over seven- 
teen thousand place-name, 

In the “arth OCrntary Citizen's Atlas "+ theeame 
map in again utilized in three ‘sections’ and s 
mp of Farther India, each map measuriog 16 by 


and aon Inder of nearly ten thousand names 


Sir W. W Hunter, was next published by W. and 


| A. KE. Johnston, 






| admirably executed and serve 
4 | Poses instractively, It is the पटा त्र] maps that 
An ^ Atlas of India” contain ing sixteen maps = 

| England on 
appearing on the maps, with an Intreduction by 
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1894, The volume measures 19 
by 8} inches and the maps 9 by 12 inches within. 
the borders, Providing fora scale of 1 to 3,225,000 
or 50°9 miles to an inch, This larger scale gives 
about twice the area for the same number of 
Does as in the praceding, and district boundaries 


are well defined, The fourteen principal maps 


(omitting the Index ma pund the pluns of cities) 
are Dot simply ‘sections’ of coustry, but repre- 
sont separate provinces and Broups of adjoining 
stutes, 


Following this was the * Map of the Indian 


Empire’ by the late FE. ©. Kavenstein, on > scale 
of 1 to 5,000,000 or an inch to 79 miles nearly, 


publishers also inated " Philips ° (> ९११९८ of Indin 


(1५9) by BG. Ravenstein, containing alist of 


abvut 14,500 names of towns, villages railway 
stativis, ५४।।८१४, hills, tahsils, ete., with the 
approzimate geographical Pesitions only to tenths 
Of adegree, This * Gazetteer,” we are told was 
“mtended as a companion tw the Atlas of India,” 
But this projected Atlus was givenup, This cop 
hee quite reezntly been reitsard in two sheets 
with ludex of ०४०१५ 4,000 place names in fulding 
०२७८, 9७ One of Mesare, Phil; ps’ Travelling Mapa, 
Tae new edition of the “Imperial Gazetteer ™ 
wae Daturally expected to be arcomp nied by an 
Atlas plinnedon a scale more udapted to the area 
of 60 populons a territory, Sir W. W. Hunter's 
“Statixticnl Account of Bengal” was accom- 
panied by nineteen district Mipa—sume of 
double sitze—ou a uniform weale of Id miles to an 
11160, As many maps on half the scale would 
hate supplied an atlas of all India, showing most 
towns of importance or historical interest, But 
instead of auch a boon, and rimply to make, the 
Athis range in height with the ०८६७८ volumes 
of the Gazetteer, theeighteen provincial maps are 
on ¢ srale of 61-1 miles to an inch or one to 
40°0,000 and measure only 9 by 7} inches. To 


। avoid overcrowding, the names on these eighteen 


an! a map of Afghanistan are reduced to scarcely 
900, liaraly two thirds of the number in 


the Gazetteer, With the twenty-eivht mall 


physical and other general 


maps ond sixteen 
plane 


Of towns, no fault is fuund : they are 
their various pur- 
are altogeiher disap;ointing. As = map of 
this erale would measure 64 by 55 
inches and proportionately might contain only 
about 200 place names, it would becom paratively 
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ueeloss,—of what general utility cana mop of degree of latitude is similarly inconvenient, 
India be on so very 57 3 1} a scale ? whilst it ieslighily inaccurate, since the-e degrees 
For so vast # territory, a very large scale map | vary with the di-tance from the equator—lrom 
or series of mapa is nob here advocated. For | 68°7 to 694 statute miles, | 
weet Huropean co untriea, maps ut a scale of Tt ia now understood that the Indian Eurvey 
between ॐ) aod 35 miles to an isch ate most | bas agreed to proceed in preparing >» map, 
satisfactory. And so long ago as 1656 the Suciety | series of sheets covering India, on a scale of one 
for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge had | millionth,—that is of 15 miles 6 furlongs &7{ 
published on ascale of 34-4 miles to an inch— | yarda to aninch. But this will take years to 
‘India in eleven parts with an Index Map." | ounplete, and though most valuuble for certain 
These were ‘sectional’ maps, engraved by the porposes, 1४ will fill sixty sheets or thereabouta 
brothera James and Charica Walker, and were | uf 20 by 16 inches and rather expensive and 
beautifully clear and useful. The work seems te | cambruus for general use, Meanwnile a lees 
have been well reecived, for a revised edition was | ambitions bat practically useful work is much 
issued by ह. Stanford, 1842-45; containing some | wanted ib the library and at the deak—for the 
twenty maps—ineloding surrvunding countries; | general reader, the traveller, the secretary and 
and agin, o last and curefully corrected and | the district officinl. 
impruved editiun, containing twenty-six mups Now each an atlas could be constructed on a 
useful work continved long in nee, and it 1s tu be | on the scheme of Johnston's and the Gazetteer 
regretted that such @ work waa not kept up to | atlas,—not mere sectional, wapes, but of provinces 
date and reproduced. The maps varied little in | or hulves of such in some cases, They would 
size from 13 by 10 inches inside borders, and eo | dll only eighteen or nineteen double page maps 
had double the area of those in the new Gomtteer | of a size that would bind ina volame about 11 
Atlas; and the thin buund volume was abuut 14 by 164 inches, ‘The apace for names, etc., would 
inches high by 9" wide. be double that on Johoston’s and four times 
Decimal seules are now the fashion for maps,’ | that on the Guzetteer mapa, thus providing fora 
but with our unite of the inch and mile, they | very large increuse of their numbers, The work 
afford mo facilities for estimating distances. | might be accompanied by useful small maps of 
The Indian Great Trigonometrical Survey ` beets | physical, meteorological, ethnographical, and 
ureona+ miles to the inch acale,and any,map | other features, plans of towns, ete., of which the 
on this scale, or ita subdivisivws o° ¢ 16, ete., | largest would go twoona page. Shall we ace 
miles, affords a ready means of estimating dis- | sach an Atlas? 
tances, Muking the scales af meseures of a J. B. 


BUOE-NOTICE. 


ह striking featore that he discloses is that 
the early literature was not the expression of 
। poetical ideas by the then caltured classes, nor 
wae it composed by them for the people as large, 
because ६१५७० clasaus were enthralled by Sanskrit 
learning and fell afterwards ander the influence 
of the Arabic and Persian Hterature of their 
Mohammedan patrons; bot it was the welling up 
uf the poetic feelinga that swayed the hearts and 
minds of the populace, feelings that did not flow 
within clugsical channels, but arose generally 
from and wirrored bome life and daily interests, 
In the frat chapter the earliest conditions in 
Bengal are idealised in the belief that pre-bietorje 


Histor of Benoats Laxouace awp Litteatves 
by Diwzen Cuanpesa Sey. Printed by the Caloutta | 
University, 111, 

Tue is a large work of more than a thousand 
pages, based on the lectures delivered by the | 
author as Header in Bongsli Language and 
Literatore ot the Calcutta University during the 
months January to April 1909, and deala with 
the literature of Bengal and the language in ita 
literary aapect down to the middle of lust cen- 
tory, It is clear on every page thet the work has 
been one of great devotion on the author's part, 
and he has made diligent enquiries to trace out 
all particulars, whether great or 6 01911, that might 
help to increase or elucidate our knowledge of the | Bengal was Aryan, a belief for which the author's 
literatare. devotion may merit pardon. Ancient Bengal 


‘1 Soules in millionthe are related to the metrical systom,—tho motre being suppoerd to be exactly the tes 
millionth part of the quadrant from the Equator to the Pole, This is now found to be very nearly 10,001,774 
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really came but partially within the pale 


Aryan influence, and that was no douwht the rea- 
aon why it was treated as foreign in Mana’s Code, 


and ite language regarded aa = Puisichi Prakrit 


unfit for literary use. The author shows that it 
was largely through the interest evinced by 
Muhammadan rulers that the great Sanskrit epics 
were translated and appeared in Bengali verse 
in the Lith century. It waa not to Brahmans 
nor to Hindus versed in Sanskrit classics that 
Bengali waa indebeed for early favoura, but the 
earliest Bengali compositions are attributed to 
the zeal of Tantric Kuddbists to popularise their 
ereed in the 1019 and 11४) centuries, and they 
enunciate homely proverbial philosophy in Bud- 

Amoug early compositions are the Dharma- 
mangal poema, sunga revounting the exploits of 


18५ Sen and extolling the god Dharma, who 
represented originally the popular idea of | 


Boddba; but when those eonga achieved a wide 
popularity, Brabmonism, after it overcame Fud- 
dhism, recast them wo thoroughly thet they 


appear now to be devoted to the SA'cta ००1४. The 


high moral diserpline of Huddbism gradually 
degenerated inte general alf-sceptical self-indul- 
९०५९, ond indulyence when stimulated by 
Vaishoava views of कट) +ड love turned to 
ettravagant courses of ficentiousness, This 


phase in its idvalistic and spiritual aspect ia | 


illustrated in the poems of Chandi DAs (end of 


14th centary) which express homely fervour in | 


pastoral guise, and in those of Vidydpati in 
Behar in the Lith century, On the other hand, 


MabdyAniam conduced to the worship of lvcal | 


deities, aud popular feeling turned towarda the 
minor deities and eapecially goddessea, that were 
esteemed locally, from about the Sth century, 5 
that their worahip soon grew i popularity and 
found erpression in songs that sprang from the 

peopte themac] iin res, Mie poems wee composed 
in their honoor in and after the 12th century 
Chief among those deities were Manmwd, the 
soake-goddess, who is extolled in the touching 
story of Behulé in the Manaadi-mangal composed 
by Haridatta; and Chandi Devi, to whose power 
two well-known stories bore testimony, which 
were narrated in many forma and especially in 
the 16th century poem, the CAandi-mangal, by 
Mukunda RAw, whose poetry vivedly portray 
the domestic life of rural Bengal, 

Brahmaniam aided that revulsion from Bud- 
dhiat degeneracy by adopting those Jocal deities, 
and otimulaiod it by reviving the old storica of 
the ancient rishis and kings with their glamour 
of semi-divine ideals. The two Purfinic gods, 
Viehou and Siva, thus regained popular adora- 





= many Sanskrit 


tion; and the Brahmans inculeuted aleo the 
importance of caste, This preat change the 
unthur calls the Purdnie Renaissance, because it 


expressed iteelf in the revival. of Epic and 


Purdsio sturies recast in pew poems compoged in 
the veroxenlur tongue to suit populur taste, 
Such purms were recited throngh the country by 
Professional singers, the Mungal-gdyaks, who 
anplified them at times with their uwn verses. 
From this period, it seems, may be really dated 
the Tise of Bengali literature, | 

The Rimdyane with its story of Rama and 
Sith, and the Moahdbhdrata with those of the 
Péadavas and Krishnn, were of course the trea 
eure howsea; and those st-ries were thrown 
afresh into Bengali’ verse in many poems from 
the Ith century onwards, ४९ poots, while hand- 
ling their themes correctly, yet narrated them 
with new vitality and embellished them with de- 
scriptions and comparisons borrowed from their 
own — atid associations, Among auch versiona 
of the Kiméyana the most famous were Kritti- 
visa’s aud Raghunandan's poems, while Salijaya's 
nnd 149 KAm's compositions beat reproduced 
the Mahibhirata, Two other Sanskrit books 
freely drawn upon were the Bhdgovata-Purdna 
which described the exploits and mujesty of 
Krishna as an incarnation of पण, and the 
Chandi-mdaAdimya in the Mirkandeya-Purdaa 
which excited the admiration of those who 
revered Chandi. 8178 did not attain the same 
prominence as Vishnu, because, as the author 
explains, the popular conception of this stern 
deity did not credit him with any keen interest 
in his worshippers personally, and in the poems 
that extolled him he appeared rather with pea 
sant traits amid raral howe life, 

The author narrates all these stories and gives 
extracts from the chief poems with English 
translations, which bemg in prose naturally lose 
the spirit of the old Bengali, for the old poetry 
composed in short rhyming lines often carried 
tersences to an extreme. He also adda valuable 
notes, erplaining how the Purlgic Renaissance 
enriched the old Bengali by introdacing and 
words, and 
pointing out prammatical peculiurities and words 
that have since become obsolete. Much of that 
old literature fell into neglect ond often MSS. 
were lost or perished; still many poems have 
been tescued from oblivion and published by the 

It is remarkable how closely the old literature 
is bound up with religion, for it followed and 
expressed popular religious sentiments. as théy 


। waried through the centuries; and indeed the 
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author cla-sifies it mainly according to ite reli- | and that of Raja RAjbailabh of Bikrimptr pear 
gious aspect. Thus he passea next to the | Dacca; but at both poetry fell under the control 


Vaishtavas, who exercised a widespread and 
deepinfluence among the people, for MshiyAniam 
enoouraged religious devotion and facilitated 
the conversion of many tothe worshipof Vishnu, 
and Vaisbnaviem infused new vigour into the 


doctrine of bhakti or loving faith. | 


was the great erponent of this in the early part 
of the 16th century, »nd it involved a revolt 
against the strict system and oppressive ritoal 
which Brahman ascendancy had imposed 
Pordnic ideals lost ground and bhai became 
the great vivifying influence, He inspired such 
veneration in bis followers, that many accounts 
of bis life were written in prose, which were the 
first biographics in Bengali; and among them 
the greatest was the Chaitanya-charitimrita by 
Krishou-dia. His teachings with Krishna as 
their subject were populasiaed in the podas or 


songs of the Vaishaavas, which portray luman | 


uctions, feelings und even questionable passions 
and yet often suggest o spiitual import. The 
greatest composer of padas was Gobinds-dis in 
the 16.h century, und he wrote in the Brajabuii 
dialect, which holda a middle position be.ween 
Hindi and Bengali, and in which vernacular 
words were preferred to strict Sanskrit forma 
The later writers of the Purdsic Renaissance 
marred the freedom of their poctry with classical 
Sanskrit phrases, but the new poets gave utter- 
ance to natural feelings in simp'e Bengali, with 
which they were more familiar than some of the 
older writers, and cap ivated the ear of the peo- 
ple with their new Munoharsibi tone. ‘Chis 
leads the author to diseuss the origin and history 
of the kirtem songs, and the gre.t impurtance of 
the batheke or professional reciters who have 
existed in India from the eurliest times. Their 
recitations could give a poem wide publicity and 
permanent fawe, and created also 9 demand fur 
Written copies even among rustic fulk. 


Vaishnava freedom was adverse to Brahmanic 
formularism aud permeated the people with 
sobversive ideas; yet ite influence ia found in all 
the literature after Chaitanya's time and even ip 
the later conceptions of S.ivism and Sdktism. 
Vuisbpaviem, however, declined in purity the 
more it overspread the country, because the pas- 
siona te expressions used in the songs ovuld arouse 
boman natore without imparting > spiritual 
mening; and in the reaction against immoral 
४९००९०८5 Brabmaniam reasserted itself when 
the Mulammadin power decayed in the 19४ 
eentury, Learning then fuund putronagn at two 
Oourta, that of Ruju Erishnachanodra of Nadiya 


ef courtiers and schoolmen who imitated San- 
skrit and Persian modela, and it became highly 
artificial with ornate diction and elaborate con- 
ceits. Bhirat Chandra obtained great fame with 
his Annadd-mangal, in which the old-time story 
of prince Sundara wae retold in depraved taste 
Jaynfirfyan and bis accomplished niece Ananda- 
tmayl were distinguished at Bikrimptir; and the 
Mubhammadan poet Aldol, who worked mainly in 


the field of translation, guined the applause of 


Mohammadans as well as Hindus in his poem, 
Padmibaii, notwithstanding its strong Hindu 

Roral poetry is disoussed in ita four divisions, 
the Hrias gongs, the songe of the वा, 
which grew out of simple episodes in the yifriés, 


othe religious songs about Erishoa and others, 


and the songs of the yéirds or popular drama 
The ऋतपा thus reaches the period of English 
rule wand diseusses the influences, which affected 
Bengal, directly from the Government and 
missionaries, and indirectly by its contact with 
the West, and th--ff-ote that have been produced 
thereby in tha elaboration of tha language, the 


altered outlook of the leading writers and the 
many-sided character and tendencies of the books 


written, He hus eudeavoured to weigh ull these 
matters without prejudice and impartially, 

» This book ia the outcoome of great research and 
study, fir which the autbor deserves the warmest 
prtise. He hae explained the literature and the 
subjects treated in it with such fullness and in 
wuch detailasto make the whole pluin to any 
reader; and the book would prubably gain in 
usefulness by some compression. The follk-lite- 
ruture, the structure and atyle of the language, 


metre and rhyme, and many miscellaneous points 
| are discussed io valuable notes; and specimens 


of old decorated book-covers and handwriting 
and some portraits are displayed in coloured 
plutes The tone is calm and the judgments 
appear tobe generally fair, though it is well-nigh 
impossible to estimate aright the period uf Eng- 
lish influence, since the changes have ben vas~ 
ter and profuunder than in apy earlier age und 
are 84111 in progress. 055 noticeable blemish 
appears in the tronaliteration of Sanskrit and 
Bengali words and names; no uniform system is 
observed and the same word even is not always 
transcribed in the same way, 
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Bhattoji Dikshita, commentator 244, 1; 247 and Brahmanism—s... „ १44; 999 
and n.; 261 | Buddhist, Bhikahns, the Ajivikas 88, #f., 286, 
Bhavabhuti, and the Rimdyana ete. .. 145; 158 389, ff., 296 
Bhavinl, goddess, legend ae =» >. F.65 Biihler, Prof, and the Ajivikas २६6, f. 
Bhikshus, Buddhist, the Ajtvikas... 88, #, | Burma, food from . me 149 
Bhima, a Pindava G, ए. 44 and o.; 56, called | Burmeso, Bramas on 9. - न शत 
Vayusmin = = ० + न ० ठ | Bormell, De. A, 0. om Hind Music » 164 
Bhishma, legends of «5. = G. F. 58 
Bhitarl seal inserip. „~ ww ॐ 
Bhoja, Paramifira k., his Binswird plates ... 201 
Bhaja, writer and Alarhkira literature 207, £. 
Bhopatiy4, name in ManglanA inacrip. a. 86 | catra, cred, kas, 2 coin ... . owe 209 and n, 
BhitirAja, commentator =. „ 27 | Calendar, the Vedic 24, ff; 45, 9. 77, @., 117, 6 
Bid; near Agri, and G, Broughton ... « 114 | Cambodia, inscripa.in.. «. as ++ loo 
Bihlana, writer oon ase १11 111 > 266 carietia, Roman repasts ous one oe 118 
Bijapar, VidyAnagara ad ed =o ew 248 | Carnatic, tha, and the Aryans... vas w+ . 291 
BijoliA imsorip, <a. == == == ore QI] | Caste, and Giga छा mene | act Sak lee 
Bilor, Bharata, eng@ so». ov one 156 | Castes in India, Ch. III. The Origins 101; I. 


Syrteme of Explanation 102, f; II. Profes- 

sion as the Foundation of Caste 104, ff. 

Race as the Foundation 108, f.; Caste and 

the Aryan Constitution of the Family 110, 

f; V.The Genesis of the Indian Caste 

129, #.; VI. Caste aod the Indian Mind 135, i. 
enttle dimensen श sss 0. ए. 68, 1, 
eafur,emall warship = === „=, 241 and n. 
Cave inserips,, Nowik = ss == -165,.1. 
Ceylon, bronres, and Indinn 125; foodstuif 

from... wes = 19 


Chabaris Emporium, mentioned by Ptolemy, 


eaid to refer to Kavirrippimpattigam == 144 
Chaitanys, Bhakti leader =... = „` = न 
Chakrakétta, Sakkarittam ... ove 119, 126, ff. 


Chakraplini Sesha, Sanskrit author 251 and n.; 258 


Chilukyss, W., in 8. India 146, f; and Chélas 


217, ft. 
Chandala, Namaheudra Caste क 76, f. 
Chandi Dis, Bengali एणः == == - oe 299 
Chand! Devi, goddess... == +, we SHO 





Chandragupte Il, Vikraméditya 1, ff; 15; 


and Devagupta ath at =, 215, f. 
Uhandaprakasa, k tae oan aoe a, 15 
Chandrivati, Abd ग aes न == 196 
chants, Bimau = न्क ee 
Charadwa, vil, temples,ete,in = ७. F. 62 


Charitrapurs, tn., and Efivirippimpattigam 144 
Chiritravardbana, writer == = 
Charles, J., and II., and the Shipman family 73,f. 
ChitormésyayAjis, astronomical school 124 च. 292 
Chaz, Oxoa riv, = ‘ie on ws 9. 2. 46 
Chedi, Chedidesa, Berar, ete., and the Kala- 
churia = मिथ = ५ abe = 142 
chelan, meaning Of ww 


chhakadi,an offering .. o G. £. 68 
Chhittardjadera, k., grant of... 173, f. 
Chidambaram, Chitrakdta ए; + 220, 225 


Chintimani, Sesha, Sanskrit scholar 249, f., 253 
chiranjiva, an immortal sas 0. F. 4 
Chitor, Chitrakiita, inscrip. ... = >» 196 
Chitrakdita, Chitor inserip. 196; or Obidam- 

baram, shrine, destroyed ... 220, 225 
Chéja, kings, names of 23; and Pallavas 145, 

f.; and Chailukyas' in the 11६0. cen, 217, ff. 

or Chilis, Dosyus .... aie = eee, SD 


Christ and Krishpa Pak im ih hae ee 15 | 


churamd, a eweet preparation... = ¢, ¢. 56 
city, and caste ... enh | र 133, f. 
Cochin, tn., and ^. de Souza... 233, 2461, fF. 
Cohala, bard, wrote a trestise on mosic == 185 


coins, in Ajmer 183; of Ajayadeva and Soma- 


ladevi ae ॥ ॥ 8. [नी nm 209, ff, 
colours, and musig = ass owe 195 
comets ss one [11 one oon G. FP. 63 


commerce, English in Bengal 114; and Karikfl, 149 
Comorin . ७ on ००४ 141 and n., 142 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexioography, 
Beries IIL, contd. from Vol. XL, p, 310 
41,9:; 92,7; 150, f; 176,; 197, त 
212, £; 242, 1; 267, 8, 
Contributions to the Study of Ancient Hindu 
Music == „= ow» 157, ff.; 185, 2; 254, च, 
Cooke, EL, Viee-governor of Bombay under 
Charles IT.  ..s —_ ou १७४ => 16 
Coorg, sandalwood from one ०५५ wos 149 
copper-plate grants, from Haidaribid 72; 
Telego Choda bon oe ows 146 
Corres, Gaspar, author of the Dendas da 
I dia 11 on een + 235, f. 


171. 1; | 


os 267 | 


| ध 4४30 कक Brdbmanas to which the Seshas 


०७१ (3. । 1 


OOTn, ॐ an Offering = sx धि) 


Covenanters, the कछ जक = क्क as io 
Crane, Sir F.,and 0. Boughton ow. = 116 
Cuddapah dist., Chola granta from +न == L47 

Cunningham, Gen. Sir A., and Ajayadera’s 

COINS = css wees ees OD, 9, 
। Dabistia, a work published in 1815 ... o- 99 
Dacaratha, Dasarathe 275 ०., 276, ह. 282, 235 


04401003, Dahiya family, to which Jayatra- 


belonged ७७ ७०४) eae eer P47 
Dakshini Pandite at Benares <~ 7, & 
Dandi and Bhimaha oe 1711 ` 90, हि. 


Dandin, anthor, and Alarhkira literature 20-4, 
f.; 207, f.; The Nyieakira, and Bhimaha 282, £. 


ddravi, stringed instramenta ow 188, £. 
Darsa sacrifice , , + = ws 293 
Dataratha, k. andthe Ajivikas „= 59, 285 


Dastur Aspendifrji Kamdin 175 and n; 


Dacarathe +र we 270 @„ 276, #., 262, 285 
Dasyus, thieves, applied to the Chéjns == 229 
Dattitraya, sage oe ge WOU Qa 
Davalsehah Pir, shrine ... ove *= 3, F, 62 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, and Asoka Edicta 37, ff 


Day, Capt., om music 157, 161, 187,189 7, 191 
and च, 

Deccan, the, Pitriyfltra., „+ san sve 238 

Delhi, the BSiwilik pillar inscrip, in, 18; Jogini 


or Yoginipura = (त 85 f 
0९४१107, name in the Manglind& inscrip,... 
| Devaladevi, gq. to Armoraja ws os 


+= 196 


| Devapala of Dhéri, his Hartaudd inscrip’... 20 


Devanandin, Pijyapida, author «.. „= 233 
| Dévas and Asuras क ` ७०७ न MM, f 
Dhinathjapya author „+ ५७७ == Fd, 79, 119 


| 10064 Araéa, Dhfrfivarshs,a Sinda 219 and n_ 


। DbhériJaganitha plundered Véngi ... 217, f, 
Dharasens kinga at eee | 
Dharmaand Buddha ... ss => == BOD 

| Dharmamangal, poems ., sae aes ove 200 
dharmdrtha, for charity oi: ee नः BG 
Dharyi Pir or कनक oo aw G. £, 40 


Dhétd son of Aditi = ^~ us |) oe 990 
Dhhank, c.Jegend of .. aa, F, 58, f, 
dhodh, cow's mouth, stream oo «= 0. F. 40 
hundhalimal, a recluse of Dhhank.. G. F.58 
Dhruvadevi, Dhruvasvimini, q baad oe 
Dhvanyiloka, treatise on Alsthkdlra liter- 
mature === abn one [11 ००५ 205, 8 
1१1. (1.8.11 11. 1 
Diguiga, author, date of 244; contemporary 
with Kalidiaa ... 
dikshd, initiation day .. == 46, 89 n., 80, ff. 
diseases of cattle ait. । 8. ए, 65, #. 
Divyavfricharite, a work which treats of the 
(0695 += ० र = ~ 9. 
Doda, Dodias, Paramé4ra clan... on ws 18 
Dom Jodo IIL, k. of Portagal „++ ` 288, 241 





on लक ae 


Dravidas, in 8. India 228, f.; and Aryans 230, f. 
140, कै. | 


dramas, on the Rdmdéyana, list of .. 
Drona, mt oe = oi we «6«G, £, 56 
Dorgiprasid, Mabimahopidhyaya, Pandit, 

and the poet Miytrija ov ५५१ 
Dorgarfijn, kk. 60 ष ष nee ne 183 
Durvinita, k., and Devanandin eos 233 
Dridéiha sacrifice 46, 48,53 0. 77, 79 
Drdrakd, tu., and Ramesvara ४ a 
Dwarki, holy = ... 


37, #2; 170, ff. 
73, f. 


Edicts of Asoka ५५१ one 
Edinbargh, and Ab, Shipman... ५५१ 


Ekadandi=Ajivika® = ` ++ + ` 988, 200 


1711. व~ 11 verses... oo 52 and n. 
English commerce in Bengal en 114 
Epigraphie Notes and Questions, 09०६4. from 

Vol, XL,p. 240—XIL Sahasrim-Ripndth- 

Brahmagiri Edict of Agoka 170, 8; XIII 

A New Eshatrapu Inscrip. | 
Era of Lakshmana Sena, k. of Benga: 
faire Gt. PF, 63, ff. 
famine in Hindustan aan 4 ॥ ee 
Fell, Capt-, and the Hinsi stone inserip. of 

Prithvirhja us = a ~ 
figures of speech in Alathkdra literature 204, ff. 





w+» 141 and n 


=+ ful | 


139, ff. | 


ae G. ह. 38, 42, 62 | 


173 | 
167, # 


251, f. | 
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Fire, domestic abe tie oem 113 
Firoz, 89888180 k., and the पिप a. 9 
Fochn, Pucho, Oxua riv कि नी = 266 


Folklore Notes from Gujarat and the Konkan 
Appendix क क ` +7--72 


family, Aryan Constitution of, and caste 110, # 


faneral, repasts 112, f., customs of the Htmas 267 


Gddhivamfdnucharitam, a work by Sathkara 


Bhatta "es = ~ we 9,8 
Gigi, पा Bhatta, Pandit == = 14 
gagorbedium, a charm .. a ow GE 

Gandika, rivy, == = , G. F. 37 
Gindhira, oo.,and music = «+ ws 164 
gindhdra, gdndidra-grama musical terms 

2h 264, 

| ganeshio, burglar’s instrament G. F. 51 

Gangaikondachojapuram, c.and Vikraméditya 
VL :13 
Ganges, riv aa ons G, F. 37, 8, 46 

। Gangetic region, wealth from owe LAD 
Ganpati, g क्व tele CG 

| gdnthids, an offering ... > ow ` 9, 2 69 
Girgyanirfiyana, commentator + 117 and ४. 
Gauri-pujan, holiday kept by women 9. ६. 49 

| Gautama and sacrifices 717, 80; 122; and the 

Godivari oon oa ७५ G F af 
Gautamiputra BAtskarnik, == = ws 166 
Gavim Ayana, general name for the Vedic 

Calendar 47, 8, 530. 78, 7; 53, £; Jyotr 

abtéma क oe [ 1 ११. ff, 123 
Gaya inscrip, om १०७ क्ष 11 167 
Gebalashi Pir, Shrine “a ww, GF, 61 
genealogical tables, of the Seaha family 247 

n., 253; of the kings of Antarvedi... 252 n. 
ghdnis, measures = == @.F.57 andn 
(30841 क 8 15८71 [. oe we 163 


Giridhara, contemporary of Krishna Sesha,.. 252 
Girndr, inscrip. 126; 207; Aunds G. F, 39, 42, 


+, 46 
go, cow==intercalary days. 48, 49 and o.; 
cattle [871 211 ॥ +> weet: ॥ 1 9 
Gobinda-ifis, pada writer 111 Per कक 300) 
goblins oon wo ©. £. 40 and 2. 
Godavari, riv.and Gautama... 9, F. 37, f.,45 
Godlings, heroic... oe ०५७ 0. 2. 54, ff. 
Gopinitha, Sesha, Sanskrit scholar... 251, 255 
Gorakhdev टि => 11 २1. ॥ 1 0. F. 70 
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या २ ््तदततरतन्नाास्यकाकणसा्नाक्यकमतमममन्क्क्त्तक्क्रक्ह्यक्द्ः = = 
gordnia, unmarried girls, and married women HimAlayas, sacred mta, ane G. FP, 44, 45 
©, F. 49, surdsanis. === „न += T2 and n, | Hindu music, ancient, contributions to the 
Govardhan, mt, ++ = = om 9. 2. ++ | study of ose 157, #., 185, #., 254, & ; 
Govindrachandra, k. of Tindava 247, f., 251, f हक ` = 44 


— 9 
245, 252 
G. F. 68 
ew on 131 
254, f., 203, 264, ¢ 
+, HF. 


Govindagupta, k., and Ohandragupta 
Govinda, Seaha, commentator 
oraha-shaati, ए ceremony 
grdma, village ..- 
grama, musical term 
Grammar, Persian, in Sanskrit 
Greeks, and caste ३ 
Grosset, M., J. and Hindu music 157, 158 n., 
187, 188 n. 
gujakalpa, narguditalpa, medicina: prepara- 
non = G.F. 53 
Gurjaras, Gijars, and Khasas : 181 
Gujarat and the Konkan, the Folklore of 
Appendix oes 37—72 
Gupta, kings 2; and the Hinas 
Gupta-Vakataka copper-plate grant ... 


oom 


Hadoti, in RAjputind, andthe Dods. .. 18 
Haidaribdd, copper-plate grant from EN 3 


Haliddavasana, tn, of the Koliyans.. owe 40 
Harrjamana, Hanjamana, tn. referred to in 
three Silibdira grants of the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th centuries 173, च. 
Hinei, Asik’, atone inecrip. of Prithvirija 
[Vikrama] Sarnvat 1224 ow 17, 8. 183 
Hanumfn, & legends of, eto. G. P. 44, 4—56, 
5963 
Haradatta, author of the Paaamafiyari on 246 
Hiri, Rao Batan Singh, HAji of Bandi 
and Sir F. Crane ss ¬ नकः == 116 
Haridatta, author of the (1 १99 


one ne ne 


Hari Dikshita, commentator === == = 234 
Marshacharifa, the aL oo ae „++ 239 
HarsaudA stone inscrip. of Devapilas... ow. 2 
Hebbdr plate imgorips. == == = nee BG | 
Helirija, commentator... == === =+ 297 
Heliodorus, Greek ambassador, mentioned in 
iNSCTIP. «+ न is a ` "` क ee |) 
Heliodorus, son of Dion of गोका a 
Bhigavata ... ~ oe = =» BAD 
Hemachandra, on Kumérapila abe oes 195 
Herodotus, on caste in Egypt... = sxe 185 | 
Hidimb4, giantess === „= G, F. 44 and n. 
hijadds,qunuchs.,. === == == 0. F. 56 


112, 114, 135, 138 | 


Planetary, of the Sipasiana, 








Hiadw Pantheon, Moor’s 
Hinduization of the Aborigines: swelling 
Hindus, and pilgrim tax 11; £; and Maham- 
madans 18; and caste 102, 2; 134, f., 
139 730, and Jaina one one aw 1 
Hindustan, and the Aryans 227 ; and the 
Dravidians 229, f.; famine in ... os 29 
Hipkins, Mr., on ancient Hindu music 
191, f., 257, 7%, 261 
144; 229 





Hiven Tsiang,in 8. India ss... 


on 


Hoernle, Dr., on the Guptas ... 1, f., 15, f 
homa ceremony oo 9. FP, 47, 68, 79 
Hormuzd, Bhribaspati, planet, temple of ... 99 
Hultzsch, Prof., on inserips, 23, on the Cho- 

Jas 218, 219 m., 226; and the Ajivikas 289, 296 
Hinas of the Oxus Valley 265, ff, 
Husen-per shrine ५ ७.7, 59 


Se 


क बकः कः 
ih him 


mr rad 


106 
107, 13 


Ibbeteon, Sir D. on Caste 101 
and @., = sea 
acourding to the Dabistin 99, †. 

Tiafijttebenni, Hafijenni or Uaiydn, father 
of Karikila > “ 147 

immigration, Brahman, into 5. India 227, 

India, and Sazekrit literature 7; 5., and 
Buddhiem eto, 88, 90—92; The Castes in 
101, #., 120, #.; bronzes from 195 ; visited 
by Hiuen Tuiang 144, 229; 8., and the W. 
Ch&lukyas 146, 1; Progress Report of the 
Linguistic Survey of, up to the year 1911 
179, #.; Brahman immigration into 227, ff. 

8., the Temples of 235, ; invaded by the 
Hipas 267; Mepsand Atlases of ... 297, f. 
Indra, g. 28, #2; 31; an Aditya ...290, 293, 295, १. 
Tadramahotsava, Ujjani, festival ... G. F, 47 
riptions, some unpublished,—contd. from 
Vol. XL, p. 176—, 3 The Hins! Stone 
Inscription of Prithvirija [ Vikrama ]— 
Barnvat 122417, 8; 4. Andvida Stone, 
of BArangadeva 20,1; 5. The Biuswirh 
Plates of Bhojadeva 201; 6 Nadol Plates 
of Pratépasihhs 202, 1 





Inscription, the Mangliod stone of Jayatra 
simba चकः ७४ ष ए Bb, fF 

Inscriptions, Gopta 2, 3; 214, ff; Asoka 
12, f; Véodd 21, ff; of 8. India 90; £.; Gir- 
nar 126, 207; Chéja, etc. 145; in Cambo- 
dia 156; Nasik Oave 165, f; of Asokn- 
valln 107, #.; Sahasrim eto, 170, 5; a new 
Eshatrapa 173; of Durgarijs, in Ajmer 
182, f.; Chitor eto. 196; in Dhod temple 
209, ff; E. Chilukya 217, ff; 226, £; Sra- 
vans Belgola 231, f.; Mysore etc. 23; at 
Mankuwar 244; and the word ‘BhAgarata’ 


272; and the Ajtvikas =  : wae 286, 289 
Irauians end the Plansta one ५०० =+ we 
isha, food ५५ a ils क, 
ltaly, and the Aryans ... =" . 138 


JagannAtha, rhetorician, end Alarnkdra lit- 
erature ००० eee 2G, £08 
Jaina, faith, and the Ajivikas 88—90, 286, 
ff 296: and Oaste 135; and Buddhiam 231 
temples, grants to 203; Prakrita, grammar 


ae oe 


of 249; sbrines म iP ५ F. 45 
Jnitrasimnha, Jayatrasicbha == 8 85, † 
Jajaya, named in Manglind inacrip. oe ॐ 
Jalaluddin, title of Akbar I... aan ७७७ 4 
jalotsava, water festival न्क = SSE 
jangades, temple gasrds.., == +^ : 
yan, Caste .+. ००७ oe 1 one 127, f 
Jatilavarman, inscrip. of ae) = वज cee 
Jayachandra, R&thor of Eabauj = ow. 200 


Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda + 20 
Jayadeva, reputed founder of Ajmer ~ 183 





। « Jydtishtima, the Gavim-Ayana 


| Kadambari, by P. ¥. Kane, book-notice 
Kaddyam, captured by RAjtndracbéla II 


| Kél-bhairay g; legend of ५०९ 


| हमा, ह, of Antarredi, patron of Krishna 
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77, 83, 117, #. 
= 29 
ow. 200 
= 244 
226, f. 

G, £ 45 


Kachharis of Eachhir, Hindu tribe 
Eadab grant of Govinda IJ] ove 


Kailasa,mt, =. + 
| EaivAc, Sani, planct, temple of ws ` 99 
EKakhadi, Aparakakhadi one = + 166 

Kalachuri, princes of Obedi 142; or Kalacuris 
of Mabdkogala, Haihayas of Ratnapura, 
coins of ५ . 210, f. 
G.F. 70, 71 

Kilakichdrya, probably the famous Jaina 
teacher, and the Ajivikas 286, #., 296 
Kalidias and the Hanas of the 005 Valley 
265, ff. 


13, 


॥ 1 > 


oo” 


EAlidisa, on music 158, f; and Alamkéra 


literature 207, £; and Samhkarfobarya, soli- 

cisme of 214: date of... ~+ ~ = 316 
EAliké hill, near Girnir ies =+ 9. ह, 46 
Kalinga, and the Aryanised Dravidas 230 
Kallinitha, commentator 163, 164 and n.; on 

प्रह ass ane son oe ote 262 छ 
kalpa vriksha, magic tree == =-= 9.5. 46 


Seshe = sr . 258 @ च 
Kamalilaya, Sk.,Tiruvaror ... + 222 n, 
kiman, an evil art oe 11 (21) (3. F, 63 
Kamendaxi and Eflidfian = == =+ 156 
Kanarese practice of using place names as 

SUrNAMes tae = == 7 

(2०2७8 co., and Boddhiam... _ we 29 
| KAtichanadevi, wife of Arnorhja ० 196 


कलं and Karikfla 146; and 4०4०8 


Jayangonda—Chéla, surname of two kings... 23 927; Dravida cap, 229; 0r Koil =+ 231 
Jayantabbatta, suthor of the Tattrachandra 950 | Kanét tribe aa an? च 180,f 

Jayasimba, Chilukya k. and Bhoja the Kanbahi. i, vil, in the Nasik cave insorip., 
Paramira  .... Ameria | and the modern Kilvnai = = 158 
Jayatrasihha, his Manglio4 stone inecrip, 85, ff. Kanyikumari, tn.,inscrip. from == = 23 
Jayniriyan, Bengali author .. 1 “6 S00 Kapila Hayle oon oon oo one G, F. 37 
Jetavans © जक नवै .. 89 | Karikals and His Times == == 144, ff. 
JhAmpadi, goddess. = = GF, 51 | Barmntik system of musio ~ = soe 157 
inamandana, writer, on Kumfrapila =... 196 karsha, measure of one tola == == == 8 
Jinendrabuddhi, and Bhimaha ww» 204; २46 | Efirtikey, gp. 9 == = =+ = G. FP. 50 
Jogint,o. Delhi .. क if . 85 | Kasatia, ¢ ae ie ae ee 
Jones, Sir Wm., and Hindu music ...157, 195, f. | Kashi, Réshi Benares ass G. ह. 95, 70 
Jumns, Yamuna,riv. „~ = ©. ए. 37, 38,43 | Edsholr, home of Vallabhe => == == 266 
Jyitishim—Ayana, year with intercalary KAsi,tn.,aod Rimesvara = ws 
one (111; 89 | Kasi Bim, author ont sae cer = 299 
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KityAyana and Vararuchi’ suggested iden- 
tity of Oey 71144 
Rivérl, Ponni, riv on i Pee | A 
Kavirippimpattinam, ancient Pugir == 144 
(वा (८4145, songs ee ee 9७ त) 
6.4.021, the ancient Kanhahini ies ows 166 
Adeydshardéa, date of ons canal , 0 RT 
Kicydlanbira-stre-vritti, a workby Vimana 1 
Kacydlankira, a work by Bhimahe » ... 86, 92 
Advyaprakdéa book notice ane ane ==. I6 
kerges, vultures .. ons oe oe त, 
Kern, Prof., on the Ajtvikas ग 286, ff., 296 
Eh&ndavana, forest, burnt च s+ a 231 
kharavtd, cattle disenas... af uw.  G. ह, 69 
Khas, ancient Khasatribe  ,.. he 180, f, 
Ahat, hifmuhurl, ceremony... (3. F. 41, 68 
Khetola, cobra g. ses = = G.F. 61 
१, क... 2... त .. sss === 0. 2.67 
Ehbojas of Keshod sas 0. £. §8, 60 
Kborfssin, home of the Parsees „न „= 175 
khurisioar, temple refectory  ... 1 == 100 


Khushro Noshirwan, Shah, the Sasssnian ... 156 | 
Khwija कित्र पतत वाच Chiati of Ajmer ves 19 
Kielhorn, Dr. and the Jena Kings 167, ff. 
Kilbana, Gibilauta k. ... भः ee 17, #. 
Kirtan, songs ks «om, BOO 
Kisa—Sathkichchha a founder of the Ajtvi- 
os ee 28, f. 
Aissa-i-Sanjin, Persian poem .., == 174, f 
Kodolis, in Gujarat, Hanumin temple at G, F, 55 
Kohala, writer on musica oe + 160 and त, | 
Kondala, Kuntala (~) 1 SAT 996 
Kongu dyn =+ , ^ ¬ SEO 
Konkan, find of SilAhfra grants in 170; and 
Bhoja the Poramdéra 11; 1) ne ah] 
Konkan and Gujarates folklore notes, appen 
dix ... ws + 37.72 | 
forada, term for several kinds of grain 86, f. | 
kori, garmont, or earthen jar , = 60 and च. 
Korumilli insecrip. of RAjaraja Naréndra , 217 
koshihabes, granaries .. . mel? | 
Krimikanths, nickname applied to a Chala 
४, 223, ff. 
Krishna and Christ 15; temple of 18; 299 
Fs «a ©, 7. 44 
Krishnachandra, KAjA of Nadiya, patron of 
learning ^, र wh a. S00 
Krishoa-dAs, pot oF id . £00 
Krishna Sesha, Sanskrit Scholar ... ` ९46, चि. 
Krishnférama * Sri, mahené ... ध ee . | 
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Kahemendra and Panini = = 125, 256, f, 
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kulera, on offering ग, - GF 69 
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II. 


== ` === oes 918, 280, 284, त 

Kumiradisa, author of the Jinakfharana, 
and the Ajtvikas oon oon w+ 289 

Kumiragupta and BalAditya 9,3; patron of 
Vasubandhu .. sce ses = 15, 244 

Edmirapdla,k. of Anhilwiri, at war with 
Arnorija 195, 15 Eumfrapiladeva... =. 203 
kumbi, kufwmbi, occupational term. ... os 72 
kundalan, circle aoe ० GP. 55 and त्र, 
 ; 1. छ sacred use ass „=  #. 2. 39 
Kuntala, Kondala, co., and प्रकत धकम्‌ VI, 226: 
Karattilvin and Riminoja =+ ao 221, ^ 
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lnkea, sacred ण्ण ०५७ == ` (2, FP. 42 
Lakkad Pir, 90 र of ai) = (1G. 60 
Lakshmana tee «275. n., 277 279, 252, ff, 
Lakshmana Sena, ए of Bengal, and his Era. 
+ 167. Ff. 
11.8.11. th lamp ०७१ ० 9, ?. 50 and n, 
Laikd, Ceylon 18 ; and Sith 277, 283; ©. F.. 
43, f., 54, 56 
lepri, Ag offering ॥ per — G, F. 48 
Litydyana, and the Vedic Calendar... 48, 51, f. 
77, व, £> 
oe 299 
ae 213 
Lavathdadi, unidentified ril., mantioned in 
grant «6. on iin > 203 
Levi, ML Sylvain, works by 155; on Adoka 
11618 „० क oe 1 1१, 270 
Lexicography एर contributions to, contd, 
from Vol. XL, 310. 41, #; 93, #f..; 150, #, 
176, 8; 197, ¶ ; 212, £.; 242, 1.; 267, #, 
Ley, 3rd Earl of Marlborough, in Bombay... 74 


Lau Sen, hero... ००७ | 


Leyden plate कष्टक, == === = ` 140. 9. 
Lilapur, vil. legend of ... oli eo), 9, ए. 65 
Linguistic Survey of India, Progress Report 
of, up to the year 1911 == == 170) 8. 
Literature, Alarnkiira प. == 124, ff; 204, ff, 
Literature, Sanskrit, maxims.currentin 34, ff. 
Loharé, name in Manglinfinscrip,... =+ 86 
| [च्छ réhah, desired ascent == ae ne 118 
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Lunar years ५ 
Luvaris, Til, legend of om oom 


57, #; 61, #.; 71, 77, 79, 8. 
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wadder, cultivated at Malvern Chase = i 
Madhoria, co., Marudia नेक 259 „+ 290 
madhyama, usical term 162, 

{.; 189 n; 192, 193 and n, 254, £; 259, 263, # 
Magadi, and Veagi wee one ane 
Mazas, Sakadvipi Brahmans ane oa. e+ 183 
Mighanandi-frdvakichdra, ond the Buddhists ६9 
Miah, Chandramas, planet, temple of ess 100 
Mahdbhérate’ age of 126; and Aryan ir- 

migration = oo» 223; 280; 209 
Mahod-wktha, great Litany of Rigvedic 

कु * नक ` = जड 8 

Mabikéli MAté, goddess == ` wee, 7, १४ 


1 मापा Bribmans, at Benares... 7, 12, 13 
Muabivir, Arjan,namesof .. = 0. क. 69 
Mahdvrata day .. ee = === 120,129 
Mahendriditya, BilAditya ... 9 ॐ 
0091029 Thakkur, echolar of the 16th cen 9 
Maheévar, ancient Mihishmati hie oe 142 
Mahimabhatta, writer, and Alarhkdira litera- 
tare =a ees 9 == 200 
Mahishmat!, Mahedvar, cap. of Chedi = 142 
Mahmdd Sultdio, raided Sanjin te =+ 175 
Maitreya-rakshita, commentator «. =... 246 
Moaitrayiniya-Samhila, quoted ० 124 ४. 
॥ 11111111. १ seige of .. cen ११७ 72 
Makkhali Gosfla,w founder of the Ajtvikns 
255, ff. 
Millavas,and Ubtamabhadras.., =+ 182, f. 
Malhana, his grant oon [111 rey = LBS 
Malhir idscrip. =+ —< <= os ove, 210 
waliddd. a sweet preparation... G. F. 56 
Malikad-Maghfira Anjabioi, posthumous 
title of 4. Victoria == bie, | gi = 2 
` Malliniths, on music .. == 158, f; २९6, | 


| Malvern Chase, and the Cultivation of madder 73 
Matmmata, rhetorician and Alarkéra litera- 


ane aoe ioe | 200, ff. 

Manasd, anake goddess रः 08 | 
Mindalik, author of the Upédghdta ... 7, 8, 10, 13 
Mandasor inscrip. > 1 अ 
Mungal-piyaks, singera on = न क 
angalshi Pir, shrine of we ae 9.8. 60 
99 n. 
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[1 ~~ ॥ | Mankuwar, 8०7६५ च „= = 2५५ 
Min-sarovar, sacred lake ow G. ह. 39, 42, G0 
Manu, the world oe aon os w+» 296 
maps and atlases of Indian a. on 297, f. 
MAraifijadaiyan, k. ee 24, १. 


Marathas and Rajputs... .. 0 0 === 72 
Maravarman, Pindya name ... 23, £. 
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marriage, and caste 109, 8, 113 ; G. F. 37 ०. 


: 50, 61, 66, 71 
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Maskorins, and Ajivikas ~ = ass 29) 
Masulipatam, Masoli, and the Chilas = = 299 


११1, Maths Mitrikis G. ¥. 44, f.; 63, 65, #. 70, र. 
Matatiga, writer, on music 158, 160, 195 and 


n., 260 

Motaigathearafam, 7 work by Lakehmana 
Bhaskara भ 100 one” 155 
Mathur, Ajayadeva coins in ae le 209 
Maurya period and the Ajivikas 2६५ 

maxims, popular, current in Sanskrit ltera 
ture ००७ on 33, ff. 
may, illusion ... ७४४ 0. 7. 58 and n 
MaAytraja, Sanskrit poet 199, if. 
Mazhanada, Brilimana section ao Meat :। 
Medantakn, Merti, near Ajwer = 183 


MedhAtithi, author of the Manuw-bhdshya, on 
indus कषेति क्क 4 fee sae a 


Mélkita,in Tironirfyanapuram == 224, 251 
| Menal, in Mewlir, imecrip, at र === = 209 
Menander invaded India er re 
Marn, mt. gold from = = 149; 9. F. 45, £ 
Merutunga, writer, on Kuméirapdla on 195 
Merta, Medantaka i a mir = 183 


= G. F. 69, 
Minhij-ud-Din Saraj, author of the Tabaqiit- 


i-Nagiri a oe, me 167, ff. 
mind, ककय, words in Ajoka edicis, note on 170 
Mithila, tn anh are ask 975 छ. 
Mitrn, om Aditya... = न~ 290, 295 
Miechchbas, barbarians, as Hindus .. ०» 7 
Mohammedana, in Sanjin 175; and learning 
in Bengal ‘te aa sw. | 208,85 
mohan, form of black arti = ++ w G.F,50 
mon, & Measure ost ea os 240 und n. 
Molaga, Brihmana 8601107 oss eee 2:31, f. 
Moor's Hindu Pantheon ou 111 == +4 
Moslems, and the Zenana system... on 185 
न = ~ ont ae 
Moraiya, | 119 legends of 71 see G, F. 66 
¦ 153 DuUMerous, at Benares «.. oe wendy 11 
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Muhammad Bakht yar raided Nadia... 
Mohammadans and Hindus == on 
Mukunda Edm, author of the Chandi-mangal 299 
Mulla Firdz, Paral scholar ... ws 9 
Muriri, poet === 141 and o,, 142 
Marti-Niyagar, Ssiva devotee, and Pandya k. 147 
Music, Ancient Hindu, Contributions to tha 
study of == 157, 2., 185, 2. 254, 8. 
Mussu!l mana and Hindus oo. oe oe 113 
Mysore, Dravidian centre 228; 932; inscrip. 


167, f. 


295, f, 
Nadia, raided by Muhammad Bakht-yar 
167, f. | 
N&dol plate insorip. of Prat&prasizhha „2024, 
Nadilidagik’, Nadal, vil. mentioned in 
grant =e oes ७७१ mre 111, ws न 
Nigabhata 11, and Nihad riv on. pane, ति | 


Nagepanchami, religious holiday G. F. 49 and च. 
Nagari, where the Siliprdkéra originally was 


13 n, 


Nigari, characters, in the HAns! stone, and 
otber inacrips. 11 111 
Nigirjun! cave inscrips., and the Ajivikas 


Naga Sesha, LOM mer tator oon + 
NAgojt Bhatta, Pandit 12; author of the 
uédehhara eee om een 247 and DH, 
1.1. 1; 3.1. k., a leper, perhaps Niga- 
bhata II , or Nagabhata, a Pratthdra feuda- 


252 


tory [111 [क कभक == 188 
Nairrtya, from Niryiti,—the 8. West vos 225 
nakshatras “es a one 00, 81 and Ds 
Nalaka = मा 
का 08 Chandila caste oe 76 
Nanda-Vachchhs, a founder of the Ajtvikas 
Nandi-bharata, the co ‘om tt oe 
Nannayabhatta, Telugu poet ... one ow. 217 
Narada, writer, on music न Sass 5 264 | 
Néradi-Silahd, a work on music... 162 f., 194 
Narasithha Sesha, author of the Govindérnave 

247, #,, 253 


Narasithhagopta, or Baldditya 2; and Vasu- 
bandhu., ase कक == अनी 
Narasithbavarma व. Pallava k RA jasitnha- 
Narasithhavarman I., Pallava k. on ‘sha 14 
Nariyapa, g, and the Ajivikas... 286, #.; 206 


17; 20; 201, £. 
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| Niirlyana Sesha, Sanskrit scholar, 249, author 


of the Sukti-rafmdéara 250; two men of the - 


mame => ve anh ` ~^ == 968, f 
४0 Bhatta, Pandit 7, # ; his pupils 10, ff. 
Narbada,riy, == =+ = GLP 9 
nargudikalpa, gujakalpa, a medicine G. F. 52 
Narottama, k. of Taodara, patron of Krishna 

Sesha भक ' ae 5, 
Narsinha Mehta, saint ... ~. == G.F.47 


N&aik Cave Inscriptions, four villages men- 
tioned in 165, f; and the town of Pushkar. 182 


Niltrayatas, the Dahirit Kshatriyas one + 97 
navemutiium, preparation of wheat ... G. ह. 49 
Neafield, Mr., OD caste... eee 101, 104, #. 


Niddna-Sdtra, ond the Vedic Calendar 48 
f., 52,77, 20 andn., 81, 84, 123. =, 117, वै 


Nill-Pir,shrineof ... .. so 9.6. 60 
Nilgiris, and other sacred mta. G, ®. 43, 45 
 Nirgranthas, the Ajivikas 90; ascetics 286, 288, f. 
mirrili, destruction _... ove os 228 
Nirvigs Era „~ ace „^ 188, 169 and nn. 
Nyipatoiga,author === . ०» 236.and n. 
Nyd&sakdra, the, and Dandin g. v, + 2392.2. 
Oddhraa, and Andhras ae oo ० 299 


Ojha, P., Gauri-Shanker, found the Ajéri 


Oldenberg, M. and Aioka edicts. vs 87 
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ple « == G. FP. 446 


Oxus, Vahka, Vankehd, Valley, and the 
Hinas 265, ff; or Chax G. ?. 49 
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Pichapattana, tn. on the Sutlej; and Parh- 


chapura dit = 18 
Padmaprabha, writer, and the Ajtvikaa ... 89 
Pabéirl languages one on 1) ७७ 180 
Paithan, PratishtbAna, tn ow = 6 
Puleacate, Policat and Af, deBSourg 238, 241 
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+ 9. 2. 42 and त्र, 
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Panditarfja Jagann&tha, Sanskrit scholar 247,251 


Pandita Seaha, commentator... == +" 252 
Pandits, Dakahini, at Benares 7, त 
Pindya kings +. sani Lied 23,7 


Pésini, grammarinn, as a pott 125 and n, 127 
and v.; 223, ff; and Pataijali 297; 245 
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Panis, tbe Dravidas ०» 229 

Panjaba Shah, fakir leader = =F == 108 

Panjabi Lexicography, Contributiona to, 
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41, #., 92, 8; 150, £ .; 176, #.; 197 8; 212,£.; 

243. f.; 267, ff. 

G. F. 56 and च, 

170, f. 
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panohi, evil influence = os ae 
pordkrama, strenuous exertion an 
Paramira inecrips. os 111 oe 
Parama&rtha, and the Guptas = ms 
Parusi-prakisa, three treatises of the name... 4 
pardao,a comm Sait 240 and o., 241, f 
Piriyitra, ancient name forthe Deccan ... 228 
Parsees, settled at Sanjin 174, #2. 
Patafjali. commentator 125, f.; ond Pisani 
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Pashak, Prof. K.B.,and the Guptas. 1,2; 15 | 


Paterson, १. D., and Hindu music 157, 161, 
187, 199 n., 192 
Pattinappali, quoted on 7 air 
Phvaiyé sect = 
payas, celestial preparation ane oon 
Feriyanambi, tutor to RAminuja === 21, f 
Persian, Grammar in Sanskrit 4, 8; customs 112 
Perubbatta, Sanskrit Scholar ot) ज 90 
Peshawar, Piseore 116 n.; and Buddha relica 156 
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Penkeladtis, Pushkalévati, tn. oe ee OOS 
Phirinda, a patron of Nirhyana Sesaha ... 952 
Piléji, a patron.of Krishna Seshn = = = «+. 252 

places of ss क =+ G.F, 45 


Pillai, Prof. Sundaram, of Travancore == 21 
Pillar-ediot VIL of Asoka, and the Ajivikas 

286, 269 

Pisicha languages 179, ff. 
Fisijipadaka, Sanskrit, Piédch!padraka, mo- 
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Prabandha-Chintimani, a work by Meru 
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Prajipati „„ 26, 28; 46; 82, £; 291, 29५. च, 
Prikrit, dia'ects, origin of, 20°; Jaina gram- 
TOBE == “as 
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pregnancy, legend G. F, 63, custome on 99 
priests, and caste 102, £., 109, 138, £. 
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Prithivipati [1., Gaiga-Bina द = inscrips. of 145 
Prithvirdja, ChAhamdna k., bis Hinsi Stone 
Inscription of [Vikrama] Smhvat 1224 
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17, 7f.; 56 

Prithwi Raj, Chobiin k., legend of .. 6.2. 62 

profession as the foundation of caste 104, #f., 1 
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| pottinam ए, _ pon अ 1H, f. 

Pugér, Kavirippimpattinam... =» 143; 14 

Pajyapida, name of Devanandin 233, 200 
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POrnamAsa sacrifice ww. = + sss 249: 
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race, ae the foundation of caste 108, f 


Raghavabhatts, author... == < = 158 
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Kaghunandan, poet ¦ ०, away nee पीपर 
Koi Lakhmaniah of परत्रेति  ... 167, 
rain, rains, G. F, 46, 8; 52 and n., 53, 59, 65, 
611. 
Hajlubirdja 1 surnamed Jayangonda Chila 
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with Hijardja If,  ... <5 | 23. 
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Rajutija L, surnamed Jaynangonda-Chija .. 23 
Rujledja I, Kalings & os 217, 4: 
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a arije Narindra of Rajamundry k.... 217, £ 
Riijasekhara, poet ais — 1, {., 193 
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|; 11.1.11. ... nn न) न RE 
(वनी language 4. न a a» 189 
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Hajondrachéla I,, Gungaikondak, 917, £, 227 
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I - ove + = RIB TL 224, # 
Kojpatind, home of the Malavas 185 ; Ajaya- 


deva coins in 209,and Hima coins = 211 
Rajpote nud Marathas i, == + se „~ 72 
Rakrilagomin, father of Bhamoha ,  ... 235 
dim => == ==» BOD 
Kimabbadradikeshita, dramatist ०५७ 143 in. 
Rimschandra, author 247, f.; two of the 

NOME see 9 = = 249; 253 
Rimacheritaminasa, and the Rimdyana 27%, ff 
‘Rimakrishna Bhatta, Pandit .. ०५७ 10, 13 | 
Riwakrishna Sesha, commentator == i. 252 
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Rimdyana and the Rimacharifamdnasa 273, ff. 
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and Aryan immigration 228; 230; 299; and 
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Retu-shadaha, period 711 nas ०७५ न्क. 80 
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Rig-Vedo, and Aryan immigration ... 227, 229 
Hishi-panchami, religions holiday kept by 
च (णा ररर ०५१ ००७ one ==  G. FP. 49 
| Risley, Sir H., on caste oie == 101, 105, f. 
| Tites, performed by men ००७ oben, 1G FP. 60 
RitnyAjis, astronomical school 124m; Rita- 
FERNS se ed eet) eee el 
Romans, and marriage . = = 110, 
Rudribhisheka, Jalyjatra ceremony = ५. 7, 47 
Radradiuan, his Girnirinscrip. === „न 207 
| Rodrasibhs, a Kohtrapa, inserip.of:.. „~ 178 
Rudrate, author, and Alachkira, liternture 125 
and n,, 204, 206, ff. 
Ripaka, metaphor =+ == 124 n,, 126, 187 
Rupougur, aocient Vasera „= = ane 138 
Hapnith Edict of Asdka eee ee 


Hopsittha, Kishongarh dyn.,and Rupnagar,.. 182 
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| Sabasrim—Ripnith—Brahmagiri Edict of 
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satfras or ayanes, sesajonal sacrifices 83,f, 119, f 
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maxims "1 ऋतौ ne 1.2 
विश्वा year = 53, #., 71, 77, हि. 


Sdyana and the Vedic calendar one 
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== 108 ०, 109 
Shetrunja, Shatrunjaya, 7६, Jain shrines in 
G. £. 45 
Shidistin, temples of the planets... ov 
Shihibu-d-Din Ghir, conijucred Prithviraja 15 
Shili-eitem, holiday kept by women... G.F. 49 
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१2, ff. 
Shitali, goddess of smallpox „~, ¢, ए. 66, 69 
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siderecal loner year == = 7, 2, 65, ff, 71 
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Siva DewAli at Polonnfruwa, bronzes from... 128 
Bivaji, Mardthi,and Gigi Bhatta .. ... 12 
Skandagupta, Vikra miditya 2; and Vasu 
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००४ 127, f. 
0. F. 66, 60, f. 
66, @, 71, 77, 80, #. 
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Soma, gE oon 26, 28, 29, 32 45, 293, £ synodic lunar year ote aoe wae 61,‘H., 41 
Soma, Somanitha, and music 157, 160; 185, 

187 and च. 

Somaladevi, coins of 183; and those of ` 

Ajayadeva =a. mn 5७७ 209, #. | Tobagdi-i-Nayiri and Lakshmsna Sena ... 167 
Soma-vikrayin, thirteenth priest = 45 | Tagara, Ter न ae 


Somédvara IT, फ. Chilukya k, ००० == 6 
Sourasenoi, Saurasenas, Satvatas ... === 14 
Sours, Martim Afonso, de, 12th Governor of 
Portaguese India, An Account of the Ex- 
pedition to the Temples of 8. Indias, under- 
taken by him ... ००७ oo 1 238, ff, 
speech, figures of, in Alatnkira literature 
904, ff. 
ériddha, ceremony oa क 9, f.,113,f 
Sravana Belgola inscrip, on) ae 
Srivasti,tn.,and Buddha .. 
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Riminojs = =. 29 
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Sriraagam, tu, and Rimdnuja.. 221, १, 227, 291 
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ff, 254, 256, ff, 
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stars, origin of ५०७ an ००७ == 3. 7. 62 
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Dinndga 15; on figures of speech ... + 187 
"80472 105; and marriage eto 111], £.; settled 
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Miydrija ७७७ . oe 19 f 
Siktiratndtara, rare Sauskrit work, by Niri- 
र ५718, Senha oo one [1१ on ooo 250 
Surdnis, gordnia eee ध] ow. G F 2 ©, 
Surat, and the English 74, F.; and G Brough 
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0.9.798 8.5 such... 1 tor oo ०७१ 72 
Borys, Aftib .... ७ a 100 n. 
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tifras and the Vedic calendar ०५७ 26, 46 
४८९९५, temple to, G, F. न ० = 
evaras,andsrudis, musical terma .. .., 164 | 
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144; 146; 5०.» and the Chalukya-Chilas 224 
inserips, ete, 224, 1. ; language, of the first 
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logical table ofitakings .. ... 252 and n. 


Sri-kevaya-mith, goddess = ewes, 85 | Tapaschits, astronomical school 84, 117 and 
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tuken by M.A deSouzs == .. 238, #f; 
G £. 44, f. 
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ws 245 
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of cr ae an 100 and 9. 
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Hapura ५०१ oon | 224,23) 
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for its temple ० [ष ण्ड aan 239 
Tirupparangafram, inscrip. oe 23, ff. 
Tiravilaigédu grant oo. eee oe rer} 146 
Tiruvdrur, ak., EamalAlaya | 1, == 229 7. 223 
Tirnvidhi festivals = == es => 995 
titles, posthumous “ 72 
Tod, Lient, Ool., and the Hiinsi Stone insorip. 
Tondai-Mandalam, Sddra settlement ve 146 
Tondanir, Tonnur, tn, and RAmAnnuja १४५, f. 
io ee ore oo on 1 132, f. 
trade, and commerce under Karikila == 148 
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239, 241 
Trevandram Museum, inscrip. in 4+ 23, f 
Tritedruka, period =+ 0 and ०, 51, 120 | 
Triléchana-Pallava, and Earikfila ... eo. 146 
Tripura, Tevor, later Chedi cap. "+ +» 142 
Trisanko, and Visvimitra  ... न्न. | oe 
Tulasi Das, author of the Ramacharitemdnaca 
278, ff 
Tydgarhja, ।-0 ion Pee Peo] Pet क्क 992 | 
uchehdian, form of black art... = 0.5.50 
Udayétndiram plate inecrips.‘.s. a+ == 145 
Udbhaga, writer, and Alarhkfra literature 
24, 206, तै. 
Ujdni festival ... we es BP 6B, £. 
Ujjain, to. in Malwa, Avanti 146; charter 
201; tn,,and Bhadrabéhu ... ass =+ 231 
Ujjani, Indramahoteava, festival ... G. ह. 47 


ukerdi, earth = sey ees 

च प्र, form of sacrifice 52 and n., 78 and 
¬ 79, 294 
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family name Umbarakbeda one os 139 
tpamd, simile, earliest definition of .. 127, f. 
upased, vow of fasting ow. 45,49 n,, 82, 84 
Uraiyittr, ancient {20619 cap. ... oe 145 
Urandai ancient Chole CAD. se. oon 
urdhedgana, lengthened year... == 
Urga-Pindya, and the Aryans aa 
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Ushavadita, Kshatrapa... 182, f 
Utpala, on the Ajivikus... 
wiprekshd, figure of speech „~ = 197, 8 


Vichhdé-solanki, vil., legend of =... G. ह. 64 
caddn, AD offering oon => GF 44, 56, 70 
Vadaulay, Beadala |, कः. ` "त on whl 
Vabadadeva, minister of KumfrapAladeva ... 203 

odhlika, saffron ... eee — ` - न = 256 
Vahlika-deds, Bactria on 386 
Vaidyandithe Payagunde, Annam Bhajta .. 12 
Vaisali, modern Hasarh Se ee 


‘Vaishnavaism in Bengal Pet क १७२ 300 
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oe 0.7. 46 
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householder sehold 11 हिक an 92 


१४1] 18, uncle to Js mur 
dered... + an | ewe one = 201 
Vallabba, writer... जभ » 268 धत no, 267 
Vallanadeva, oa Chihamina, grandson of 
Prithvirija, Lord of Ranthambhor... 85, च. 
Valmiki, author ofthe Rdmdyana == 273, i 


Vamana, autbor of the Kiucydlambkdra-siitra- 


eres aa ==» 2, 8; 127; 204, £, 207, f; 992 
Vamanasthall, modern Vanthali .. = 173 
Vanapati, Kalings minister, inscrip. of 217 


Medica, book rotice one 184 
प्री Vankehid, Oxusriv. .. 266 and 81 267 
Vanthali ह ancient Vimanasthall, in Juni- 

gadh, Eshatrapa inecrip. fuund at ... . 173 
tdartipand, barrenness =+ +~ G, 2. 58 
Vaqgas, ial. off 8, India .. ion 241 
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156; 207; and the Ajivikas ~ 286, ff. 
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ty of em + "=+ 125 and n.; 245 
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Varuna,en शतन ल , „990, 204, ff. 
Varunapraghies sacrifices 124 च. 201, f., 294 
vashitaran, form of black art === GFP. 50 

Vasishtha, BAGG was (1 क === GF, 43 
edslu ceremony == ss अक G, F. 41 
Vastubandbo and Subandhu ... aia ee LS 
vdstun, graho-shdnti ceremony G. 7. 63 
Vasu, Mr., Nagendranath, and the Laksh- 

mana Sena era one oe =+ 189 
Vasubandhu, who washis patron = =, ff. 
Vasudeva, or Piiicharitra religion ... 14, £. 
Vasus, goda ks = ` ० SOS 

| 9 {9100080 vil, mentioned in the BAnswiri 

iNBOTIP. vos 191 Pr ere one + 201 
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कके कर „919, 226, ¶ 
Vaijamita, Bhima,g. .. ० GF, 5? 
Vedingariya, author of the Purast-prabisa, 

an astronomical work ies ~~ & 

Pedas, the,and caste... aoe == 108 
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#45, 2; 11. The Calondar 48, ff., 77, त. 
7, The Ayanas or Sattras... 83, £, 117, &. 
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Vedic, hymns 13, and caste, etc. 190, £, 135; 
literature, and figures of speech 124; gods, 


ete, andthe Adityas 1. === = 200, 203 
Véndd kings, inserips, of == == == अ 
Véngi, and the Chilakyas, eto. 217, f.; 226 

1; and Magadi. em eee "अ 
Vénkutidvara, g...- नक ane 232, 9 
Venkateswaraswami, ह, in the Tiromala tem- 

ple (1 गक one aoe sue 20 
Vennil, battle at ont ०९१५ =. 146, f 
Vérachéda, inscrip. Of ws 1) one 218, ff. 
Pipde, relations «+. oon aa ws 190 

ictoria,q. her posthumous tithe = ss 72 
Vigtimitra, Visvimitra...275 ond nm, 276, 279, 285 
Vidyanagara, Bijapur == == == नः २48. 
॥} ,/ 1,119.१ ,१.1, 5. . 1. > = 10, ff 
Vidyiinivisa, Pandit ... as eos? tag Rall, 
Vidyapati, [11 sas aoe oe 17} we oe 
Vigraharija, alias Visaledava k. == | oe 182 
Vibiri —Sri—Kishusdiss—Midra, author of 

the Pirast-prakija =+ = == ue 4 
Vijayaditya, |, © (1 कृ k., date of aoe 148 
Vijsyiditya, W. Chalukyapesge = 917,47. 
Vijuydditya, E. Chalukya k = . 217, चै 


Vijayanagar, Bisnega ... ==» 235, 240, 241 n, 
Vikramiditya and Chandragupta I. eto. 1 
fi; 16; ०० Brahmaniem == =, sso 244 
Vikramiditya II,, contemporary with Kali 
disa one 1 a. * 
Vikramiditya IT., W. Chilukya k. „217, £., 226 
Vikramapura, birthplace of Lakshmana Sena 


88, f. | 


Ve 16 
Vikramasithha, 1. 8.87. „ 196 
1२41-2 changing notes... Per क्क 
villages, four, in Nasik caveinscrips... 185, if, 
Vimabiditya, E. Chilukya k., mentioned in 

the Kadab grant | 1) eee 200; 9। 7 
Vindbyas, Sacred mite... eee G F 45, 46 
Vindhyavisa, Brahmin scholar, and Boddhs- 

ws रूर * 
Virsnandi, author of the Achdrasdra ,, 
Virarijindra, Chéja k. on 217, #., 226 
Vircévora Sesha, Sanskrit scholar 247 and n,, 

as 250, f, 259 
Visaladeva, Chibaminmk. .. ., 
Visaladeva, bhohin k., alias of Vigraharija... 182 
Vishnu, in Bengali terature oe Poe ee 9 


| Viévivasn, writer 81 | Mm ०१1८ om oom 


wa 267 | 
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Vishou-bhigaratas ५०५ ana | ००७ 
Vishnu Beaha, scholar ... a 
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= 272 
247, १, 253 


Ramiovja 8.00 ~ 
| Wiwish tht. == , 275.276, 279, 282 
Dideayil day = === =-= TT, 78, 190 #. 


Viévimitra, aage, पदी, and गुप्ते 
the Chandala .. «232; 275 n., 976, 279, 285 
Visvanith Nariyan Rao Sabib, andthe Bhatta 
Narayan family स्क = 7 
Vidvasrika, echoo! of astronomers 82, f, 178, 124 
164 


Vitthala, Vishonvardhana ... ss 244, † 


| vivutha, pindsa, words in an Agoka inacrip.... 172 
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ne = Pale 
vOWS, Women's ... == == ` 9. 2. || 
Vriddboirivakas, ascetics ,,, 296, 263 
Vrikodara, wolf-bellied, tithe of एक G. F. 57 


| trindabhedih, musical term... 159 
Vritra, g¢ + ou. 293, 205 
Vydkaraye-fdstra the, and ths Sesha: family 

247, +. 

Vyasa, sage oon oo oon = G, F. il 
Wella, curative ss. ००५ ~= ow (७. F, 42 
White Huns,Hines नू === = 266 and च. 
Yiidavagiri, tn., Tirunfrayanapora .. ,,, 224 
Yama, the other world... = र a 29 
yamaka, शण of speech ००४ 127, f, 206, 1 
Yamyd dik, 11.11 dik, 5. India म + 228 
1 1.2.311, 1. ..  .. 127 
Yasodhavala,k.oiChandravati = ... 104 
| Yasovarman, poet king === ow 11 and a, 


ydirdas, songs of a 

years, various kinds 45, 48, #.; दह 53 #- 
sidereal lunar 57, ff,; synodie lunar 61 ff.; 
sidereal solar == §«=6 5, 1: 77 

Yogin! pura, Jogint, Delhi oon one oon 86 


Zalzal, Bth. cen., musician  ,,, ase ows 265 
7112 eyutem and the Moslema ७० os 155 
ZinzewAdA, vil., well and shrine at, G. F,99, 63, १ 
Zone, Saint eee क्र G, F. 63 
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